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PREFACE. 



THE Improvement of the Mind by Doctor Watts is full of 
practical wisdom. Prof. L. F. Parker, of the Chair of 
History in the State University of Iowa, writes as follows : 
*'Watts^ little volume on the Improvem^ent of the Mind cost 
him twenty years of capital thinking, and is still the most 
comprehensive, most suggestive, and best of its kind. It is 
not only unequaled but incomparable ; so far below it, in my 
estimation, are all its competitors. Whoever induces a young 
person, on the verge of active life to read ** Watts'' carefully, 
has done much, very much, to ennoble him in all thought and 
Hving." 

It is in the hope of recovering to the youth of the present 
age, this excellent but almost forgotten book, that the work 
of recasting it has been attempted. In endeavoring to adapt 
it to the needs of the present, the following changes have been 
made : 

I^7^st — Nearly one-third of the book has been eliminated, as 
being too theological or too closely related to the age and coun- 
try of the author. 

Second — A brief but comprehensive analysis has been pre- 
pared, which appears as a table of contents. 

Third — Prominence is given to some of the more essential 
doctrines by stating them in large type, while explanatory and 
illustrative matter is given in smaller type. 

But few changes have been made in the text other than tliose 
mentioned above, as it seemed desirable to preserve the unique 
and forcible style of the author. The original work was first 
published in 1727, and although it is over one hundred and 
fifty years old, yet its teachings are in substantial harmony 
with the truest pedagogical doctrines of to-day. It is believed 
that in its present form and dress it is adapted to private read- 
ing, and reading circles, and also as a text-book in Secondary 
and Noimal Schools. S. N. F. 



A Sketch of the Life of the Author. 



Isaac Watts, D.D., an English dissenting clergyman and 
poet, was born in Southampton, July 17, 1674, and died in 
London, November 25, 1748. He was educated by his father, 
who kept a boarding school in Southampton and then an 
academy in London. When a boy he was very studious, 
si)ending for books the little money received as presents, and 
devoting his leisure hours to study and reading, instead of 
joining otlier boys in play. At school he allowed himself no 
time for exercise and i)lay, and very little for sleep. He used 
to mark all the books he read ; abridge some, and annotate 
others of them. In 1698 he was chosen assistant nunister to 
tlie Rev. Isaac Chauncey, of an Independent Congregation in 
Mark Lane, London, of which he became pastor in 1702, and 
remained at his post until his death. 

Doctor Watts wrote largely for almost all classes of readers, 
students of all ages, in Science, Literature, Poetry and Divin- 
ity. His complete works have been published in various 
editions of from six to nine volumes. His Logic and his 
Imjyrovcment of the Mind are the best known of his prose 
writings. Of his literary merits Doctor Johnson said : *'He 
has provided instruction for all ages, from those who are lisp- 
ing their first lessons to the enlightened readers of Locke ; he 
has left neither corporal nor 6i)iritual nature unexamined. He 
has taught the science of reasoning and the science of the 
stars. His character, therefore, must be judged from the 
multiplicity and diversity of his attainments, rather than 
from any single performance. 

Of his Ilymns^ James Montgomery said : ** Every Sabbath, 
in every region where his native tongue is spoken, thousands 
and tens of thousands of voices are sending the sacrificos of 
prayer and praise to God in the strains which he prepared a 
century ago. Probably no poetry in the language has been 
more widely read or warmly prized. 

Doctor Watts was small in stature, being little more than 
five feet high, and was never married. Monuments have been 
erected to his memory in Abney Park and Westminster Abbey. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

No man is obliged to learn and know every thing ; 
this can neither be sought nor required, for it is utterly 
impossible ; yet all persons are under some obligation to 
improve their own understanding ; otherwise it will be 
a barren desert, or a forest overgrown with weeds and 
brambles. Universal ignorance or infinite errors will 
overspread the mind which is utterly neglected and lies 
without any cultivation. 

Skill in the sciences is indeed the business and profes- 
sion of but a small part of mankind ; but there are many 
others placed in such an exalted rank in the world, as 
allows them much leisure and large opportunities to 
cultivate their reason, and to beautify and enrich their 
minds with various knowledge. Even the lower orders 
of men have particular callings in life, wherein they 
ought to acquire a just degree of skill ; and this is not to 
be done well, without thinking and reasoning about them. 

The common duties and benefits of society, which 

belong to every man living, as we are social creatures, 

and even our native and necessary relations to a family, 
2 
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a neighborhood, or government, oblige all persons, 
whatsoever, to use their reasoning powers upon a 
thousand occasions; every hour of life calls for some 
regular exercise of our judgment, as to time and things, 
persons and actions : without a prudent and discreet 
determination in matters before us, we shall be plunged 
into perpetual errors in our conduct. Now that which 
should always be practiced must at some time be learned. 

Besides, every son and daughter of Adam has a most 
important concern in the affairs of the life to come, and 
therefore it is a matter of the highest moment, for 
every one to understand, to judge, and to reason right 
about the things of religion. It is vain for any to say, 
we have no leisure time for it. The daily intervals of 
time, and vacancies from necessary labor, together with 
the one day in seven in the Christian world, allow suffi- 
cient time for this, if men would but apply themselves 
to it with half so much zeal and diligence as they do to 
the trifles and amusements of this life, and it would turn 
to infinitely better account. 

Thus it appears to be the necessary duty and the 
interest of every person living, to improve his 
understanding, to inform his judgment, to treasure 
u]} useful knowledge, and to acquire the skill of good 
reasoning, as far as his station, capacity, and circum- 
stances furnish him with proper means for it. Our mi.s- 
takes in judgment may plunge us into much folly and 
guilt in practice. By acting without thought or rea- 
son, we dishonor the God that made us reasonable 
creatures, we often become injurious to our neigh- 
bors, kindred, or friends, and we bring sin and misery 
upon ourselves ; for we are accountable to God, our 
Judge, for every part of our irregular and mistaken 
conduct, where He hath given us sujfficient advantages 
to guard against those mistakes. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENEEIL KULES FOR THE IMPEOVEMENT OF 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Rule I. — Deeply possess your mind v^ith the va«t 
importance of a good judgment, and the ricli and ines- 
timable advantage of right reasoning. Review the in- 
stances of your own misconduct in life ; think seriously 
with yourselves how many follies and sorrows you had 
escaped, and how much guilt and misery you had pre- 
vented, if from your early years you had but taken due 
pains to judge aright concerning persons, times, and 
things. This will awaken you with lively vigor to 
address yourselves to the work of improving your rea- 
soning powers, and seizing every opportunity and ad- 
vantage for that end. 

II. Consider the ^veaknesses, frailties, and mis- 
takes of human nature in general, which arise from 
the very constitution of a soul united to an animal body 
and subjected to many inconveniences thereby. Con- 
sider the depth and difficulty of many truths, and the 
flattering appearances of falsehood, whence arises an 
infinite variety of dangers to which we are exposed in 
our judgment of things. Read with greediness those 
authors that treat of the doctrine of prejudices, prepos- 
sessions, and springs of error, on purpose to make your 
soul watchful on all sides, that it suffer itself, as far as 
possible, to be imposed upon by none of them. 

III. A slight vie^v of things so momentous is not 
sufficient. You should therefore contrive and practice 
some proper methods to acquaint yourself with your own 
ignorance, and to impress your mind with a deep and 

19 
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painful sense of the low and imperfect degrees of your 
present knowledge, that you may be incited with labor 
and activity to pursue after greater measures. Among 
others, you may find some such methods as these suc- 
cessful. 

1. Take a vnde survey now and then of the vast and 
unMmited region of learning. Let your meditations 
run over the names of all the sciences, with their 
numerous branchings, and innumerable particular themes 
of knowledge ; and then reflect how few of them you are 
acquainted with in any tolerable degree. The most 
learned of mortals will never find occasion to act over 
again what is fabled of Alexander the Great, that when 
he had conquered what was called the eastern world, he 
wept for want of more worlds to conquer. The worlds 
of science are immense and endless. 

2. Think what a numberless variety of questions and 
difficulties there are belonging even to that particular 
science in which you have made the greatest progress, 
and how few of them there are in which you have 
arrived at a final and undoubted certainty ; excepting 
only those questions in the pure and simple mathematics, 
whose theorems are demonstrable, and leave scarce any 
doubt ; and yet, even in the pursuit of some few of these, 
mankind have been strangely bewildered. 

3. Sjpend a few thoughts sometimes on the puzzling inquiries 
concerning vacuums and atoms, the doctrine of infinites, 
indivisibles, and incommensurables in geometry, wherein 
there appear some insolvable difficulties : do this on pur- 
pose to give you a more sensible impression of the 
poverty of your understanding and the imperfection 
of your knowledge. This will teach you what a vain 
thing it is to fancy that you know all things, and 
will instruct you to think modestly of your present 
attainments, when every dust of the earth and every 
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inch of empty space surmounts your understanding 
and triumphs over your presumption. 

Arithmo had been bred up to accounts all his life and 
thought himself a complete master of numbers. But when he 
was pushed hard to give the square root of the number 2, he 
tried at it and labored long in millesimal fractions, till he 
confessed there was no end of the inquiry ; and yet he learned 
so much modesty by this perplexing question, that he was • 
afraid to say it was an impossible thing. It is some good^ 
degree of improvement, when we are afraid to be positive. 

4. Read the dccounts of those vast treasures of knowledge 
which some of the dead have possessed, and some of the 
living do possess. Bead and be astonished at the 
almost incredible advances which have been made in 
science. Acquaint yourself with some persons of great 
learning, that by converse among them and comparing 
yourself with them, you may acquire a mean opinion of 
your own attainments and may thereby be animated 
with new zeal, to equal them as far as possible, or to 
exceed: thus let your diligence be quickened by a 
generous and laudable emulation. If Yanillus had 
never met with Scitorio and Palydes, he had never 
imagined himself a mere novice in philosophy, nor ever 
set himself to study in good earnest. 

Eemember this, that if upon some few superficial 
acquirements you value, exalt, and swell yourself, as 
though you were a man of learning already, you are 
thereby building a most impassable barrier against all 
improvement ; you will lie down and indulge in idleness, 
and rest yourself contented in the midst of deep and 
shameful ignorance. MvUi ad sciervtiam pervenissent si se 
iUuc pervenisse non putassenL 

IV. Presume not too much upon a bright genius, a 
ready wit, and good parts ; for this, without labor and 
study, will never make a man of knowledge and wisdom. 
This has been an unhappy temptation to persons of a 
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vigorous and gay fancy, to despise learning and study. 
They have been acknowledged to shine in an assembly, 
and sparkle in a discourse on common topics, and thence 
they took it into their heads to abandon reading and 
labor, and grow old in ignorance; but when they had 
lost their vivacity of animal nature and youth, they 
became stupid and sottish even to contempt and ridicule. 

Lucidus and ScintlUo are young men of this stamp ; they 
shine in conversation ; they spread their native riches before 
the ignorant ; they pride themselves in their own lively 
images of fancy, ana imagine themselves wise and learned; 
but they had best avoid the presence of the skillful and the 
test of reasoning; and I would advise them once a day to 
think forward a little, what a contemptible figure they will 
make in age. 

The witty men sometimes have sense enough to know their 
own foible; and therefore they craftily shun the attacks of 
argument, or boldly pretend to despise and renounce them, 
because they are conscious of their own ignorance and 
inwardly confess their want of acquaintance with the skill of 
reasoning. 

V. As you are not to fancy yourself a learned man 
because you are blessed with a ready wit ; so neither 
must you imagine that large and laborious reading, and 
a strong memory, can denominate you truly wise. 

What that excellent critic has determined when he 

decided the question, whether wit or study makes the 

best poet, may well be applied to every sort of learning : 

Ego nee studium sine divite vena. 

Nee rude quid prosit, video, ingenium : alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 

— Ilor, de Art, Poet 
Thus made English : 

Concerning poets there has been contest, 

Whether they're made by art or nature best ; 

But if I may presume in this affair. 

Among the rest my judgment to declare, 

No art without a genius will avail, 

And parts without the help of art will fail : 

But both ingredients jointly must unite, 

Or verse will never slline with a transcendent light. 

— Oldham, 
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It is meditation and studious thought, it is the exer- 
cise of your own reason and judgment upon all you read, 
that gives good sense even to the best genius and 
affords your understanding the truest improvement. A 
boy of a strong memory may repeat a whole book of 
Euclid, yet be no geometrician ; for he may not be able 
perhaps to demonstrate one single theorem. 

A well-furnished library and a capacious memory are 
indeed of singular use toward the improvement of the 
mind ; but if all your learning be nothing else but a mere 
amassment of what others have written, without a due 
penetration into the meaning, and without a judicious 
choice and determination of your own sentiments, I do 
not see what title your head has to true learning, above 
your shelves. Though you have read philosophy and 
theology, morals and metaphysics in abundance, and 
every other art and science, yet if your memory is the 
only faculty employed, with the neglect of your reason- 
ing powers, you can justly claim no higher character but 
that of a good historian of the sciences. 

VI. Be not so weak as to imagine that a life of 
learning is a life of laziness and ease ; dare not give 
up yourself to any of the learned professions, unless you 
are resolved to labor hard at study, and can make it your 
delight and the joy of your life, according to the motto 
of our late Lord Chancellor King : 

.... Labor ipse voluptas. 
(Labor, itself, is a pleasure.) 

It is no idle thing to be a scholar indeed. A man 
much addicted to luxury and pleasure, recreation and 
pastime, should never pretend to devote himself entirely 
to the sciences, unless his soul be so reformed and refined, 
that he can taste all these entertainments eminently in 
his closet, among his books and papers. 
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Sobrino is a temperate man and a philosopher, and he feeds 
upon partridge and pheasant, venison and ragouts, and every 
delicacy, in a growing understanding, and a serene and healthy 
soul, though he dines on a dish of sprouts or turnips. Lan- 
guinos loved his ease, and therefore chose to be brought up a 
scholar; he had much indolence in his temper; and as he 
never cared for study, he falls under universal contempt in his 
profession, because he has nothing but the gown and the name. 

Vn. Let the hope of new discoveries, as well as the 
satisfaction and pleasure of known truths, animate your 
daily industry. Do not think learning in general is 
arrived at its perfection, or that the knowledge of any 
particular subject in any science can not be improved, 
merely because it has lain five hundred or a thousand 
years without improvement. The present age, by the 
blessing of God on the ingenuity and diligence of men, 
has brought to light such truths in natural philosophy, 
and such discoveries in the heavens and the earth, as 
seemed to be beyond the reach of man. But may there 
not be Sir Isaac Newtons in every science? You should 
never despair therefore of finding out that which has 
never yet been found, unless you see something in the 
nature of it which renders it unsearchable and above the 
reach of our faculties. 

VIII. Do not hover always on the surface of things, 
nor take up suddenly with mere appearances ; but pene- 
trate into the depth of matters, as far as your time and 
circumstances allow, especially in those things which re- 
late to your own profession. Do not indulge yourselves 
to judge of things by the first glimpse, or a short and 
superficial view of them ; for this will fill the mind with 
errors and prejudices, and give it a wrong turn and ill 
habit of thinking, and make much work for retraction. 

As for those sciences, or those parts of knowledge, 
which either your profession, your leisure, your inclina- 
tion, or your incapacity, forbid you to pursue with much 
application, or to search far into them, you must be con- 
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tented with an historical and superficial knowledge of 
them, and not pretend to form any judgment of your 
own on those subjects which you understand very im- 
perfectly. 

IX. Once a day, especially in the early years of life 
and study, call yourselves to an account what new 
ideas, what new proposition or truth you have gained, 
what further confirmation of known truths, and what ad- 
vances you have made in any part of knowledge ; and 
let no day, if possible, pass away without some intellec- 
tual gain: such a course, well pursued, must certainly 
advance us in useful knowledge. It is a wise proverb 
among the learned, borrowed from the lips and practice 
of a celebrated painter, Nuda dies sine linea, ** Let no day 
pass v^ithout one line at least;" and it was a sacred 
rule among the Pythagoreans, That they should every 
evening thrice run over the actions and affairs of the 
day, and examine what their conduct had been, what 
they had done, or what they had neglected; and they 
assured their pupils, that by this method they would 
make a noble progress in the path of virtue. 

Nor let soft slumber close your eyes, 
Before you've recollected thrice 
The train of action through the day : 
Where have my feet chose out their way. 
What have I learned, where'er I've been, 
From all I've heard, from all I've seen ? 
What know I more that's worth the knowing? 
What have I done that's worth the doing? 
What have I sought that I should shun ? 
What duty have I left undone? 
Or into what new follies run ? 
These self-inquiries are the road 
That leads to virtue, and to God. 

I would be glad, among a nation of Christians, to 
find young men heartily engaged in the practice of what 
this heathen writer teaches. 
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X. Maintain a constant watch at all times against a 
dogmatical spirit : fix not your assent to any proposition 
in a firm and unalterable manner, till you have some 
firm and unalterable ground for it, and till you have ar- 
rived at some clear and sure evidence; till you have 
turned the proposition on all sides and searched the 
matter through and through, so that you can not be mis- 
taken. And even where you may think you have full 
grounds of assurance, be not too early, nor too frequent, 
in expressing this assurance in too peremptory and posi- 
tive a manner, remembering that human nature is al- 
ways liable to mistake in this corrupt and feeble state. 
A dogmatical spirit has many inconveniences attending 
it : as 

1. It stops the ear against all further reasoning upon 
that subject, and shuts up the mind from all further im- 
provements of knowledge. If you have resolutely fixed 
your opinion, though it be upon too slight and insufii- 
cient grounds, yet you will stand determined to renounce 
the strongest reason brought for the contrary opinion, 
and grow obstinate against the force of the clearest ar- 
gument. 

Positive is a man of this character ; and has often pro- 
nounced his assurance of the Cartesian vortexes; last year 
some further light broke in upon his understanaing, with 
uncontrollable force, by reading something of mathematical 
philosophy ; yet having asserted his former opinions in a most 
confident manner, he is tempted now to wink a little against 
the truth, or to prevaricate in his discourse upon that subject, 
lest by admitting conviction, he should expose himself to the 
necessity of confessing his former folly and mistake : and he 
has not humility enough for that. 

2. A dogmatical spirit naturally leads ris to arrogance 
of mindj and gives a man some airs in conversation 
which are too haughty and assuming. Audens is a man 
of learning, and very good company ; but his infallible 
assurance renders his carriage sometimes insupportable. 



^ 
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A dogmatical spirit inclines a man to be censorious of 
his neighbors. Every one of his own opinions appears 
to him written a^ it were with sunbeams ; and he grows 
angry that his neighbor does not see it in the same 
light. He is tempted to disdain his correspondents, as 
men of a low and dark understanding, because they will 
not believe what he does. Furio goes farther in this 
wild track and charges those who refuse his notions 
with willful obstinacy and vile hypocrisy ; he tells them 
boldly, that they resist the truth and sin against their 
consciences. 

XI. Though caution and slow assent will guard you 
a^^^ainst frequent mistakes and retractions; yet you should 
get humility and courage enough to retract any mistake, 
and confess an error: frequent changes are tokens of 
levity in our first determinations ; yet you should never 
be too proud to change your opinion, nor frightened at the 
name of changeling. Learn to scorn those vulgar bug- 
bears, which confirm foolish man in his old mistakes, for 
fear of being charged with inconstancy. I confess it is 
better not to judge, than to judge falsely ; it is wiser to 
withhold our assent till we see complete evidence ; but 
if we have too suddenly given up our assent, as the wisest 
man does sometimes, if we have professed what we find 
afterwards to be false, we should never be ashamed nor 
afraid to renounce a mistake. That is a noble essay 
which is found among the Occasional Fapers, ^^ to encour- 
age the world to practice retractations"; and I would 
recommend it to the perusal of every scholar and every 
Christian. 

XII. He that would raise his judgment above the vul- 
gar rank of mankind, and learn to pass a just sentence 
on persons and things, must take heed of a fanciful 
temper of mind and a humorous conduct in his affairs. 
Fancy and humor, early and constantly indulged, may 
expect an old age overrun with follies. 
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The notion of a humorist is one that is greatly pleased, 
or greatly displeased, with little things ; who sets his heart 
much upon matters of very small importance ; who has 
his will determined every day by trifles, his actions sel- 
dom directed by the reason and nature of things, and his 
passions frequently raised by things of little moment. 
Where this practice is allowed, it will insensibly warp 
the judgment to pronounce little things great, and tempt 
you to lay a great weight upon them. In short, this 
temper will incline you to pass an unjust value on almost 
every thing that occurs ; and every step you take in this 
path is just so far out of the way to wisdom. 

XIII. For the same reason have a care of trifling with 
things important and momentous, or of sporting with 
things a^vful and sacred : do not indulge a spirit of 
ridicule, as some witty men do on all occasions and sub- 
jects. This will as unhappily bias the judgment on the 
other side, and incline you to pass a low esteem on the most 
valuable objects. Whatsoever evil habit we indulge in 
practice, it will insensibly obtain a power over our un- 
derstanding and betray us into many errors. 

Jocander is ready with his jests to answer every thing that 
he hears ; he reads books in the same jovial humor, and has 
gotten tne art of turning every thought and sentence into 
merriment. How many awkward and irregular judgments 
does this man pass upon solemn subjects, even when he designs 
to be grave and in earnest ! His mirth and laughing humor 
is formed into habit and temper, and leads his understanding 
shamefully astray. You will see him wandering in pursuit of 
a gay flying feather, and he is drawn by a sort of ignis fatuua 
into bogs and mire almost every day of his life. 

XIV. Ever maintain a virtuous and pious frame of 
spirit ; for an indulgence of vicious inclinations de- 
bases the understanding and perverts the judgment. 
Whoredom and wine, and new wine, take away the heart 
and soul, and reason of a man. Sensuality ruins the better 
faculties of the mind ; an indulgence to appetite and pas- 
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sion enfeebles the powers of reason; it makes the judg- 
ment weak and susceptible of every falsehood, and espe- 
cially of such mistakes as have a tendency towards the 
gratification of the animal : and it warps the soul aside 
strangely from that steadfast honesty and integrity that 
necessarily belongs to the pursuit of truth. It is the vir- 
tuous man who is in a fair way to wisdom. *^ God gives 
to those that are good in His sight wisdom, and knowl- 
edge, and joy,'' Eccles. 2: 26. 

XV. Watchagainsttheprideof your own reason and 
a vain conceit of your own intellectual powers, with the 
neglect of divine aid and blessing. Presume not upon 
great attainments in knowledge by your own self-suffi- 
ciency : those who trust to their own understanding en- 
tirely are pronounced fools in the word of God ; and it is 
the wisest of men gives them this character. '*He that 
trusteth in his own heart is a fool,'' Pro v. 28 : 26. 
And the same divine writer advises us to ^Hrust in the 
Lord with all our heart, and not to lean to our under- 
standings, nor to be wise in our own eyes," chap. 3 : 5, 7. 

XVI. Offer up, therefore, your daily requests to 
God the Father of lights, that He would bless all your at- 
tempts and labors in reading, study, and conversation. 
Think with yourself how easily and how insensibly, by 
one turn of thought. He can lead you into a large scene of 
useful ideas: He can teach you to lay hold on a clue which 
may guide your thoughts with safety and ease through all 
the difficulties of an intricate subject. Think how easily 
the Author of your beings can direct your motions, by 
His providence, so that the glance of an eye, or a word 
striking the ear, or a sudden turn of the fancy, shall con- 
duct you to a train of happy sentiments. By His secret 
and supreme method of government. He can draw you 
to read such a treatise, or converse with such a person, 
who may give you more light into some deep subject in 
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an hour, than you could obtain by a month of your own 
solitary labor. 

Implore constantly His divine grace to point your 
inclination to proper studies, and to fix your heart there. 
He can keep off temptations on the right hand, and on 
the left, both by the course of His providence, and by the 
secret and insensible intimations of His Spirit. He can 
guard your understandings from every evil influence of 
error, and secure you from the danger of evil books and 
men, which might otherwise have a fatal effect and lead 
you into pernicious mistakes. 

Even the poets call upon the muse as a goddess to 
assist them in their compositions. 

The first lines of Homer in his Iliad and his Odyssey^ 
the first line of Musseus in his song of Hero and Leander, 
the beginning of Hesiod in his poem of WorJcs and Bays, 
and several others furnish us with sufficient examples 
of this kind ; nor does Ovid leave out this piece of devo- 
tion, as he begins his stories of the Metamorphoses. 
Christianity so much the more obliges us, by the precepts 
of Scripture, to invoke the assistance of the true God in 
all our labors of the mind, for the improvement of our- 
selves and others. Bishop Saunderson says, that study 
without prayer is atheism, as well as that prayer without 
study is presumption. And we are still more abun- 
dantly encouraged by the testimony of those who have 
acknowledged, from their own experience, that sincere 
prayer was no hinderance to their studies : they have 
gotten more knowledge sometimes upon their knees, 
than by their labor in perusing a variety of authors; 
and they have left this observation for such as follow. 
Bene orasse est bene stvduisse, ^ Spraying is the best 
studying." 

To conclude, let industry and devotion join together, 
and you need not doubt the hai)i)y success. Prov. 2:2: 
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*^ Incline thine ear to wisdom; apply thine heart to 
understanding; cry after knowledge, and lift up thy 
voice : seek her as silver, and search for her as for hidden 
treasures; then shalt thou understand the fear of the 
Lord,'' etc., which ^4sthe beginning of wisdom.'' It is 
^Hhe Lord who gives wisdom even to the simple, and 
out of his mouth cometh knowledge and understanding." 



CHAPTEE II. 

OBSERVATION, READING, INSTRUCTION IJY LECTURES, 
CONVERSATION, AND STUDY, COMPARED. 

TnERfe are five eminent means or methods whereby 
the mind is improved in the knowledge of things ; and 
these are observation, reading, instruction by lectures, 
conversation, and meditation ; which last in a most 
peculiar manner, is called study. 

Let us survey the general definitions or descriptions 
of them all. 

1. Observation is the notice that we take of all oc- 
currences in human life, whether they are sensible or 
intellectual, whether relating to persons or things, to our- 
selves or others. It is this that furnishes us, even from 
our infancy, with a rich variety of ideas and i)ropositioiis, 
words and phrases : it is by this we know that fire will 
burn, that the sun gives light, that a horse eats grass, 
that an acorn produces an oak, that man is a being 
capable of reasoning and discourse, that our judgment is 
weak, that our mistakes are many, that our sorrows are 
great, that our bodies die and are carried to the grave, 
and that one generation succeeds another. All those 
things which we see, which we hoar or feel, which we 
perceive by sense or consciousness, or which we know 
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in a direct manner, with scarce any exercise of our reflect - 
ing faculties or our reasoning powers, may be included 
under the general name of observation. 

When this observation relates to any thing that imme- 
diately concerns ourselves, and of which Ve are conscious, 
it may be called experience. So I am said to know or 
experience that I have in myself a power of thinking, 
fearing, loving, etc., that I have appetites and passions 
working in me, and many personal occurrences have 
attended me in this life. 

Observation, therefore, includes all that Mr. Locke 
means by sensation and reflection. 

When we are searching out the nature or properties 
of any being by various methods of trial, or when we 
apply some active powers, or set some causes ta work to 
observe what effects they would produce, this sort of ob- 
servation is called experiment. So when I throw a 
bullet into water, I find it sinks ; and when I throw the 
same bullet into quicksilver, I see it swims : but if I beat 
out this bullet into a thin hollow shape, like a dish, then 
it will swim in the water too. So when I strike two 
flints together, I find they produce fire ; when I throw a 
seed in the earth, it grows up into a plant. 

All these 'belong to the first method of knowledge ; 
which I shall call observation. 

2. Reading is that means or method of knowledge 
\vhereby v^e acquaint ourselves with what other men 
have written, or published to the world in their writings. 
These arts of reading and writing are of infinite advan- 
tage ; for by them we are made partakers of the senti- 
ments, observations, reasonings, and improvements of 
all the learned world, in the most remote nations, and in 
former ages almost from the beginning of mankind. 

3. Public or private lectures are such verbal in- 
structions as are given by a teacher >vhile the 
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learners attend in silence. This is the way of learning 
religion from the pulpit ; or of philosophy or theology 
from the professor's chair; or of mathematics, by a 
teacher showing us various theorems or problems, i. e., 
speculations or practices, by demonstration and opera- 
tion, with all the instruments of art necessary to those 
operations. 

4. Conversation is another method of improving our 
minds, wherein, by mutual discourse and inquiry, we 
learn the sentiments of others, as well as communicate 
our sentiments to others in the same manner. Some- 
times, indeed, though both parties speak by turns, yet 
the advantage is only on one side, as when a teacher and 
a learner meet and discourse together: but frequently 
the profit is mutual. Under the head of conversation 
we may also rank disputes of various kinds. 

5. Meditation or study includes all those exercises of 
the mind, whereby we render all the former methods 
useful for our increase in true knowledge and wisdom. 
It is by meditation we come to confirm our memory of 
things that pass through our thoughts in the occurrences 
of life, in our own experiences, and in the observations 
we make. It is by meditation that we draw various in- 
ferences, and establish in our minds general principles 
of knowledge. It is by meditation that we compare the 
various ideas which we derive from our senses, or from 
the operations of our souls, and join them in proposi- 
tions. It is by meditation that we fix in our memory 
whatsoever we learn, and form our judgment of the 
truth or falsehood, the strength or weakness, of what 
others speak or write. It is meditation or study that 
draws out long chains of argument, and searches and 
finds deep and difScult truths which before lay concealed 
in darkness. 

It would be a needless thing to prove, that our own 
8 
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solitary meditations, together with the few observations 
that the most part of mankind are capable of making, 
are not sufficient, of themselves, to lead ns into the 
attainment of any considerable proportion of knowledge, 
at least in an age so much improved as ours is, without 
the assistance of conversation and reading, and other 
proper instructions that are to be attained in our days. 
Yet each of these five methods have their peculiar 
advantages, whereby they assist each other; and their 
peculiar defects, which have need to be supplied by the 
other's assistance. Let us trace over some of the partic- 
ular advantages of each. 

I. One method of improving the mind is observation, 
and the advantages of it are these : 

1. It is owing to observation, tJmt our mind is furnished 
vMh the first simple and complex ideas. It is this lays 
the ground- work and foundation of all knowledge, 
and makes us capable of using any of the other methods 
for improving the mind: for if we did not attain 
a variety of sensible and intellectual ideas by the sen- 
sations of outward objects, by the consciousness of our 
own appetites and passions, pleasures and pains, and by 
inward experience of the actings of our own spirits, it 
would be impossible either for men or books to teach us 
any thing. It is observation that must give us our 
first ideas of things, as it includes in it sense and con- 
sciousness. 

2. All our, Jcnmoledge derived from observation, whether 
it be of single ideas or of propositions, is knowledge 
gotten at first hand. Hereby we see and know things 
tus they are, or as they appear to us; we take the 
impressions of them on our minds from the original 
objects themselves, which give a clearer and stronger 
conception of things : these ideas are more lively, and 
the x)ropositions (at least in many cases) are much more 
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evident. Whereas, what knowledge we derive from lec- 
tures, reading, and conversation, is but the copy of other 
men's ideas, that is, the picture of a picture; and it is 
one remove farther from the original. 

3. Another advantage of observation is, that we may gain 
knowledge all the day long, and every moment of 
our lives ; and every moment of our existence we may 
be adding something to our intellectual treasures thereby, 
except only while we are asleep, and even then the re- 
membrance of our dreaming will teach us some truths, 
and lay a foundation for a better acquaintance with 
human nature, both in the powers and in the frailties 
of it. 

II. The next way of improving the mind is by read- 
ing, and the advantages of it are such as these : 

1. By reading we acquaint ourselves, in a very extensive 
manner, mith the affairs, actions, and thoughts, of the living 
and the dead, in the most remote nations and most dis- 
tant ages, and that with as much ease as though 
they lived in our own age and nation. By reading of 
books we may learn something from all parts of man- 
kind; whereas, by observation we learn all from our- 
selves, and only what comes within our own direct 
cognizance ; by conversation we can only enjoy the 
assistance of a very few persons, viz., those who are near 
us and live at the same time when we do, that is, our 
neighbors and contemporaries; but our knowledge is 
much more narrowed still, if we confine ourselves merely 
to our own solitary reasonings, without much observation 
or reading; for then all our improvement must arise only 
from our own inward powers and meditations. 

2. By reading we learn not only the actions and the senti- 
ments of different nations and ages, but we transfer to 
ourselves the knov^ledge and improvements of the most 
learned men, the v^isest and the best of mankind, 
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when or wheresoever they lived ; for though many books 
have been written by weak and injudicious persons, yet 
the most of those books which have obtained great repu- 
tation in the world, are the products of great and wise 
men in their several ages and nations : whereas we can 
obtain the conversation and instruction of those only who 
are within the reach of our dwelling, or our acquaint- 
ance, whether they are wise or unwise : and sometimes 
that narrow sphere scarce affords any person of great 
eminence in wisdom or learning, unless our instructor 
happen to have this character. And as for our study 
and meditations, even when we arrive at some good 
degrees of learning, our advantage for further improve- 
ment in knowledge by them, is still far more contracted 
than what we may derive from reading. 

3. When we read good authors^ we learn the best, the most 
labored, and most refined sentiments, even of those 
v^ise and learned men ; for they have studied hard, and 
have committed to writing their maturest thoughts, and 
the result of their long study and experience : whereas, 
by conversation, and in some lectures, we obtain many 
times only the present thoughts of our tutors or friends, 
which (though they may be bright and useful), yet, at 
first perhaps, may be sudden and indigested, and are 
mere hints which have risen to no maturity. 

4. It is another advantage of reading, that we may 
review what v/e have read ; we may consult the page 
again and again, and meditate on it at successive seasons, 
in our serenest and retired hours, having the book always 
at hand : but what we obtain by conversation and in lec- 
tures, is oftentimes lost again as soon as the company 
breaks up, or at least when the day vanishes, unless we 
happen to have the talent of a good memory, or quickly 
retire and note down what remarkable thoughts or ideas 
we have found in those discourses. And for the same 
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reason, and for the want of retiring and writing, many 
a learned man has lost several useful meditations of his 
own, and could never recall them again. 

III. The advantage of verbal instructions by public 
or private lectures are these : 

1. There is something mwre sprighUy^ more delightful and 
entertaining^ in the living discourse of a wise, learned, 
and well qualified teacher, than there is in the silent 
and sedentary practice of reading. The very turn 
of voice, the good pronunciation, and the polite and 
alluring manner which some teachers have attained, will 
engage the attention, keep the soul fixed, and convey 
and insinuate into the mind, the ideas of things in a more 
lively and forcible way, than the mere reading of books , 
in the silence and retirement of the closet. 

2. A tutor or instructor, when he paraphrases and 
explains other authors, can marlc out the precise point of 
difficulty or controversy, and unfold it. He can show you 
which paragraphs are of greatest importance, and 
which are of less moment. He can teach his hearers 
what authors, or what parts of an author are best worth 
reading on any particular subject, and thus save his dis- 
ciples much time and pains, by shortening the labors of 
their closet and private studies. He can show you what 
were the doctrines of the ancients, in a compendium 
which perhaps would cost much labor and the perusal 
of many books to attain. He can inform you what new 
doctrines or sentiments are arising in the world before 
they come to be public ; as well as acquaint you with his 
own private thoughts, and his own experiments and 
observations, which never were, and perhaps never will 
be published to the world, and yet may be very valuable 
and useful. 

3. A living instructor can convey to our senses those 
notions with which he would furnish our minds, when 
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he teaches us natural philosophy, or most parts of mathe- 
matical learning. Hci can make the experiments before 
our eyes. He can describe figures and diagrams, point 
to the lines and angles, and make out the demonstration 
in a more intelligible manner by sensible means, which 
can not so well be done by mere reading, even though 
we should have the same figures lying in a book before 
our eyes. A living teacher, therefore, is a most neces- 
sary help in these studies. 

I might add also, that even where the subject of dis- 
course is moral, logical, or rhetorical, etc., and which does 
not directly come under the notice of our senses, a tutor 
may explain his ideas by such familiar examples, and 
plain or simple similitudes, as seldom find place in books 
and writings. 

4. When an instructor' in his lectures delivers any matter^ 
of difficulty, or expresses himself in such a manner 
as seems obscure, so that you do not take up his ideas, 
clearly or fully, you have opportunity, at least when the 
lecture is finished, or at other proper seasons, to inquire 
how such a sentence should be understood, or how such 
a difficulty may be explained and removed. 

If there be permission given to free converse v/ith the 
tutor, either in the midst of the lecture, or rather at the 
end of it, concerning any doubts or difficulties that occur 
to the hearer, this brings it very near to conversation or 
discourse. 

IV. Conversation is the next method of improve- 
ment, and it is attended with the following advantages : 

1. When we converse familiarly with a learned fnend, we 
have his own help at hand to explain to us every word 
and sentiment that seems obscure in his discourse, and to 
inform us of his whole meaning ; so that we are in much 
less danger of mistaking his sense : whereas in books, 
whatsoever is really obscure may also abide always ob- 
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scurc without remedy, since the author is not at hand, 
that we may inquire his sense. 

If we mistake the meaning" of our friend in conversa- 
tion, we are quickly set right again ; but in reading, we 
many times go on in the same mistake and are not 
capable of recovering ourselves from it. Thence it conies 
to pass that we have so many contests in all ages about * 
the meaning of ancient authors, and especially the sacred 
writers. Happy should we be could we but converse with 
Moses, Isaiah, and St. Paul, and consult the prophets 
and apostles, when we meet with a difficult text : but 
that glorious conversation is reserved for tlie ages of 
future blessedness. 

2. When toe are discoursing upon any theme tviih a 
friend^ we nmy propose our doubts and objections against 
his Kenliments, and have them solved and answered at 
once. The difficulties that arise in our minds may be 
removed by one enlightening word of our correspondent : 
whereas in reading, if a difficulty or question arises in our 
thoughts, which the author has not happened to mention, 
we must be content without a present answer or solution 
of it. Books can not speak. 

3. Not only the doubts which arise in the mind upon 
any subject or discourse are easily proposed and solved 
in conversation, but Vie very difficulties we ineet with 
in books, and in our private studies, mayjind a relief by 
friendly conferences. We may pore upon a knotty point 
in solitary meditation many months without a solution, 
because perhaps we have gotten into a wrong track of 
thought ; and our labor (while we are pursuing a false 
scent) is not only useless and unsuccessful, but it leads 
us perhaps into a long train of error for want of being 
corrected in the first step. But if we note down this 
difficulty when we read it, we may propose it to an in- 
genious correspondent when we see him ; we may be re- 
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lieved in a moment, and find the difficulty vanish : he 
beholds the object perhaps in a different view, sets it 
before ns in quite another light, leads us at once into 
evidence and truth, and that with a delightful surprise. 

4. Conversation calls out into light what has been 
lodged in all the recesses and secret chambers of the 
soul : by occasional hints and incidents it brings old useful 
notions into remembrance ; it unfolds and displays the 
hidden treasures of knowledge with which reading ob- 
servation, and study, had before furnished the mind. 
By mutual discourse the soul is awakened and allured 
to bring forth its hoards of knowledge, and it learns how 
to render them most useful to mankind. A man of vast 
reading without conversation is like a miser, who lives 
only to himself. 

5. In free and friendly conversation, our intellectual 
powers are more animated^ and our spirits act with a 
superior vigor in the quest and pursuit of unknown 
truths. There is a sharpness and sagacity of thought 
that attends conversation beyond what we find whilst 
we are shut up reading and musing in our retirements. 
Our souls may be serene in solitude, but not sparkling, 
though perhaps we are employed in reading the works 
of the brightest writers. Often has it happened in free 
discourse, that new thoughts are strangely struck out, and 
the seeds of truth sparkle and blaze through the com- 
pany, which in calm and silent reading would never have 
been excited. By conversation you will both give and 
receive this benefit ; as flints, when put into motion, and 
striking against each other, produce living fire on both 
sides, which would never have arisen from the same hard 
materials in a state of rest. 

6. In generous conversation, amongst ingenious and 
learned men, we have a. great advantage of proposing our 
private opinions, and of bringing mir own sentiments to the 
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test, and learning in a more compendious and safer 
way what the world will judge of them, how mankind 
will receive them, what objections may be raised against 
them, what defects there are in our scheme, and how to 
correct our own mistakes ; which advantages are not so 
easy to be obtained by our own private meditations : for 
the pleasure we take in our own notions, and the passion 
of self-love, as well as the narrowness of our views, tempt 
us to pass too favorable an opinion on our own schemes ; 
whereas the variety of genius in our several associates 
will give happy notices how our opinions will stand in 
the view of mankind. 

7. It is also another considerable advantage of con- 
versation, that it furnishes the student with the Jcnoicl- 
edge of men and the affairs of life^ as reading furnishes 
him with book learning. A man who dwells all his days 
among books may have amassed together a vast heap of 
notions ; but he may be a mere scholar, which is a con- 
temptible sort of character in the world. A hermit, who 
has been shut up in his cell in a college, has contracted 
a sort of mould and rust upon his soul, and all his airs 
of behavior have a certain awkwardness in them ; but 
these awkward airs are worn away by degrees in com- 
pany : the rust and the mould are filed and brushed off 
by polite conversation. The scholar now becomes a citi- 
zen or a gentleman, a neighbor, and a friend ; he learns 
how to dress his sentiments in the fairest colors, as well 
as to set them in the strongest light. Thus he brings out 
liis notions with honor ; he makes some use of them in 
the world and improves the theory by the practice. 

But before we proceed too far in finishing a bright char- 
acter by convcTsation, we should consider that something 
(^Lse is necessary besides an acquaintance with men and 
books : and therefore I add, 

V. Mere lectures, reading, and conversation, without 
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thinking, are not sufficient to make a man of knowledge 
and wisdom. It is our own thought and reflection, 
study and meditation, that must attend all the other 
methods of improvement and perfect them. It carries 
these advantages with it: 

1. Though observation and instruction, reading and 
conversation, may furnish us with many ideas of men 
and things, yet it is our own meditation, and the labor 
of our own thoughts, that mvst form our judgment of 
tilings. Our own thoughts should join or disjoin these 
idoas in a proposition for ourselves : it is our own mind 
that must judge for ourselves concerning the agreement 
or disagreement of ideas, and form i)ropositions of truth 
out of them. Reading and conversation may acquaint 
us with many truths, and with many arguments to sup- 
port them ; but it is our own study and reasoning that 
must determine whether these propositions are true, and 
whether these arguments are just and solid. 

It is confessed there are a thousand things which our 
eyes have not seen, and which would never come within 
the reach of our personal and immediate knowledge and 
observation, because of the distance of times and places : 
these must be known by consulting other persons ; and 
that is done either in their writings or in their discourses. 
But after all, let this be a fixed point with us, that it is 
our own reflection and judgment must determine how 
far we should receive that which books or men inlbrm 
us of, and how far they are worthy of our assent and 
credit. 

2. It is meditoMcm and study that transfers and con- 
veys the notions and sentiments of others to ourselves, 
so as to make them properly our own. It is our own 
judgment upon them, as well as our memory of them, 
that makes them become our own property. It does as 
ifc were concoct our intellectual food, and turns it into a 
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part of ourselves: just as a man may call his limbs and 
his flesh his own, whether he borrowed the materials 
from the ox or the sheep, from the lark or the lobster : 
whether he derived it from corn or milk, the fruits of the 
trees, or the herbs and roots of the earth ; it is all now 
become one substance with himself, and he wields and 
manages those muscles and limbs for his own proper pur- 
poses, which once were the substance of other animals or 
vegetables; that very substance which last week was 
grazing in the field or swimming in the sea, waving in 
the milk-pail, or growing in the garden, is now become 
part of the man. 

3. By study and meditation loe improve the hints that 
we have acquired by observation, conversation, and read- 
ing : we take more time in thinking, and by the labor of 
the mind we penetrate deeper into the themes of knowl- 
edge and carry our thoughts sometimes much farther on 
many subjects, than we ever met with, either in the 
books of the dead or discourses of the living. It is our 
own reasoning that draws out one truth from another, 
and forms a whole scheme or science from a few hints 
which we borrowed elsewhere. 

By a survey of these things we may justly conclude, 
that he who spends all his time in hearing lectures, or 
poring upon books, without observation, meditation, or 
converse, will have but a mere historical knowledge of 
learning, and bo able only to tell what others have 
known or said on the subject : he that lets all his time 
flow away in conversation, without due observation, read- 
ing, or study, will gain but a slight and superficial knowl- 
edge, which will be in danger of vanishing with the voice 
of the speaker : and he that confines himself marly to 
his closet, and his own narrow observation of things, 
and is taught only by his OAvn solitary thoughts, Avithout 
instruction by lectures, reading, or free conversation, will 
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be in danger of a narrow spirit, a vain conceit of him- 
self, and an unreasonable contempt of others ; and after 
all, he will obtain but a very limited and imperfect view 
and knowledge of things, and he will seldom learn how 
to make that knowledge useful. 

These five methods of improvement shovM be pursued 
joinUyy and go hand in hand, where our circumstances 
are so happy as to find opportunity and conveniency to 
enjoy them all ; though I must give opinion that two of 
them, viz : reading and meditation, should employ much 
more of our time than public lectures, or conversation 
and discourse. As for observation, we may be always 
acquiring knowledge that way, whether we are alone or 
in company. 

But it will be for our further improvement, if we go 
over all these five methods of obtaining knowledge more 
distinctly and more at large, and see what special ad- 
vances in useful science we may draw from them all. 



CHAPTER III. 

RULES RELATING TO OBSERVATION. 

Though observation, in the strict sense of the word, 
and as it is distinguished from meditation and study, is 
the first means of improvement, and in its strictest sense 
does not include in it any reasonings of the mind upon 
the things which we observe, or inferences drawn from 
them ; yet the motions of the mind are so exceedingly 
swift, that it is hardly possible for a thinking man to 
gain experiences or observations without making some 
secret and short reflections upon them, and therefore in 
giving a few directions concerning this method of im- 
provement, I shall not so narrowly confine myself to the 
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first mere impression of object on the mind by observa- 
tion ; but include also some hints which relate to the first, 
most easy, and obvious reflections or reasonings which 
arise from them. 

I. Let the enlargement of your knowledge be one 
constant view and design in life ; since there is no time 
or place, no transactions, occurrences, or engagements in 
life, which exclude us from this method of improving the 
mind. When we^ are alone, even in darkness and 
silence, we may converse with our own hearts, ob- 
serve the working of our own spirits, and reflect upon 
the inward motions of our own passions in some of the 
latest occurrences in life ; we may acquaint ourselves 
with the powers and properties, the tendencies and in- 
clinations, both of body and spirit, and gain a more 
intimate knowledge of ourselves. When we are in 
company, we may discover something more of human 
nature, of human passions and follies, and of human 
afiairs, vices, and virtues, by conversing with mankind 
and observing their conduct. Nor is there any thing 
more valuable than the knowledge of ourselves and the 
knowledge of men, except it be the knowledge of God 
who made us and our relation to Him as our Governor. 

When we are in the house or the city, wheresoever we 
turn our eyes, we see the works of men ; when we are 
abroad in the country, we behold more of the works of 
God. The skies above, and the ground beneath us, and 
the animal and vegetable world round about us, may 
entertain our observation with ten thousand varieties. 

Endeavor therefore to derive some instruction or im- 
provement of the mind from every thing which you 
see or hear, from every thing which occurs in human 
life, from every thing within you or without you. 

II. In order to furnish the mind with a rich variety of 
ideas, the laudable curiosity of young people should 
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be indulged and gratified, rather than discouraged. It is 
a very hopeful sign in young persons, to see them curious 
in observing, and inquisitive in searching into the great- 
est part of things that occur ; nor should such an inquir- 
ing temper be frowned into silence, nor be rigorously re- 
strained, but should rather be satisfied with proper 
answers given to all those queries. 

For this reason also, where time and fortune allow it, 
young people should be led into company at proper sea- 
sons, should be carried abroad to see the fields, and the 
woods, and the rivers, the buildings, towns, and cities, 
distant from their own dwelling ; they should be enter- 
tained with the sight of strange birds, beasts, fishes, in- 
sects, vegetables, and productions both of nature and 
of art of every kind, whether they are the products of 
their own or foreign nations : and in due time, where 
Providence gives opportunity, they may travel under a 
wise inspector or tutor to different paits of the world for 
the same end, that they may bring home treasures of 
useful knowledge. 

III. Among all these observations write down what is 
most remarkable and uncommon : reserve these re- 
marks in store for proper occasions, and at proper seasons 
take a review of them. Such a practice will give you a 
habit of useful thinking ; this will secure the workings of 
your soul from running to waste ; and by this means 
even your looser moments will turn to happy account 
both here and hereafter. 

And whatever useful observations have been made, 
let them be at least some part of the subject of your con- 
versation among your friends at next meeting. 

Let the circumstances or situation in life be what or 
where they will, a man should never neglect this im- 
provement which may be derived from observation. Let 
him travel for his own humor as a traveler, or i^ursuo 
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his diversions in what part of the world he pleases as a 
gentleman : let prosperous or adverse fortune call him 
to the most distant parts of the globe ; still let him 
carry on his knowledge and the improvement of his soul 
by wise observations. In due time, by this means, he 
may render himself some way useful to the societies of 
mankind. 

IV. Let us keep our minds as free as possible from 
passions and prejudices ; for these will give a wrong 
turn to our observations both on persons and things. 
The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow observa# 
tions on every thing ; and the soul, tinctured with any 
passion or prejudice, diffuses a false color over the real 
appearance of things, and disguises many of the com- 
mon occurrences of life : it never beholds things in a 
true light, nor suffers them to appear as they are. 
Wliensoever, therefore, you would make proper obser- 
vations, let self, with all its influences, stand aside as 
far as possible ; abstract your own interest and your own 
concern from them, and bid all friendships and enmi- 
ties stand aloof and keep out of the way, in the ob- 
servations that you make relating to persons and things. 

If this rule were well obeyed, we should be much 
better guarded against those common pieces of miscon- 
duct in the observations of men, viz : the false judg- 
ments of pride and envy. How ready is envy to 
mingle with the notices which we take of other persons. 
How often is mankind prone to put an ill sense upon 
the action of their neighbors, to take a survey of them 
in an evil position and in an unhappy light ! And by 
this means we form a worse opinion of our neighbors 
than they deserve ; while at the same time pride and 
self-flattery tempt us to make unjust observations on 
ourselves in our own favor. In all the favorable judg- 
ments we pass concerning ourselves, we should allow a 
little abatement on this account. 
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V. In making your observations on persons, take care 
of indulging that busy curiosity which is ever inquir- 
ing into private and domestic affairs, with an endless 
itch of learning the secret history of families. It is but 
seldom that such a prying curiosity attains any valuable 
ends : it often begets suspicions, jealousies, and disturb- 
ances in households, and it is a frequent temptation to 
persons to defame their neighbors : some persons can not 
help telling what they know : a busybody is most liable 
to become a tattler upon every occasion. 
• VI. Let your observation, even of persons and their 
conduct be chiefly designed in order to lead you to a 
better acquaintance with things, particularly with hu- 
man nature ; and to inform you v/hat to imitate and 
v^hat to avoid, rather than to furnish out matter for the 
evil passions of the mind, or the impertinencies of dis- 
course and reproaches of the tongue. 

VII. Though it may be proper sometimes to make 
your observations concerning persons as well as things 
the subject of your discourse in learned or useful con- 
versations, yet what remarks you make on particular 
persons, particularly to their disadvantage, should for 
the most part lie hid in your own breast, till some just 
and apparent occasion, some necessary call of Provi- 
dence, leads you to speak to them. 

If the character or conduct which you observe be 
greatly culpable, it should so much the less be published. 
You may treasure up such remarks of the follies, inde- 
cencies, or vices of your neighbors as may be a constant 
guard against your practice of the same, without expos- 
ing the reputation of your neighbor on that account. It 
is a good old rule, that our conversation should rather 
be laid out on things than on persons ; and this rule 
should generally be observed, unless names be concealed, 
wheresoever the fiiults or follies of mankind are our 
present tlienie. 
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VIII. Be not too hasty to erect general theories from 
a few particular observations, appearances, or experi- 
ments. This is what the logicians call a false induction. 
When general observations are drawn from so many par- 
ticulars as to become certain and indubitable, these are 
jewels of knowledge, comprehending great treasure in 
little room : but they are therefore to be made with the 
greater care and caution, lest errors become large and 
diffusive, if we should mistake in these general notions. 

A hasty determination of some universal principles, 
without a due survey of all the particular cases which 
may be included in them, is the v^ay to lay a trap for 
our ov^n understandings, in their pursuit of any sub- 
ject, and we shall oftto be taken cajitives into mistake 
and falsehood. 

Niveo in his youth observed, that on three Christmas Days 
together there fell a good quantity of snow, and now hath 
writ it down in his ahiianac, as a part of his wise remarks on 
the weather, that it will always snow at Christmas. Euron, 
a young lad, took notice ten times, that there was a sharp frost 
when the wind was in the nortli-east; therefore, in tlie middle 
of the last July, he almost expected it should freeze, because 
the weather-cocks sliowed him a north-east wind ; and he was 
still more disax)pointed, when he found it a very sultiy season. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

OF BOOKS AND READING. 

I. The world is full of Books ; but there are multi- 
tudes which are so ill written, they were never worth 
any man's reading ; and there are thousands more which 
may be good in their kind, yet are worth nothing when 
the month or year, or occasion is past for which they 
were written. Others may be valuable in themselves for 
some special purpose, or in some peculiar science, but 

are not fit to be perused by any but those who are en- 
4 
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gaged in that particular science or business. To what 
use is it for a divine or a physician, or a tradesman, to 
read over the huge volumes of reports of judged cases 
in the law ? or for a lawyer to learn Hebrew and read 
the Eabbins t It is of vast advantage for improvement 
of knowledge, and saving time, for a young man to 
have the most proper books for his reading recom- 
mended by a judicious friend. 

II. Books of importance of any kind, and especially 
complete treatises on»any subject, should be first read 
in a more general and cursory manner, to learn a little 
what the treatise promises, and what you may expect from 
the writer's manner and skill. And for this end I would 
advise always that the preface h^ read and a survey 
taken of the table of contents, if there be one, before 
the survey of the book. By this means you will not 
only be better fitted to give the book the first reading, 
but you will be much assisted in your second perusal 
of it, which should be done with greater attention and 
deliberation, and you will learn with more ease and 
readiness what the author pretends to teach. In your 
reading, mark what is new or unknown to you before, 
and review those chapters, pages, or paragraphs. Unless 
a reader has an uncommon and most retentive memory, 
I may venture to affirm, that there is scarce any book or 
chapter worth reading once, that is not worthy of a 
second perusal. At least take a carefal review of all 
the lines or paragraphs which you marked, and make a 
recollection of the sections which you thought truly 
valuable. 

There is another reason also why T would choose to 
take a superficial and cursory survey of a book, before 
I sit down to read it and dwell upon it with studious 
attention ; and that is, that there may be several difficul- 
ties in it which we can not easilv understand and con- 
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quer at the first reading, for want of a fuller compre- 
hension of the author's whole scheme. And therefore 
in such treatises, we should not stay till we master every 
dif&culty at the first perusal ; for perhaps many of these 
would appear to be solved when we have proceeded far- 
ther in that book, or would vanish of themselves upon 
a second reading. 

III. If three or four persons agreed to read the same 
book, and each brings his own remarks upon it, at some 
set hours appointed for conversation, and they commu- 
nicate mutually their sentiments on the subject and 
debate about it in a friendly manner, this practice will 
render the reading of any author more abundantly bene- 
ficial to any one of them. 

lY. If several persons engaged in the same study, 
take into their hands distinct treatises on one subject, 
and appoint a season of communication once a week, 
they may inform each other in a brief manner concern- 
ing the sense, sentiments, and methods of those several 
authors, and thereby promote each other's improve- 
ment, either by recommending the perusal of the same 
book to their companions, or perhaps by satisfying their 
inquiries concerning it by conversation, without every 
one's perusing it. 

V. Eemember that your business in reading or in 
conversation, especially on subjects of natural, moral, 
or divine science, is not merely to know the opinion of 
the author or speaker, for this is but the mere knowl- 
edge of history ; but your chief business is to consider 
whether their opinions are right or not, and to im- 
prove your own solid knowledge on that subject by 
meditation on the themes of their writing or discourse. 
Deal freely with every author you read, and yield up 
your assent only to evidence and just reasoning on the 
subject. 
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Here I would be understood to speak only of human 
authors, and not of the sacred and inspired writings. 
In these our business is only to find out the true sense, 
and understand the true meaning of the paragraph and 
page, and our assent then is bound to follow when we 
are before satisfied that the writing is divine. Yet I 
might add also, that even this is sufficient evidence to 
demand our assent. 

But in the composures of men, remember you are a 
man as well as they ; and it is not their reason, but your 
own that is given to guide you when you arrive at years 
of discretion, of manly age and judgment. 

VI. Let this therefore be your practice, especially after 
you have gone through one course of any science in your 
academical studies ; if a writer on that subject maintains 
the same sentiments as you do, yet if he does not explain 
his ideas or prove his positions well, mark the faults or 
defects, and endeavor to do better, either in the 
margin of your book, or rather in some papers of your 
own, or at least let it be done in your private meditations. 
As for instance : 

Where the author is obscure, enlighten him: where 
he is imperfect, supply his deficiencies : where he is too 
brief and concise, amplify a little, and set his notions in 
a fairer view : where he is redundant, mark those para- 
graphs to be retrenched: when he trifles and grows 
impertinent, abandon those passages or pages : when he 
argues, observe whether his reasons be conclusive: if 
the conclusion be true, and yet the argument weak, 
endeavor to confirm it by better proofs : where he 
derives or infers any proposition darkly and doubtfully, 
make the justice of the inference appear, and make 
further inferences or corollaries, if such occur to your 
mind : where you suppose he is in a mistake, propose 
your objections and correct his sentiments: what he 
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writes so well as to approve itself of your judgment, 
both as just aud useful, treasure it up in your memory, 
and count it a part of your intellectual gains. 

Note, many of these same directions, which I have 
now given, may be practiced with regard to conversation 
as well as reading, in order to render it useful in the most 
extensive and lasting manner. 

VII. Other things also of the like nature may be use- 
fully practiced with regard to the authors which you read, 
viz. : If the method of a book be irregular, reduce it 
into form, by a little analysis of your own, or by hints 
in the margin: If those things are heaped together, 
which should be separated, you may wisely distinguish 
and divide them : if several things relating to the same 
subject are scattered up and down separately through 
the treatise, you may bring the;n all to one view by ref- 
erences ; or if the matter of a book be really valuable 
and deserving, you may throw it into a better method, 
reduce it to a more logical scheme, or abridge it into a 
lesser form : all these practices will have a tendency both 
to advance your skill in logic and method, to improve 
your judgment in general, and to give you a fuller survey 
of that subject in particular. When you have finished 
the treatise with all your observations upon it, recollect 
and determine what real improvements you have made 
by reading that author. 

VIII. If a book has no index to it, or good table of 
contents, it is very useful to make one as you are reading 
it: not with that exactness as to include the sense of 
every page and paragraph, which should be done if you 
designed to print it ; but it is sufficient in your index to 
take notice only of those parts of the book which are 
new to you, or which you think well written and well 
worthy of your own remembrance or review. 

Shall I be so free as to assure my younger friends, 
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from my own experience, that these methods of reading 
will cost some pains in the first year of your study, and 
especially in the first authors which you peruse in any 
science, or on any particular subject : but the profit will 
richly compensate the pains. And in the following 
years of life, after you have read a few valuable books on 
any special subject in this manner, it will be easy to read 
others of the same kind, because you will not usually 
find very much new matter in them which you have not 
already examined. 

If the writer be remarkable for any peculiar excel- 
lences or defects in his style or manner of writing, make 
just observations upon this also ; and whatsoever orna- 
ments you find there, or whatsoever blemishes occur in 
the language or manner of the writer, you may make 
just remarks upon them. And remember that one book 
read over in this manner, with all this laborious medita- 
tion, will tend more to enrich your understanding, than 
the skimming over the surface of twenty authors. 

IX. By perusing books in the manner I have described, 
you will make all your reading subservient not only to 
the enlargement of your treasures of knowledge, but also 
to the improvement of your reasoning po^vers. 

There are many who read with constancy and dili- 
gence, and yet make no advances in true knowledge by 
it. They are delighted with the notions which they read 
or hear, as they would be with stories that are told ; but 
they do not weigh them in their minds as* in a just 
balance, in order to determine their truth or falsehood; 
they make no observations upon them, or inferences 
from them. Perhaps their eyes slide over the pages, or 
the words slide over their ears, and vanish like a rhap- 
sody of evening tales, or the shadows of a cloud flying 
over a green field in a summer's day. 

Or if they review them sufficiently to fix them in their 
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remembrance, it is merely with a design to tell the tale 
over again, and show what men of learning they are. 
Thus they dream out their days in a course of reading, 
without real advantage. As a man may be eating all 
day, and, for want of digestion is never nourished ; so 
those endless readers may cram themselves in vain 
with intellectual food, and without real improvement 
of their minds, for want of digesting it by proper re- 
flections. 

X. Be diligent therefore in observing these directions. 
Enter into the sense and arguments of the authors you 
read ; examine all their proofs, and then judge of the 
truth or falsehood of their opinions ; and thereby you 
shall not only gain a rich increase of your understanding, 
by those truths which the author teaches, when you see 
them well supported, but you shall acquire also by 
degrees a habit of judging justly and of reasoning 
well, in imitation of the good writer whose works you 
peruse. 

This is laborious indeed, and the mind is backward 
to undergo the fatigue of weighing every argument and 
tracing every thing to its original. It is much less labor 
to take all things upon trust : believing is much easier 
than arguing. 

But when Studentio had once persuaded his mind to tie itself 
down to this method which I have prescribed, he sensibly 
gained an admirable facility to read, and judge of what he 
read by his daily practice of it, and the man made large 
advances in the pursuit of truth ; while Plumbinus and Plumeo 
made less progress in knowledge, though they had read over 
more folios. Flumeo skimmed over the pages like a swallow 
over the flowery meads in May. Plumbinus read every line 
and syllable, but did not give himself the trouble of thinking 
and judging about them. They both could boast in company 
of their great reading, for they knew more titles and pages 
than Studentio, but were far less acquainted with science. 

I confess those whose reading is designed only to fit 
them for much talk and little knowledge, may content 
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themselves to run over their authors in such a sudden 
and trifling way; they may devour libraries in this 
manner, yet be poor reasoners at last ; and have no solid 
wisdom or true learning. The traveler who walks on 
fair and softly in a course that points right, and examines 
every turning before he ventures upon it, will come 
sooner and safer to his journey's end, than he who runs 
through every lane he meets, though he gallops full 
speed all the day. The man of much reading and a 
large retentive memory, but without meditation, may 
become, in the sense of the world, a knowing man ; and 
if he converse much with the ancients, he may attain 
the fame of learning too ; but he spends his days afar 
off from wisdom and true judgment, and possesses 
very little of the substantial riches of the mind. 

XI. Never apply yourselves to read any human author 
with a determination beforehand either for or against 
him, or with a settled resolution to believe or disbelieve, 
to confirm or to oppose, whatsoever he saith ; but always 
read with a design to lay your mind open to truth, 
and to embrace it wheresoever you find it, as well as to 
reject every falsehood, though it appear under ever so fair 
a disguise. How unhappy are those men who seldom 
take an author into their hands but they have deter- 
mined before they begin whether they will like or dislike 
him I They have got some notion of his name, his char- 
acter, his party, or his principles, by general conversa- 
tion, or perhaps by some slight view of a few pages ; and 
having all their own opinions adjusted beforehand, they 
' read all that he writes with a prepossession either for or 
against him. Unhappy those who hunt and purvey for 
a party, and scrape together out of every author all those 
things, and those only, which favor their own tenets, 
while they despise and neglect all the rest ! 
• XII. Yet take this caution. I would not be under- 
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stood here, as though I persuaded a person to live witliout 
any settled principles at all, by which to judge of men, 
and books, and things: or that I would keep a man 
always doubting about his foundations. The chief 
things that I design in this advice, are these three : 

1. That after our most necessary and important prin- 
ciples of science, prudence, and religion, are settled upon 
good grounds, with regard to our present conduct and 
our future hopes, we should read with a *jnst freedom of 
thought all those books which treat of such subjects as 
may admit of doubt and reasonable dispute. Nor should 
any of our opinions be so resolved upon, especially in 
younger years, as never to hear or to bear an opposition 
to them. 

2. When we peruse those authors who defend our own 
settled sentiments, we should not take all their argu- 
ments for just and solid ; but we should rtiake a wise dis- 
tinction between the com and the chaffs between solid reason- 
ing and the mere superficial colors of it ; nor should we 
readily swallow down all their lesser opinions because 
we agree with them in the greater. 

3. That when we read those authors which oppose our 
most certain and established principles, we should be 
ready to receive any informations from them in other 
points, and not abandon at once every thing they say, 
though we are well fixed in our opposition to their main 
point of arguing. 

Fas est ab hoste doceri. — Virg, 

Seize upon truth wherever 'tis found, 
Amongst your friends, amongst your foes, 

On Christian or on heathen ground ; 
The flower's divine where'er it grows : 
Neglect the prickles and assume the rose. 

XIII. What I have said hitherto on this subject, 
relating to books and reading, must be chiefly under- 
stood of that sort of books, and those hours of our read- 
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ing and study, whereby we design to improve the 

intellectual i)owers of the mind Avith natural, moral, or 

divine knowledge. As for those treatises which are 

, written to direct or to enforce and persuade our prac- 

; tice, there is one thing further necessary; and that is, 

tthat when our consciences are convinced that these 
rules of prudence or duty belong to us, and require our 
conformity to them, we should then call ourselves to 
account, and inquire seriously whether we have put 
them in practice or not; we should dwell upon the 
arguments, and impress the motives and methods of 
persuasion upon our own hearts, till we feel the force 
and power of them inclining us to the practice of the 
things which are there recommended. 

If folly or vice be represented in its open colors, or its 
secret disguises, let us search our hearts, and review our 
lives, and inquire how far we are criminal ; nor should 
we ever think we have done with the treatise while we 
feel ourselves in sorrow for our past misconduct, and 
aspiring after a victory over those vices, or till we find a 
cure of those follies begun to be wrought upon our souls. 

In all our studies and pursuits of knowledge, let us 
remember that virtue and vice, sin and holiness, and the 
conformation of our hearts and lives to the duties of true 
religion and morality, are things of far more consequence 
than all the furniture of our understanding, and the 
richest treasures of more speculative knowledge; and 
that, because they have a more immediate and elfectual 
influence upon our eternal felicity or eternal sorrow. 

XIV. There is yet another sort of books, of which it 
is proper I should say something, while I am treating on 
this subject ; and these are history, poesy, travels ; books 
of diversion or amusement : among which we may reckon 
also little common pamphlets, newspapers, or such like : 
for many of these I confess once reading may be suf- 
ficient, where there is a tolerable good memory. 
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Or when several persons are in company, and one 
reads to tlie rest such a sort of writing, once hearing 
may be sufficient, provided that every one be so atten- 
tive, and so free, as to make their occasional remarks on 
such lines or sentences, such periods or paragraphs, as 
in their opinion deserve it. Now all those paragraphs 
or sentiments deserve a remark, which are nev^ and 
uncommon, are noble and excellent for the matter of 
them, are strong and convincing for the argument con- 
tained in them, are beautiful and elegant for the lan- 
guage or the manner, or any way worthy of a second 
rehearsal ; and at the request of any of the company, let 
those paragraphs be read over again. 

Such parts also of these writings as may happen to be 
remarkably stupid or silly, false or mistaken, should 
become subjects of an occasional criticism, made by some 
of the company ; and this may give occasion to the repe- 
tition of them, for the confirmation of the censure, for 
amusement or diversion. 

Still let it be remembered, that where the historical 
narration is of considerable moment, where the poesy, 
oratory, etc., shine with some degrees of perfection and 
glory, a single reading is neither sufficient to satisfy a 
mind that has a true taste for this sort of writings ; nor 
can we make the fullest and best improvement of them 
without proper reviews, and that in our retirement as 
well as in company. Who is there that has any taste for 
polite writings that would be sufficiently satisfied with 
hearing the beautiful pages of Steele or Addison, the 
admirable descriptions of Virgil or Milton, or some of 
the finest poems of Pope, Young, or Dryden, once read 
over to them, and then lay them by for ever ? 

XV. Among these writings of the latter kind we may 
justly reckon short miscellaneous essays on all man- 
ner of subjects ; such as the Occasioiml Fapeis, the Toilers, 
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the Spectators, and some other books that have been 
compiled out of the weekly or daily products of the 
press, wherein are contained a great number of bright 
thoughts, ingenious remarks, and admirable observations, 
which have had a considerable share in furnishing the 
present age with knowledge and politeness. 

I wish every paper among these writings could have been 
recommendea both as innocent and useful. I wish every 
unseemly idea and wanton expression had been banished from 
amongst them, and every trifling page had been excluded from 
the company of the rest when they had been bound up in 
volumes : but it is not to be expected, in so imperfect a state, 
that every page or piece of such mixed public papers should be 
entirely blameless and laudable. Yet in the main it must be 
confessed, there is so much virtue, prudence, ingenuity, and 
goodness in them, especially in eignt volumes of SpectatorSj 
there is such a reverence for things sacred, so many valuable 
remarks for our conduct in life, that they are not improper to 
lie in parlors, or summer-houses, or places of usual residence, 
to entertain our thoughts in any moments of leisure or vacant 
hours that occur. There is sucn a discovery of the follies, in- 
iquities, and fashionable vices of mankind contained in them, 
that we may learn much of the humors and madnesses of the 
age and the public world, in our own solitary retirement, 
without the danger of frequenting vicious company, or receiv- 
ing the mortal infection. 

XYI. Among other books which are proper and requi- 
site, in order to prove our knowledge in general, or our 
acquaintance with any particular science, it is necessary 
that v/G should be furnished ^vith vocabularies and 
dictionaries of several sorts, viz., of common words, 
idioms, and phrases, in order to explain their sense ; of 
technical words or the terms of art, to show their use in 
arts and sciences ; of names of men, countries, towns, 
rivers, etc., which are called historical and geographical 
dictionaries, etc. These are to be consulted and used 
upon every occasion ; and never let an unknown word 
pass in your reading without seeking for its sense and 
meaning in some of these writers. 

If such books are not at hand, you must supply the 
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want of them as well as you can, by consulting such as 
can inform you : and it is useful to note down the mat- 
ters of doubt and inquiry in some pocket-book, and take 
the first opportunity to get them resolved, either by per- 
sons or books, when we meet with them. 

XVII. Be not satisfied with a mere knowledge of the 
best authors that treat of any subject, instead of ac- 
quainting ourselves thoroughly with the subject 
itself. There is many a young student that is fond of 
enlarging his knowledge of books, and he contents him- 
self with the notice he has of their title-page, which is 
the attainment of a bookseller rather than of a scholar. 
Such persons are under a great temptation to practice 
these two follies. (1.) To heap up a great number of 
books at a greater expense than most of them can bear, 
and to furnish their libraries infinitely better than their 
understanding. And (2) when they have gotten such 
rich treasures of knowledge upon their shelves, they 
imagine themselves men of learning and take a pride 
in talking of the names of famous authors, and the sub- 
jects of which they treat, without any real improvement 
of their own minds in true science or wisdom. At best 
their learning reaches no farther than the indexes and 
tables of contents, while they know not how to judge or 
reason concerning the matters contained in those authors. 

And indeed how many volumes of learning soever a 
man possesses, he is still deplorably poor in his under- 
standing, till he has made those several parts of learn- 
ing his own property by reading and reasoning, by judg- 
ing for himself and remembering what he has read. 



CHAPTEE V. 

JUDGMENT OF BOOKS. 

I. If we would form a judgment of a book which we 
have not seen before, the first thing that offers is the 
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title-page, and we may sometimes guess a little at the 
import and design of a book thereby ; though it must be 
confessed that titles are often deceitful and promise 
more than the book performs. The author's name, if it 
be known in the world, may help us to conjecture at tho 
performance a little more, and lead us to guess in what 
manner it is done. A perusal of the preface or intro- 
duction (which I before recommended) may further 
assist our judgment ; and if there be an index of the 
contents, it will give us still some advancing light. 

If we have not leisure or inclination to read over the 
book itself regularly, then by the titles of chapters wc 
may be directed to peruse several particular chapters or 
sections, and observe whether there be anything valua- 
ble or important in them. We shall find hereby whether 
the author explains his ideas clearly, whether he reasons 
strongly, whether he methodizes well, whether his 
thought and sense be manly, and his manner polite ; or, 
on the other hand, whether he be obscure, weak, trifling, 
and confused ; or, finally, whether the matter may not 
be solid and substantial, though the style and manner be 
rude and disagreeable. 

II. By having run through several chapters and sec- 
tions in this manner, we may generally judge whether 
the treatise be worth a complete perusal or not. But if 
by such an occasional survey of some chapters our ex- 
pectation be utterly discouraged, we may well lay 
aside that book ; for there is great probability he can be 
but an indifferent writer on that subject, if he affords 
but one prize to divers blanks, and it may be some 
downright blots too. The piece can hardly be valuable 
if in seven or eight chapters which we peruse there be 
but little truth, evidence, force of reasoning, beauty, in- 
genuity of thought, etc., mingled with much error, 
ignorance, impertinence, dullness, mean and common 
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thoughts, inaccuracy, sophistry, railing, etc. Life is 
too short, and time is too precious, to read every new 
book quite over, in order to find that it is not worth the 
reading. 

III. There are some general mistakes which persons 
are frequently guilty of in passing a judgment on the 
books which they read. 

One is this : when a treatise is written but tolerably 
well, we are ready to pass a favorable judgment of it 
and sometimes to exalt its character far beyond its merit, 
if it agree with our own principles and support the 
opinions of our party. On the other hand, if the author 
be of different sentiments and espouse contrary prin- 
ciples, we can find neither wit nor reason, good sense, nor 
good language in it ; whereas, alas ! if our opinions of 
things were certain and infallible truth, yet a silly author 
may draw his pen in the defense of them, and he may 
attack even gross errors with feeble and ridiculous argu- 
ments. Truth in this world is not always attended and 
supported by the wisest and safest methods ; and error, 
though it can never be maintained by just reasoning, yet 
may be artfully covered and defended. An ingenious 
writer may put excellent colors upon his own mistakes. 
Books are never to be judged of merely by their subject, 
or the opinion they represent, but by the justness of 
their sentiment, the beauty of their manner, the force of 
their expression, or the strength of reason, and the 
weight of just and proper argument which appears in 
them. 

IV. Another mistake which some persons fall into is 
this : when they read a treatise on a subject with which 
they have but little acquaintance, they find almost 
every thing new and strange to them: their under- 
standings are greatly entertained and improved by the 
oC/Currence of many things which were unknown to them 
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before; they admire the treatise and commend the 
author at once ; whereas, if they had attained a good de- 
gree of skill in that science, perhaps they would find that 
the author had written very poorly, that neither his sense 
nor his method was just and proper, and that he had 
nothing in him but what was very common or trivial in 
his discourses on that subject. 

Hence it comes to pass that Cario and Faber, who were both 
bred up to labor and unacquainted with the sciences, shall 
admire one of the weekly papers, or a little pamphlet that 
talks pertly on some critical or learned theme, because the 
matter is all strange and new to them, and they join to extol 
the writer to the skies ; while at the same time, persons well 
skilled in these different subjects, hear the impertinent tattle 
with a just contempt : for they know how weak and awkward 
many of these diminutive discourses are ; and that those very 
papers of science, politics, or trade, which w^ere so much ad- 
mired by the ignorant, are jierhaps but very mean perform- 
ances ; though it must also be confessed there are some excellent 
essays in those papers, and that upon science as well as trade. 

V. But there is a danger of mistake in our judgment 
of books, on the other hand also: for when we have 
made ourselves masters of any particular theme of 
knowledge, and surveyed it long on all sides, there is 
perhaps scarcely any ^vriter on that subject who much 
entertains and pleases us afterwards, because we find 
little or nothing new in him; and yet, in a true 
judgment, perhaps his sentiments are most proper and 
just, his explication clear, and his reasoning strong, and 
all the parts of the discourse are well connected and set 
in a happy light ; but we knew most of those things be- 
fore, and therefore they strike us not, and we are in 
danger of discommending them. 

Thus the learned and the unlearned have their several 
distinct dangers and prejudices ready to attend them in 
their judgment of the writings of men. These which I 
have mentioned are a specimen of them, and indeed but 
a mere specimen ; for the prejudices that warp our judg- 
ment aside from truth are almost infinite and endless. 
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VI. Yet I can not forbear to point out two or three 
more of these follies, that I may attempt something to- 
wards the correction of them, or at least to guard others 
against them. 

There are some persons of a forward and lively 
temper, and who are fond to intermeddle with all ap- 
pearances of knowledge, will give their judgment on a 
book as soon as the title of it is mentioned, for they 
v^ould not ^villingly seem ignorant of any thing that 
others know. And especially if they happen to have 
any superior character or possessions of this world, they 
fancy they have a right to talk freely upon every thing 
that stirs or appears, though they have no other pre- 
tense to this freedom. 

Divlto is worth forty thousand pounds. Politulus is a fine 
young gentleman, who sparkles in all the shining things of 
dress and equipage. Aulinus is a small attendant on a min- 
ister of state, and is at court almost every day. These three 
happened to meet on a visit where an excellent book of warm 
and refined devotions lay on the w^indow. What dull stuff is 
here ! said Divito ; I never read so much nonsense in one page 
in my life ; nor would I give a shilling for a thousand such 
treatises. Aulinus, though a courtier, had not used to speak 
roughly, yet would not allow there was a line of good sense in 
the book, and pronounced him a madman that wrote it in his 
secret retirement, and declared him a fool that published it 
after his death. Politulus had more mannei*s than to differ 
from men of such rank and character, and therefore he sneered 
at the devout expressions as he heard them road, and made the 
divine treatise a matter of scorn and ridicule ; and yet it waa 
well known, that neither this fine gentleman, nor the courtier, 
ncr the man of wealth, had a grain of devotion in them be- 
yond their horses that waited at the door with their gilded 
chariots. But this is the way of the world ; blind men will 
talk of the beauty of colors, and of the harmony or dispropor- 
tion of figures in painting ; the deaf will prate of discords in 
music ; and those who have nothing to do with religion will 
arraign the best treatise on divine subjects, though they do not 
understand the very language of the Bcriptures, nor the com- 
mon terms or phrases used in Christianity. 

VII. I miglit here name another sort of judges, who 
will set themselves ui) to decide iu favor of an author, 
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or will pronounce liim a mere blunderer, according to 
the company they have kept and the judgment they 
have heard passed upon a book by others of their own 
stamp or size, though they have no knowledge or 
taste of the subject themselves. These, with a fluent 
and voluble tongue, become mere echoes of the praises 
or censures of other men. 

« 

Sonillus happened to be in the room where the three gentle- 
men just mentioned gave out their thoughts so freely upon an 
admirable book of devotion : and two days afterwards he met 
with some friends of his, where this book was the subject of 
conversation and praise. Sonillus wondered at their dullness, 
and repeated the jests which he had heard cast upon the weak- 
ness of the author. His knowledge of the book, and his de- 
cision upon it, was all from hearsay, for he had never seen it ; 
and if he had read it through, he had no manner of right to 
judge about the things of religion, having no more knowledge 
or taste of any thing of inward piety than a hedgehog or a bear 
has of politeness. 

When I had written these remarks, Probus, who knew all 
the four gentlemen, wished they might have an opportunity 
to read their own character as it is represented here. Alas ! 
Probus, I fear it would do them very little good, though it may 
guard others against their folly ; for there is never a one of 
them would find their own name in these characters if they 
read them, though all their acquaintance would acknowledge 
the features immediately and see the persons almost alive in 
the picture. 

YIII. There is yet another mischievous principle 
which prevails among some persons in i)assing a judg- 
ment on the writings of others, and that is, when from 
the secret stimulations of vanity, pride, or envy, they 
despise a valuable book, and thro\v contempt upon it 
by wholesale : and if you ask them the reason of their 
severe ceiisure, they will tell you, perhaps, they have 
found a mistake or two in it, or there are a few senti- 
ments or expressions not suited to their tooth and humor. 

Bavis cries down an admirable treatise of philosophy and 
says there is atheism in it, because there are ii few sentiments 
that seem to suppose brutes to be mere machines. Under tlie 
same influence, Mom us will not allow Paradiae Lost to be a 
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good poem, because he has read some flat and heavy lines in it ; 
and he thought Milton had loo much honor done him. It is a 
paltry humor that inclines a man to rail at any human per- 
tormance, because it is not absolutely perfect. 

8unt delicta tamen quibus ignovisse velimus, 

Nam neque chorda sonum reddit quem vult manus et mens, 

Nee semper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus : 

Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Ofiendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana jiarum cavit natura. — Hor, de Art. PoeU 

Thus Englished : 

Be not too rigidly censorious : 

A string may jar in the best master^s hand, 

And the most skillful archer miss his aim. 

So in a poem elegantly writ, 

I will not quarrel with a small mistake, 

Buch as our nature's frailty may excuse. 

— Hoscommon, 

This noble translator of Horace, whom I here cite, has 

a very honorable opinion of Homer in the main ; yet 

he allows him to be justly censured for some grosser 

spots and blemishes in him : 

For who without aversion ever looked 
On holy garbarge, though by Homer cooked ; 
Whose railing heroes, and whose wounded gods, 
Make some suspect he snores as well as nods. 

Such wise and just distinctions ought to be made when 
we pass a judgment on mortal things ; but Envy con-' 
demns by wholesale. Envy is a cursed plant; some 
libers of it are rooted in almost eveiy man^s nature, and 
it works in a sly and imperceptible manner, and that even 
in sopie persons who in the main are men of wisdom and 
piety. They know not how to bear the praises that are 
given to an ingenious author, especially if he be living, 
and of their profession ; and therefore they will, if pos- 
sible, find some blemish in his writings, that they may 
nibble and bark at it. They will endeavor to diminish 
the honor of the best treatise that has been written on 
any subject, and to render it useless by their censures, 
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rather than snflfer their envy to lie asleep and the little 
mistakes of that author to pass unexposed. Perhaps 
they will commend the work in general with a pretended 
air of candor ; but pass so many sly and invidious re- 
marks upon it afterwards, as shall effectually destroy all 
their cold and formal praises. 

IX. When a person feels any thing of this invidious 
humor working in him, he may by the following consid- 
eration attempt the correction of it. Let him think with 
himself how many are the beauties of such an author 
whom he censures, in comparison with his blemishes, and 
remember that it is a much more honorable and good- 
natured thing to find out peculiar beauties than faults ; 
true and undisguised candor is a much more amiable and 
divine talent than accusation. Let him reflect again, 
what an easy matter it is to find a mistake in all human 

authors, who are necessarily fallible and imperfect. 

I confess, where an author sets up himself to ridicule divine 
writers, and things sacred, and yet assumes an air of sovreignty 
and dictatorship, to exalt and almost deify all the pagan 
ancients, and cast his scorn upon all the moderns^ especially 
if they do but savor of miracles and the Gospel ; it is fit the 
admirers of this author should know, that nature and these 
ancients are not the same, though some writers unite them. 
Keason and nature never made these ancient heathens their 
standard, either of art or genius, of writing or heroism. Sir 
Richard Steele, in his little essay, called the Christian Hero. 
has shown our Saviour and St. Paul in a more glorious and 
transcendent light than a Virgil or Homer could do for their 
Achilles, Ulysses, or iEneas : and I am persuaded, if Moses 
and David had not been inspired writers, these very men 
would have ranked them at least with Herodotus, if not^iven 
them the superior place. 

But where an author has many beauties consistent 
with virtue, piety, and truth, let not little critics exalt 
themselves and shower down their ill nature upon him 
without bounds or measure ; but rather stretch their own 
powers of soul till they write a treatise superior to that 
which they condemn. This is tlie noblest and surest 
manner of .suppressing what Ihoy censure. 
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A little "wit or a little learning, with a good degree 
of vanity and ill nature, will teach a man to jjour out 
whole pages of remark and reproach upon one real or 
fancied mistake of a great and good author : and this 
may be dressed up by the same talents and made enter- 
taining enough to the world, which loves reproach and 
scandal : but if the remarker would but once make this 
attempt, and try to outshine the author by writing a 
better book on the same subject, he would soon be con- 
vinced of his own insufficiency, and perhaps might learn 
to judge more justly and favorably of the performance 
of other men. A cobbler or a shoemaker may find some 
little fault with the latchct of a shoe that an Apelles had 
painted, and perhaps with justice too, when the whole 
figure and portraiture is such as none but Apelle>s could 
paint. Every poor low genius may cavil at what the 
richest and the noblest hath performed ; but it is a sign 
of envy and malice, added to the littleness and poverty 
of genius, when such a cavil becomes a sufficient reason 
to pronounce at once against a bright author and a whole 
valuable treatise. 

X. Another, and that a very frequent fault in passing 
a judgment upon books, is this, that persons spread the 
same praises or the same reproaches over a v^hole 
treatise, and all the chapters in it, which arc due only to 
some of them. They judge as it were by wholesale, 
without making a due distinction between the several 
parts or sections of the performance ; and this is ready 
to lead those who hear them talk into a dangerous mis- 
take. 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to confess it : 
his poem of Paradise Lost is a glorious performance and rivals 
the most famous pieces of antiquity ; but that reader must be 
deeply prejudiced in favor of the poet, who can imagine him 
equal to himself through all that work. Neither the sublime 
sentiments, nor dignity of numbers, nor force or beauty of 
expression, arc equally maintained, even in all those parts 
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which require grandeur or beauty, force or harmony. I can not 
but consent to Mr. Dryden's opinion, though I will not use his 
words, that for some scores of lines together there is a coldness 
nnd flatness, and almost a perfect absence of that spirit of 
poesy which breathes, and lives, and flames in other pages. 

XI. When yon hear any person pretending to give his 
judgment of a book, consider with yourself whether he 
be a capable judge, or whether he may not lie under 
some unhappy bias or prejudice, for or against it, or 
whether he has made a sufficient inquiry to form his 
justest sentiments upon it. 

Though he be a man of good sense, yet he is incapable 
of passing a true judgment of a x)articular book, if he 
be not well acquainted with the subject of which it 
treats, and the maimer in which it is written, be it verso 
or prose : or if he hath not had an opportunity or leisure 
to look sufficiently into the writing itself. 

Again, though he be ever so capable of judging on all 
other accounts, by the knowledge of the subject, and 
of the book itself, yet you are to consider also whether 
there be any thing in the author, in his manner, in his 
language, in his opinions, and his particular party, 
which may warp the sentiments of him that judgeth, to 
think well or ill of the treatise, and to pass too favorable 
or too severe a sentence concerning it. 

If you find that he is either an unfit judge because of 
his ignorance or because of his prejudices, his judgment 
of that book should go for nothing. 



CHAPTEE YI. 



OF LIVING INSTRUCTIOXS AND LECTURES, OF TEACHERS 

AND LEARNERS. 

I. There are few persons of so penetrating a genius, 
and so just a judgment, as to be capable of learning the 
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arts and sciences without the assistance of teachers. 
There is scarce any science so safely and so si>eedily 
learned, even by the noblest genius and the best books, 
without a tutor. His assistance is absolutely necessary 
for most persons, and it is very useful for all beginners. 
Books are a sort of dumb teachers ; they point out the 
way to learning ; but if we labor under any doubt or 
mistake, they can not answer sudden questions, or ex- 
plain present doubts and dif&culties: this is properly 
the work of a living instructor. 

II. There are very few tutors who are sufficiently 
furnished with such universal learning, as to sustain all 
the parts and provinces of instruction. The sciences are 
numerous, and many of them lie far wide of each other ; 
and it is best to enjoy the instructions of two or three 
tutors at least, in order to run through the whole ency- 
clopaedia, or circle of sciences, where it may be obtained ; 
then we may expect that each will teach the few parts 
of learning which are committed to his care in greater 
perfection. But where this advantage can not be had 
with convenience, one great man must supply the place 
of two or three common instructors. 

III. It is not sufficient that instructors be compe- 
tently skillful in those sciences which they profess and 
teach ; but they should have skill also in the art or 
method of teaching, and patience in the practice of it. 

It is a great unhappiness indeed, when persons by a 
spirit of party, or fa^ction, or interest, or by purchase, 
are set up for tutors, who have neither due knowledge 
of science, nor skill in the way of communication. And, 
alas ! there are others who, with all their ignorance and 
insufficiency, have S3lf-admiration and effrontery enough 
to set up themselves ; and the poor pupils fare accord- 
ingly and grow lean in their understandings. 

And let it be observed also, there are some very 
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learned men, who know much themselves, but have not 
the talent of communicating their own knowledge ; or 
else they are lazy and will take no pains at it. Either 
they have an obscure and perplexed way of talking, or 
they sfiow their learning uselessly and make a long 
periphrasis on every word of the book they explain, or 
they can not condescend to young beginners, or they run 
presently into the elevated parts of the science, because 
it gives themselves greater pleasure, or they are soon 
angry and impatient, and can not bear with a few im- 
pertinent questions of a young, inquisitive, and sprightly 
genius; or else they skim over a science in a very slight 
and superficial survey, and never lead their disciples 
into the depths of it. 

IV. A good tutor should have characters and qualifi- 
cations very different from all these. He is such a one 
as both can and will apply himself with diligence and 
concern, and indefatigable patience, to effect what he 
undertakes ; to teach his disciples and see that they 
learn ; to adapt his way and method, as near as may 
be, to the various dispositions, as well as to the capac- 
ities of those whom he instructs, and to inquire often 
into their progress and improvement. 

And he should take particular care of his own tem- 
per and conduct, that there be nothing in him or about 
him which may be of ill example ; nothing that may 
savor of a haughty temper, or a mean and sordid spirit ; 
nothing that may expose him to the aversion or to the 
contempt of his scholars, or create a prejudice in their 
minds against him and his instructions : but, if possible, 
he should have so much of a natural candor and sweet- 
ness mixed with all the improvements of learning, as 
might convey knowledge into the minds of his disciples 
with a sort of gentle insinuation and sovereign delight, 
and may tempt them into the highest improvements of 
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their reason by a resistless and insensible force. But I 
shall have occasion to say more on this subject, when I 
come to speak more directly of the methods of the com- 
munication of knowledge. 

V. The learner should attend with constancy and 
care on all the instructions of his tutor ; and if he hap- 
pens to be at any time unavoidably hindered, he must 
endeavor to retrieve the loss by double industry for time 
to come. He should always recollect and review his 
lectures, read over some other author or authors upon 
the same subject, confer upon it with his instructor, or 
with his associates, and write down the clearest result 
of his present thoughts, reasonings, and inquiries, which 
he may have recourse to hereafter, either to re-examine 
them and apply them to proper use, or to improve them 
farther to his own advantage. 

VI. A student should never satisfy himself with bare 
attendance on the lectures of his tutor, unless he clearly 
takes up his sense and meaning, and understands the 
things which he teaches. A young disciple should 
behave himself so well as to gain the affection and ear 
of his instructor, that upon every occasion he may, with 
the utmost freedom, ask questions, and talk over his 
own sentiments, his doubts, and difficulties with him, 
and in an humble and modest manner desire the solution 
of them. 

Vn. Let the learner endeavor to maintain an 
honorable opinion of his instructor, and heedfrdly 
listen to his instructions, as one willing to be led by a 
more experienced guide ; and though he is not bound to 
fall in with every sentiment of his tutor, yet he should 
so far comply with him as to resolve upon a just consid- 
eration of the matter, and try and examine it thoroughly 
with an honest heart, before he presume to determine 
against him : and then it should be done with great 
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modesty, with an humble jealousy of himself, and ap- 
parent unwillingness to differ from his tutor, if the force 
of argument and truth did not constrain him. 

VIII. It is a frequent and growing folly in our age, 
that pert young disciples soon fancy themselves 
wiser than those who teach them : at the first view, 
or upon a very little thought, they can discern the insig- 
nificancy, weakness, and mistake of what their teacher 
asserts. The youth of our day, by an early petulancy, 
and pretended liberty of thinking for themselves, dare 
reject at once, and that with a sort of scorn, all those 
sentiments and doctrines wliich their teachers have de- 
termined, perhaps, after long and repeated considera- 
tion, after years of mature study, careful observation, 
and much prudent experience. 

IX. It is true teachers and masters are not infallible, 
nor are they always in the right ; and it must be ac- 
knowledged, it is a matter of some difficulty for 
younger minds to maintain a just and solemn vener- 
ation for the authority and advice of their parents and 
the instructions of their tutors, and yet at the same 
time to secure to themselves a just freedom in their 
own thoughts. We are sometimes too ready to imbibe 
all their sentiments without examination, if we rever- 
ence and love them ; or, on the other hand, if we take 
all freedom to contest their opinions, we are sometimes 
tempted to cast off that love and reverence for their per- 
sons which God and nature dictate. Youth is ever in 
danger of these two extremes. 

X. But I think I may safely conclude thus : Though 
tlie authority of a teacher must not absolutely determine 
the judgment of his pupil, yet young and raw and un- 
experienced learners should pay all proper deference 
that can be to the instructions of their parents and 
teachers, short of absolute submission to their dictates. 
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Yet still we must maintain this, that they should never 
receive any opinion into their assent, whether it be 
conformable or contrary to the tutor's mind, ^vithout 
sufficient evidence of it first given to their own reason- 
ing powers. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 



OF INQUIRING INTO THE SENSE AND MEANING OF ANY 
WRITER OR SPEAKER, AND ESPECIALLY THE SENSE OF 
THE SACRED WRITINGS. 

It is a great unhappiness that there is such an ambi- 
guity in words and forms of speech, that the same sen- 
tence may be drawn into different significations : whereby 
it comes to pass, that it is diflacult sometimes for the 
reader exactly to hit upon the ideas which the writer or 
speaker had in his mind. Some of the best rules to 
direct us herein are such as these : 

I, Be well acquainted with the tongue itself, or 
language, wherein the author's mind is expressed. Learn 
not only the true meaning of each word, but the sense 
which those words obtain when placed in such a par- 
ticular situation and order. Acquaint yourself with the 
peculiar power and emphasis of the several modes of 
speech, and the various idioms of the tongue. The sec- 
ondary ideas which custom has superadded to many 
words should also be known, as well as the particular 
and primary meaning of them, if we would understand 
any writer. 

II. Consider the signification of those ^vords and 
phrases, more especially in the same nation, or near the 
same age in which that writer lived, and in what sense 
they are used by authors of the same nation, opinion, 
sect, party, etc. 
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III. Compare the words and phrases in one place 
of an author, with the same or kindred words and 
phrases generally called parallel places ; and as one ex- 
plains another which is like it, so sometimes a contrary- 
expression will explain its contrary. 

Remember always that a writer best interprets him- 
self; as we believe the Holy Spirit to be the supreme 
agent in the writings of the Old Testament and the 
New, he can best explain himself. Hence the theological 
rule arises, that Scripture is the best interpreter of 
Scripture ; and therefore concordances, which show us 
parallel places, are of excellent use for interpretation. 

IV. Consider the subject on which the author is 
treating, and by comparing other places where he 
treats of the same subject, you may learn his sense in 
the place which you are reading, though some of the 
terms which he uses in those two places may be very 
different. 

And on the other hand, if the author uses the same 
words where the subject of which he treats is not just 
the same, you can not learn his sense by comparing those 
two places, though the mere words may seem to agree : 
for some authors, when they are treating of a quite 
different subject, may use perhaps the same words in a 
very different sense. 

V. Observe the scope and design of the writer; 
inquire into his aim and end in that book, or section, or 
paragraph, which will help to explain particular sen- 
tences ; for we suppose a wise and judicious writer di- 
rects his expressions generally toward his designed end. 

VI. When an author speaks of any subject occa- 
sionally, let his sense be explained by those places where 
he treats of it distinctly and professedly : where he 
speaks of any subject in mystical or metaphorical 
terms, explain them by other places where he treats of 
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the same subjects in terms that are plain and literal : 
where he speaks in an oratorical, affecting, or persuasive 
way, let this be explained by other places where he 
treats of the same theme in a doctrinal or instructive 
way : where the author speaks more strictly and partic- 
ularly on any theme, it will explain the more loose and 
general expressions : where he treats more largely, it 
will explain the shorter hints and brief intimations ; and 
wheresoever he writes more obscurely, search out some 
more perspicuous passages in the same writer, by which 
to determine the sense of that obscure language. 

VII. Consider not only the person who is introduced ^ 
speaking, but the persons to ^vhom the speech is 
directed, the circumstances of time and place, the tem- 
per and spirit of the speaker, as well as the t-emper and 
spirit of the hearers : in order to interpret Scripture 
well, there needs a good acquaintance with the Jewish 
customs, some knowledge of the ancient Eoman and 
Greek times and manners, which sometimes strike a 
strange and surprising light upon passages which were 
before very obscure. 

VIII. In particular propositions, the sense of an 
author may sometimes be known by the inferences 
which he draws from them ; and all those senses may 
be excluded which will not allow of that inference, 

Note. This rule indeed is not always certain, in read- 
ing and interpreting human authors, because they may 
mistake in drawing their inferences : but in explaining 
Scripture it is a sure rule ; for the sacred and inspired 
writers always make just inferences from their own 
propositions. Yet even in them, we must take heed we 
do not mistake an allusion for an inference, which is 
many times introduced almost in the same manner. 

IX. If it be a matter of controversy, the true sense 
of the author is sometimes known by the objections 
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that are brought against it. So we may be well assured, 
the apostle speaks against our "justification in the sight 
of God, by our own works of holiness, " in the 3d, 4th, 
and 5th chapters of the Epistle to the Eomans, because 
of the objection brought against him in the beginning 
of the 6th chapter, viz. : " WTiat shall we say then ? shall 
we continue in sin that grace may abound! " which 
objection could never have been raised, if he had 
been proving our justification by our own works of 
righteousness. 

X. In matters of dispute, take heed of ^varping the 
, sense of the ^vriter to your own opinion, by any latent 

prejudices of self-love and party spirit. It is this reign- 
ing principle of prejudice and pai-ty, that has %iven 
such a variety of senses both to the sacred writers and 

■ 

others, which would never have come into the mind of 
the reader if he had labored under some such prepos- 
sessions. 

XI. For the same reason take heed of the prejudices 
of passion, malice, envy, pride, or opposition to an au- 
thor, whereby you may be easily tempted to put a false 
and invidious sense upon his words. Lay aside there- 
fore a carping spirit, and read even an adversary with 
attention and diligence, with an honest design to find 
out his true meaning ; do not snatch at little lapses and 
ai)pearanccs of mistake, in opposition to his declared 
and avowed meaning ; nor impute any sense or opinion 
to him which he denies to be his opinion, unless it be 
proved by the most plain and express language. 

Lastly, remember that you treat every author, writer, 
or speaker, just as you yourselves would be willing to 
be treated by others. 
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CHAPTEE YIIL 

RULES OF IMPROVEMENT BY CONVERSATION. 

I. If we would improve our minds by conversation, 
it is a great happiness to be acquainted with persons 
wiser than ourselves. It is a piece of useful advice 
therefore to get the favor of their conversation fre- 
quently, as far as circumstances will allow : and if they 
happen to be a little reserved, use all obliging methods 
to draw out of them what may increase your own 
knowledge. 

II. Whatsoever company you are in, w^aste not the 
time in trifle and impertinence. If you spend some 
hours amongst children, talk with them according to 
their capacity ; mark the young buddings of infant rea- 
son ; observe the different motions and distinct workings 
of the animal and the mind, as far as you can discern 
them ; take notice by what degrees the little creature 
grows up to the use of his reasoning powers, and what 
early prejudices beset and endanger his understanding. 
By this means you will learn to address yourself to 
children for their benefit, and perhai)S you may derive 
some useful philosophemes or theorems for your own 
entertainment. 

III. If you happen to be in company with a merchant 
or a sailor, a farmer or a mechanic, a milk-maid or a 
spinster, lead them into a discourse of the matters 
of their own peculiar province or profession ; for 
every one knows, or should know, their own business 
best. In this sense a common mechanic is wiser than the 
philosopher. By this means you may gain some im- 
provement in knowledge from every one you meet. 
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IV. Confine not yourself always to one sort of com- 
pany, or to persons of the same party or opinion, either 
in matters of learning, religion, or civil life, lest, if you 
should happen to be nursed up or educated in early 
mistake, you should be confirmed and established in the 
same mistake, by conversing only with persons of the 
same sentiments. A free and general conversation with 
men of very various countries and of different parties, 
opinions, and practices, so far as it may be done safely, 
is of excellent use to undeceive us in many wrong 
judgments which we may have framed, and to lead us 
into juster thoughts. 

It is said, when the king of Siam, near China, first con- 
versed with some European merchants, who sought the favor 
of trading on his coast, he inquired of them some of the com- 
mon appearances of summer and winter in their country ; and 
when they told him of water growing so hard in their rivers, 
that men and horses and laden carriages passed over it, and 
tliat rain sometimes fell down as white and light as feathers, 
and sometimes almost as hard as stones, he would not believe 
a syllable they said ; for ice, snow, and hail, were names and 
things utterly unknown to him and to his subjects in that hot 
climate ; he renounced all traffic with such shameful liars, and 
would not suffer them to trade with his people. 

V. In mixed company, among acquaintances and 
strangers endeavor to learn something from all. Be 
swift to hear ; but be cautious of your tongue, lest you 
betray your ignorance, and perhaps offend some of those 
who are present too. The Scripture severely censures 
those who speak evil of the things they know not. Ac- 
quaint yourself therefore sometimes with persons and 
parties which are far distant from your common life and 
customs : this is a way whereby you may form a wiser 
opinion of men and things. Prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good, is a divine rule, and it comes 
from the Father of light and truth. But young persons 
should practice it indeed with due limitation, and under 
the eye of their elders. 
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VI. Be not frighted nor provoked at opinions dif- 
ferent from your own. Some persons are so confident 
they are in the right, that they will not come within the 
hearing of any notions but their own : they canton out 
to themselves a little province in the intellectual world, 
where they fancy the light shines ; and all the rest is in 
darkness. They never venture into the ocean of knowl- 
edge, nor survey the riches of other minds, which are 
as solid and as useful, and perhaps are finer gold than 
what they ever possessed. Let not men imagine there 
is no certain truth but in the sciences which they study, 
and amongst that party in which they were born and 
educated. 

VII. Believe that it is possible to learn something 
from persons much belo^v yourself. We are all short- 
sighted creatures ; our views are also narrow and limited ; 
we often see but one side of a matter, and do not extend 
our sight far and wide enough to reach every thing that 
has a connection with the thing we talk of; we see but 
in part, and know but in part ; therefore it is no wonder 
we form not right conclusions ; beoause we do not survey 
the whole of any subject or argument. • Even the proud- 
est admirer of his own parts might find it useful to 
consult with others, though of inferior capacity and 
penetration. We have a different prospect of the same 
thing (if I may so speak) according to the different posi- 
tions of our understanding towards it : a weaker man 
may sometimes light on notions which have escaped a 
wiser, and which the wiser man might make a happy 
use of, if he would condescend to take notion of them. 

VIII. It is of considerable advantage, when we are 

pursuing any difficult point of knowldege, to have a 

society of ingenious correspondents at hand, to whom 

we may propose it : for every man has something of a 

different genius and a various turn of mind, whereby 
6 
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the subject proposed will be show^n in all its lights, it 
will be represented in all its forms, and every side of 
it be turned to view, that a jnster judgment may be 
framed. 

IX. To make conversation more valuable and useful, 
whether it be in a designed or accidental visit, among 
persons of the same or of different sexes, after tho 
necessary salutations are finished, and the stream of com- 
mon talk begins to hesitate, or runs flat and low, let 
some one person take a book which may be agreeable 
to the whole company, and by common consent let him 
read in it ten lines, or a paragraph or two, or a few 
pages, till some word or sentence gives an occasion for 
any of the company to offer a thought or two relating to 
that subject : interruption of the reader should be no 
blame ; for conversation is the business : whether it be to 
confirm what the author says, or to improve it, to enlarge 
upon or to correct it, to object against it, or to ask any 
question that is akin to it; and let every one that 
please add their opinion and promote the conver- 
sation. 

Observe this rule in general, whensoever it lies in your 
power to lead the conversation, let it be directeid to 
some profitable point of knowledge or practice, so far 
as may be done with decency ; and let not the discourss 
and the hours be suffered to run loose without aim or 
design : and when a subject is started, pass not hastily 
to another, before you have brought the present theme 
of discourse to some tolerable issue, or a joint consent to 
drop it. 

X. Attend 'with sincere diligence, while any one of 
the company is declaring his sense of the question pro- 
posed : hear the argument with patience, though it 
differ ever so much from your sentiments, for you your- 
self are very desirous to be heard with patience by 
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others who differ from you. Let not your thoughts be 
active and busy all the while to find out something to 
contradict, and by what means to oppose the speaker, 
especially in matters which aie not brought to an issue. 
This is a frequent and unhappy temper and practice. 
You should rather be intent and solicitous to take up the 
mind and meaning of the speaker, zealous to seize and 
ai)prove all that is true in his discourse ; nor yet should 
you want courage to oppose where it is necessary ; but 
let your modesty and imtience, and a friendly temper, 
be as conspicuous as your zeal. 

XI. When a man speaks with much freedom and 
ease, and gives his opinion in the plainest language of 
common sense, do not presently imagine you shall 
gain nothing by his company. Sometimes you will 
find a person who, in his conversation or his writings, 
delivers his thoughts in so plain, so easy, so familiar, 
and perspicuous a manner, that you both understand 
and assent to every thing he saith, as fast as you read or 
hear it : hereupon some hearers have been ready to con- 
clude in haste. Surely this man saith none but common 
things ; I knew as much before, or, I would have said all 
this myself. This is a frequent mistake. 

Pellucido was a very great genius ; when he spoke in the 
senate, he was wont to convey his ideas in so simple and happy 
a manner as to instruct and convince every hearer, and to en- 
force the conviction through the whole illustrious assembly ; 
and that with so much evidence, that you would have been 
ready to wonder, that every one who spoke had not said the 
same things : but Pellucido was the only man that could do 
it ; the only speaker who had attained this art and honor. 

XII. If any thing seem dark in the discourse of 
your companion, so that you have not a clear idea of 
what is spoken, endeavor to obtain a clearer conception 
of it by a decent manner of inquiry. Do not charge the 
speaker with obscurity, either in his sense or his words, 
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but entreat his favor to relieve your own want of 
penetration, or to add an enlightening word or two, that 
yon may take up his whole meaning. 

If difficulticH arise in your mind, and constrain yonr 
dissent to the things sxwken, represent what objection 
some persons would be ready to make against the senti- 
ments of the speaker, without telling him yon oppose- ' 
This manner of address carries something more modest 
and obliging in it, than to appear to raise objections of 
your own by way of contradiction to liim that spoke. 

XIII. When you are forced to differ from him who 
delivers his sense on any point, yet agree as far as you 
can, and represent how far you agree ; and if there be 
any room for It, explain the words of the speaker in 
such a sense to which yon can in general assent, and so 
j^ree with him, or at leaat, by a small addition or alter- 
ation of his sentiments, show your own sense of things. 
It is the practice and delight of a candid hearer, to make 
it appear how unwilling he is to differ from him that 
speaks. Let the speaker know that it is nothing but 
truth constrains you to oppose him ; and let that dif- 
ference be always expressed in few, and civil, and chosen 
words, such as may give the least offense. 

And be careful always to take Solomon's rule with 
you, and let your correspondent fairly finish his speech 
before you reply; "for he that answereth a matter 
before he heareth it, it is folly and shame unto him." 
Prov. 18 : 13. 

A little watchfulness, care, and practice in younger 
life, will render all these things more easy, familiar, and 
natural to you, and will grow into habit. 

XIV. As you shoiihl carry about with you a constant 
and sincere sense of your own ignorance, so you should 
not be afraid nor ashamed to confess this ignorance, 
by taking all proper oppoitunities to ask and inquire for 
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farther information; whether it be the meaning of a 
word, the nature of a thing, the reason of a i)roposition, 
the custom of a nation, etc., never remaining in ignor- 
ance for want of asking. 

Many a person had arrived at some considerable 
degree of knowledge, if he had not been full of self-con- 
tent, and imagined that he had known enough already, 
or else was ashamed to let others know that he was 
unacquainted with it. God and man are ready to teach 
the meek, the humble, and the ignorant; but he that 
fancies himself to know any particular subject well, or 
that will not venture to ask a question about it, such a 
one will not put himself into the way of improvement 
by inquiry and diligence. A fool may be *' wiser in his 
own conceit than ten men who can render a reason;" 
and such a one is very likely to be an everlasting fool ; 
and perhaps also it is a silly shame renders his folly 
incurable. 

Stultorum incurata pudor malus ulcera celat. 

— Hor, EpisL 16. Lib, 1. 

In English thus : 

If fools have ulcers, and their pride conceal them, 
They must have ulcers still, for none can heal them. 

XV. Be not too forward, especially in the younger 
part of life, to determine any question in company with 
an infallible and peremptory sentence, nor speak with 
assuming airs, and with a decisive tone of voice. A 
young man, in the presence of his elders, should 
rather hear and attend, and weigh the arguments 
which are brought for the proof or refutation of any 
doubtful proposition ; and when it is your turn to speak, 
propose your thoughts rather in the way of inquiry. By 
this means your mind will be kept in a fitter temper to 
receive truth, and you will be more ready to correct and 
improve your own sentiments, where you have not been 
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too positive in affirming them. But if yon have magis- 
terially decided the point, you will lind a secret unwil- 
lingness to retract, though you should feel an inward 
conviction that you were in the w^rong. 

XVL It is granted, indeed, that a season may happen, 
when some bold pretender to science may assume 
haughty and positive airs, to assert and vindicate a 
gross and dangerous error, or to renounce and vilify 
some very important truth: and if he has a popular 
talent of talking, and there be no remonstrance made 
against him, the company may be tempted too easily to 
give their assent to the imprudence and infallibility of 
the presumer. They may imagine a proposition so much 
vilified can never be true, and that a doctrine which is 
so boldly censured and renounced can never be defended. 
Weak minds are too ready to persuade themselves, that 
a man would never talk with so much assurance unless 
he were certainly in the right, and could well maintain 
and prove what he said. By this means truth itself is 
in danger of being betrayed or lost, if there be no oppo 
sition made to such a pretending talker. 

No^v in such a case, even a wise and a modest 
man may assume airs too, and repel insolence with its 
own weapons. There is a time, as Solomon, the wisest 
of men, teaches us, ** when a fool should be answered 
according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own con- 
ceit,'' and lest others too easily yield up their faith and 
reason to his imperious dictates. Courage and posi- 
tivity are never more necessary than on such an occasion. 
But it is good to join some argument with them of real 
and convincing force, and let it be strongly pronounced 
too. 

When such a resistance is made, you shall find some 
of those bold talkers will draw in their horns, when their 
fierce and feeble pushes against truth and reason are 
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repelled witli pushing and confidence. It is pity indeed 
that truth should ever need such sort of defenses ; but 
we know that a triumphant assurance hath sometimes 
supported gross falsehoods, and a whole company have 
been captivated to error by this means, till some man 
with equal assurance has rescued them. It is pity that 
any momentous point of doctrine should happen to fall 
under such reproaches, and require such a mode of vin- 
dication : though if I happen to hear it, I ought not to 
turn my back and to sneak off in silence, and leave the 
truth to lie baffled, bleeding, and slain. Yet I must 
confess, I should be glad to have no occasion ever given 
me to fight with any man at this sort of weapons, even 
though I should be so happy as to silence his insolence 
and to obtain an evident victory. 

XVII. Be not fond of disputing every thing pro and 
con^ nor indulge yourself to show your talent of 
attacking and defending. A logic which teaches nothing 
elsd is little worth. This temper and practice will lead 
you just so far out of the way of knowledge, and divert 
your honest inquiry after the truth which is debated or 
sought. In set disputes, every little straw is often laid 
hold on to support our own cause ; every thing that can 
be drawn in any way to give color to our argument is 
advanced, and that perhaps with vanity and ostentation. 
This puts the mind out of a proper posture to seek and 
receive the truth. 

XVIII. Do not bring a warm party spirit into a 
free conversation which is designed for mutual im- 
provement in the search of truth. Take heed of allow- 
ing yourself in those self-satisfied assurances which keep 
the doors of the understanding barred fast against the 
admission of any new sentiments. Let your soul be 
ever ready to hearken to farther discoveries, from a con- 
stant and ruling consciousness of our present fallible and 
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imperfect state ; and make it appear to your friends, that 
it is no liai'd task to you to learn and pronounce those 
little words, ^*I was mistaken,'' how hard soever it be 
for the bul]^ of mankind to pronounce them. 

XIX. As you may sometimes raise inquiries for your 
own instruction and improvement, and draw out the 
learning, wisdom, and fine sentiments of your friends, 
who perhaps may be too reserved or modest; so, at 
other times, if you perceive a person unskillful in the 
matter of debate, you may, by questions aptly pro- 
posed in the Socratic method, lead him into a clearer 
knowledge of the subject: then you become his in- 
structor, in such a manner as may not appear to make 
yourself his superior. 

XX. Take heed of affecting always to shine in 
company above the rest, and to display the riches of 
your own understanding or your oratory, as though you 
would render yourself admirable to all that are present. 
This is seldom well taken in polite company ; much less 
should you see such forms of speech as should insinuate 
the ignorance or dullness of those with whom you con- 
verse. 

XXI. Though you should not affect to flourish in a 
copious harangue and a diffusive style in company, yet 
neither should you rudely interrupt and reproach him 
that happens to use it : but when he has done speaking, 
reduce his sentiments into a more contracted form ; not 
with a show of correcting, but as one who is doubtful 
whether you hit upon his true sense or not. Thus mat- 
ters may be brought more easily from a wild confusion 
into a single point, questions may be sooner determined 
and difficulties more easily removed. 

XXII. Be not so ready to charge ignorance, prejudice, 
and mistake upon others, as you are to suspect yourself 
of it : and in order to show how free you are from preju- 
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dices, learn to bear contradiction with patience ; let it 
be easy to you to hear your own opinion strongly op- 
posed, especially in matters which are doubtful and dis- 
putable, amongst men of sobriety and virtue. Give a 
patient hearing to arguments on all sides ; otherwise you 
give the company occasion to suspect that it is not the 
evidence of truth has led you into this opinion, but some 
lazy anticipation of judgment, some beloved presumption, 
some long and rash possession of a party scheme, in 
which you desire to rest undisturbed. If your assent has 
been established upon just and sufficient grounds, why 
should you be afraid to let the truth be put to the trial 
of argument! 

XXIII. Banish utterly out of all conversation, and 
especially out of all learned and intellectual conference, 
every thing that tends to provoke passion or raise a 
fire in the blood. Let no sharp language, no noisy ex- 
clamations, no sarcasms, no biting jests be heard among 
you ; no perverse or invidious consequences be drawn 
from each other's opinions, and imputed to the person : 
let there be no willful perversion of an other's meaning ; 
no sudden seizure of a lapsed syllable to play upon it, 
nor any abused construction of an innocent mistake : 
suffer not your tongue to insult a modest opponent that 
begins to yield ; let there be no crowing and triumph, 
even where there is evident victory on your side. All 
these things are enemies to friendship, and the ruin of 
free conversation. The impartial search of truth requires 
all calmness and serenity, all temper and candor ; mutual 
instructions can never be attained in the midst of pas- 
sion, pride, and clamor, unless we suppose, in the midst 
of suQh a scene, there is a loud and penetrating lecture 
read by both sides, on the folly and shameful infirmities 
of human nature. 

XXIV. Whensoever, therefore, any unhappy word 
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shall arise in company, that might give you a reasonable 
disgust, quash the rising resentment, be it ever so just, 
and command your soul and your tongue into silence, 
lest you cancel the hopes of all improvement for that 
hour, and transform the learned conversation into the 
mean and vulgar form of reproaches and railing. The man 
who began to break the peace in such a society, will fall 
under the shame and conviction of such a silent reproof, 
if he has any thing ingenuous about him. If this should 
not be sufficient, let a grave admonition, or a soft and 
gentle turn of wit, with an air of pleasantry, give the 
warm disputer an occasion to stop the progress of his in- 
decent fire ; if not, to retract the indecency and quench 
the flame. 

XXV. Inure yourself to a candid and obliging man- 
ner in your conversation, and acquire the art of pleasing 
address, even when you teach, as well as when you learn : 
and when you oppose, as well as when you assert or 
prove. This degree of politeness is not to be attained 
without a diligent attention to such kind of directions as 
are here laid down, and a frequent exercise and practice 
of them. 

XXVI. If you would know what sort of companions 
you should select for the cultivation and advantage of 
the mind, the general rule is, choose such as, by their 
brightness of parts, and their diligence in study, or by 
their superior advancement in learning, or peculiar ex- 
cellence in any art, science, or accomplishment, divine 
or human, may be capable of administering to your 
improvement ; and be sure to maintain and keep some 
due regard to their moral character always, lest while 
you wander in quest of intellectual gain you fall into the 
contagion of irreligion and vice. No wise man can ven- 
ture into a house infected with the plague, in order to 
see the finest collections of any virtuoso in Europe. 
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XXVII. Nor is it every sober person of your acquaint- 
ance, no, nor every man of bright parts, or rich in 
learning, that is fit to engage in free conversation for the 
inquiry after truth. Let a person have ever so illustrious 
talents, yet he is not a proper associate for such a pur- 
pose, if he lie under any of the following infirmities : 

1. If he he exceedmrjly reserved^ and hath either no in- 
clination to discourse, or no tolerable capacity of speech 
and language for the communication of his sentiments. 

2. If he be haughty and proud of his knowledge, im- 
perious in his airs, and always fond of imposing his 
sentiments on all the company. 

3. If he be positive and dogmatical in his own opinions, 
and will dispute to the end ; if he will resist the brightest 
evidence of truth, rather than suffer himself to be over- 
come, or yield to the plainest and strongest reasonings. 

4. If he be one who always affects to outshine all the com- 
pany, and delights to hear himself talk and flourish upon 
a subject, and make long harangues, while the rest must 
all be silent and attentive. 

5. If he be a person of whiffling and unsteady turn of 
mind, who can not keep close to a point of controversy, 
but wanders from it perpetually, and is always solicitous 
to say something, whether it be pertinent to the question 
or not. 

6. If he hefretfid and peevish, and given to resentment 
upon all occasions : if he knows not how to bear contra- 
diction, or is ready to take things in a wrong sense ; if 
he is swift to feel a supposed offense, or to imagine him- 
self affronted, and then break out into a sudden passion, 
or retain silent and sullen wrath. 

7. If he affects vnt on all occaMons, and is full of his con- 
ceits and puns, quirks or quibbles, jests and repartees ; 
these may agreeably entertain and animate an hour of 
mirtli, but they have no place in the search after truth. 
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8. If he carry always about him a sort of ct^afl, and cun- 
ning, and disguise, and act rather like a spy iimn a friend. 
Have a care of such a one as will make an ill use of free- 
dom in conversation, and immediately charge heresy 
upon you, when you happen to differ from those senti- 
ments which authority or custom has established. 

In short, you should avoid the man, in such select con- 
versation, who practices any thing that is unbecoming 
the character of a sincere, free, and open searcher after 
truth. 

I^ow, though you may pay all the relative duties of 
life to persons of these unhappy qualifications, and treat 
them with decency and love, so far as religion and 
humanity oblige you, yet take care of entering into a free 
debate on matters of truth or falsehood in their company, 
and especially about the principles of religion. I con- 
fess, if a person of such a temper happens to judge and 
talk well on such a subject, you may hear him with at- 
tention, and derive what proft you can from his dis- 
course ; but he is by no means to be chosen for a free 
conference in matters of learning and knowledge. 

XXYIII. While I would persuade you to beware of 
such persons and abstain from too much freedom of dis- 
course amongst them, it is very natural to infer that you 
should watch against the working of these evil qual- 
ities in your own breast, if you happen to be tainted 
with any of them yourself. Men of learning and in- 
genuity will justly avoid your acquaintance, when they 
find such an unhappy and unsocial temper prevailing in 
you. 

XXIX. To conclude, when you retire from com- 
pany, then converse with yourself in solitude, and 
inquire what you have learned for the improvement of 
your understanding, or for the rectifying your inclina- 
tions, for the increase of your virtues, or the ameliorat- 
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ing your conduct and behavior in any future parts of 
life. If you have seen some of your company candid, 
modest, humble in their manner, wise and sagacious, 
just and pious in their sentiments, polite and graceful, as 
well as clear and strong in their expression, and univer- 
sally acceptable and lovely in their behavior, endeavor 
to impress the idea of all these upon your memory, and 
treasure them up for your imitation. 

XXX. If the laws of reason, decency, and civility, have 
not been well observed amongst your associates, take 
notice of those defects for your own improvement : 
and from every occurrence of this kind remark something 
to imitate or to avoid, in elegant, polite, and useful con- 
versation. Perhaps you will find that some persons 
present have really displeased the company, by an ex- 
cessive and too visible an affectation to please, i e., by 
giving loose to servile flattery or promisouous praise; 
while others were as ready to oppose and contradict 
every thing that was said. Some have deserved just cen- 
sure for a morose and affected taciturnity ; and others 
have been anxious and careful lest their silence should 
be interpreted a want of sense, and therefore they have 
ventured to make speeches, though they had nothing to 
say which was worth hearing. Perhaps you will observe 
that one was ingenious in his thoughts and bright in his 
laAguage, but he was so topful of himself that he let it 
spill on all the company ; that he spoke well, indeed, but 
that he spoke too long, and did not allow equal liberty 
or time to his associates. You will remark that another 
was full charged, to let out his words before his friend 
had done speaking, or impatient of the least opposition 
to any thing he said. You will remember that some per- 
sons have talked at large, and with great confidence, of 
things which they understood not, and others counted 
every thing tedious and intolerable that was spoken upon 
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subjects out of their sphere, and they would fain confine 
the conference entirely within the limits of their own 
narrow knowledge and study. The errors of conver- 
sation are almost infinite. 

XXXI. By a review of such irregularities as these, 
you may learn to avoid those follies and pieces of ill 
conduct which spoil good conversation, or make it less 
agreeable and less useful ; and by degrees you will ac- 
quire that delightful and easy manner of address and 
behavior in all useful correspondences, which may 
render your company every where desired and be- 
loved ; and at the same time, among the best of your 

companions, you may make the highest improvement, in 
your own intellectual acquisitions. 



CHAPTER .IX. 

OF DISPUTES IN GENERAL. 

I. Under the general head of conversation for the 
improvement of the mind, we may rank the practice of 
disputing ; that is, when two or more persons appear 
to maintain different sentiments, and defend their own or 
oppose the other's opinion, in alternate discourse, by 
some methods of argument. 

II. As these disputes often arise in good earnest, where 
the two contenders do really believe the different proposi- 
tions which they support ; so sometimes they are ap- 
pointed as mere trials of skill in academies or schools 
by the students ; sometimes they are practices, and that 
with apparent fervor, in courts of judicature by lawyers, 
in order to gain the fees of their different clients, while 
both sides perhaps are really of the same sentiment with 
regard to the cause which is tried. 
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in. In common conversation disputes are often 
managed without any forms of regularity or order, 
and they turn to good or evil purposes, chiefly according 
to the temper of disputants. They may sometimes be 
successful to search out truth, sometimes efifectual to 
maintain truth and convince the mistaken; but at other 
times a dispute is a mere scene of battle in order to vic- 
tory and vain triumph. 

IV. There are some fev^ general rules which should 
be observed in all debates whatsoever, if we would find 
out truth by them, or convince a friend of his error, even 
though they be not managed according to any settled 
forms of disputation ; and as there are almost as many 
opinions and judgments of things as there are persons, 
so when several persons happen to meet and confer to- 
gether upon any subject, they are ready to declare their 
different sentiments, and support them by such reason- 
ings as they are capable of. This is called debating or 
disputing, as is above described. 

V. When persons begin a debate they should al- 
ways take care that they are agreed in some general 
principles or propositions, which either more nearly or 
remotely affect the question in hand; for otherwise they 
have no foundation or hope of convincing each other; 
they must have some common ground to stand upon, 
while they maintg^in the contest. 

When they find they agree in some remote proposi- 
tions, then let them search farther, and inquire hov^ 
near they approach to each other's sentiments, and 
whatsoever propositions they agree in, let these lay a 
foundation for the mutual hope of conviction. Hereby 
you will be prevented from runnin<^ at every turn to 
some original and remote propositions and axioms, which 
practice both entangles and prolongs dispute. As for 
instance, if there was a debate proposed betwixt a Prot- 
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estant and a Papist, whether there be such a place as 
Purgatory t Let them remember that they both agree in 
this point, that Christ has made satisfaction or atone- 
ment for sin, and upon this ground let them stand, while 
they search out the controverted doctrine of Purgatory 
by way of conference or debate. 

VI. The question should be cleared from all doubt- •* 
ful terms and needless additions; and all things that be- 
long to the question should be expressed in plain and in- 
telligible language. This is so necessary a thing, that 
without it men will be exposed to such sort of ridiculous 
contests as were found one day between the two unlearned 
combatants Sartor and Sutor, who assaulted and de- 
fended the doctrine of transubstantiation with much 
zeal and violence; but Latino happening to come into 
their company and inquiring the subject of their dispute, 
asked each of them what he meant by that long hard word 
transubstantiation. Sutor readily informed him that he 
understood — ^bowing at the name Jesus: but Sartor as-, 
sured him that he meant nothing but bowing at the high 
altar, "l^o wonder, then,'' said Latino, ^' that you can 
not agree when you neither understand one another, nor 
the word about which you contend." 

I think the whole family of the Sartors and Sutors would be 
wiser if they avoided such kind of debates till they understood 
the terms better. But alas! even their wives carry on such 
conferences: the other day one was heard in the street explain- 
ing to her less learned neighbor the meaning of metaphysical 
science; and she assured her, that as physics were medicines 
for the body, so metaphysics were physics for the soul; upon 
this they went on to dispute the point—how far the divine ex- 
celled the doctor. 

Auditum admissi risum teneatis, amici? 
Ridentem dicere veruni quid vetat ? 

Can it be faulty to repeat 

A dialogue that walk'd the street? 

Or can my gravest friends forbear 

A laugh, when such disputes they hear ? 
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Vn. And not only the sense and meaning of the words 
used in the question should be settled and adjusted be- 
tween the disputants, but the precise point of inquiry 
should be distinctly fixed; the question in debate 
should be limited precisely to its special extent, or de- 
clared to be taken in its more general sense. This sort 
of specification or limitation of the question hinders 
and prevents the disputants from wandering away 
from the precise point of inquiry. 

It is this trifling humor or dishonest artifice of 
changing the question and wandering away from the 
first point of debate, which gives endless length to dis- 
putes and causes both disputants to part without any 
satisfaction. And one chief occasion of it is this: when 
one of the combatants feels his cause run low and fail, 
and is just ready to be confuted and demolished, he is 
tempted to step aside to avoid the blow, and betakes him 
to a diflferent question : thus, if his adversary be not well 
aware of him, he begins to entrench himself in a new 
fastness, and holds out the siege with a new artillery of 
thoughts and words. It is the pride of man which is the 
spring of this evil, and an unwillingness to yield up their 
own opinions even to be overcome by truth itself. 

VIII. Keep this always, therefore, upon your mind as 
an everlasting rule of conduct in your debates to find 
out truth, that a resolute design, or even a warm affec- 
tation of victory, is the bane of all real improvement, 
and an effectual bar against the admission of the 
truth which you profc^ss to seek. This works with a 
secret, but a powerful and mischievous influence in every 
dispute, unless we are much upon our guard. It appears 
in frequent conversation ; every age, every sex, and eaeli 
party of mankind, are so fond of l)eing in the right, that 
they know not how to renounce this nnlmppy prejudice, 
this vain love of victory. 

7 
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Whan truth with bright evidence is ready to break in 
upon a disputant, and to overcome his objections and 
mistakes, how swift and ready is the mind to engage 
wit and fancy, craft and subtlety, to cloud and perplex 
and puzzle the truth, if possible ! How eager is he to 
throw in some impertinent question to divert from the 
main subject ! How swift to take hold of some occa- 
sional word, thereby to leal the discourse off from the 
point in hand ! So much afraid is human nature of part- 
ing with its errors and being overcome by truth. 

Just thus a hunted hare calls up all the shifts that nature 
hath taught her : she treads back her mazes, crosses and con- 
founds her former track, and uses all possible methods to di- 
vert the scent, when she is in danger of being seized and taken. 
Let puss practice what nature teaclies ; but would one imagine 
that any rational being should take such pains to avoid truth 
and to escape the improvement of its understanding? 

IX. When you come to a dispute in order to find out 
truth, do not presume that you are certainly possessed 
of it beforehand. Enter the debate with a sincere 
design of yielding to reason, on which side soever it 
appears. Use no subtle arts to cloud and entangle the 
question; hide not yourself in doubtful words and 
phrases; do not affect little shifts and subterfuges to 
avoid the force of an argument; take a generous 
pleasure to espy the first rising beams of truth, though 
it be on the side of your opponent ; endeavor to remove 
the little obscurities that hang about it, and suffer and 
encourage it to break out into open and convincing light ; 
that while your opponent perhaps may gain the better 
of your reasonings, yet you yourself may triumph over 
error ; and I am sure that is a much more valuable acqui- 
sition and victory. 

X. ^Vatch narrowly in every dispute, that your 
opponent does not lead you unwarily to grant some 
principle of the proposition, which will bring with it 
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a fatal consequence, and lead you insensibly into his 
sentiment, though it be far astray from the truth ; and 
by this wrong step you will be, as it were, plunged into 
dangerous errors before you are aware. 

Eemember this short and plain caution of the subtle 
errors of men. Let a snake but once thrust In his head 
at some small unguarded fold of your garment, and he 
will insensibly and unavoidably wind his whole body 
into your bosom, and give you a pernicious wound. 

XI. On the other hand, when you have found your 
opponent make any such concession as may turn to 
your real advantage in maintaining the truth, be wise 
and watchful to observe it, and make a happy improve- 
ment of it. 

XII. When you are engaged in a dispute with a per- 
son of very different principles from yourself, and you 
can not find any ready way to prevail with him to 
embrace the truth by principles which you both freely 
acknowledge, you may fairly make use of his own 
principles to show him his mistake, and thus convince 
or silence him from his own concessions. 

If your opponent should be a Stoic philosopher or a Jew, 
you may pursue your argument in defense of some Christian 
doctrine or duty against such a disputant, by axioms or laws 
borrowed either from Zeno or Moses. And though you do not 
enter into tlie inquiiy how many of the laws of Moses are ab- 
rogated, or whether Zeno was right or wrong in his philosopliy, 
yet if from the principles and concessions of your opponent, 
you can support your argument for the Gospel of Christ, this 
has been always counted a fair treatment of an adversary, and 
it is called argumentum ad horainem^ or ratio ex concessis. St. 
Paul sometimes makes use of this sort of disputation, when he 
talks with Jews or heathen philosophers; and at last he 
silences if not convinces them : which is sometimes necessary 
to be done against an obstinate and clamorous adversary, that 
just honor might be paid to truths which he knew were divine, 
and that the only true doctrine of salvation might be confirmed 
and propagated among sinful and dying men. 

XIIT. Yet great care must be taken, lest your 
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debates break in upon your passions, and awaken 
tliem to take part in the controversy. When the oppo- 
nent pushes hard, and gives just and mortal wounds to 
our own opinions, our passions are very apt to feel the 
strokes, and to rise in resentment and defense. Self is 
so mingled with the sentiments which we have chosen, 
and has such a tender feeling of all the opposition which 
is made to them, that personal brawls are very ready to 
come in as seconds, to succeed and finish the dispute of 
opinions. Then noise, and clamor, and folly, appear 
in all their shapes, and chase reason and truth out of 
sight. 

How unhappy is the case of frail and wretched man- 
kind in this dark or dusky state of strong passion and 
glimmering reason ! How ready are we, when our pas- 
sions are engaged in the dispute, to consider more what 
loads of nonsense and reproach we can lay upon our 
opponent, than what reason and truth require in the 
controversy itself ! Dismal are the consequences man- 
kind are too often involved in by this evil principle ; it 
is this common and dangerous practice that carries the 
heart aside from all that is fair and honest in our search 
after truth, or the propagation of it in the world. 
Happy souls, who keep such a sacred dominion over 
their inferior and animal powers, and all the influences 
of pride and secular interest, that the sensitive tumults, 
or these vicious influences, never rise to disturb the 
superior and better operations of the reasoning mind I 

XIV. These general directions are necessary, or at 
least useful, in all debates whatsoever, whether they 
arise in occasional conversation, or are appointed at any 
certain time or place : whether they are managed with or 
without any formal rules to govern them. 




CIIAPTEE X. 

OF STUDY OR MEDITATION. 

I. It has been proved and established in some of the 
foregoing chapters, that neither our own observa- 
tions, nor our reading the labors of the learned, nor 
the attendance on the best lectures of instruction, nor 
enjoying the brightest conversation, can ever make a 
man truly knowing and wise, without the labors of his 
own reason in surveying, examining, and judging con- 
cerning all subjects upon the best evidence he can ac- 
quire. A good genius, or sagacity of thought, a happy 
judgment, a capacious memory, and large opportunities 
of observation and converse, will do much of themselves 
towards the cultivation of the mind, where they are well 
improved; but where, to the advantage of learned 
lecturers, living instructions, and well chosen books, 
diligence and study are superadded, this man has all 
human aids concurring to raise him to a superior degree 
of wisdom and knowledge. 

Under the preceding heads of discourse it has been already de- 
clared how our own meditation and reflection should examine, 
cultivate, and improve all other methods and advantages of 
enriching the understanding. What remains in this chapter 
is to give some further occasional hints how to employ our own 
thoughts, what sort of subjects we should meditate on, and in 
what manner we should regulate our studies, and how we may 
improve our judgment, so as in the most effectual and com- 
pendious way to attain such knowledge as may be most useful 
for every man in his circumstances of life, and particularly 
for those of the learned professions. 

II. The first direction for youth is this — learn be- 
times to distinguish between words and things. Get 
clear and plain ideas of the things you are set to study. 

101 
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Do not content yourselves with mere words and names, 
lest your labored improvements only amass it heap of 
unintelligible phrases, and you feed upon husks instead 
of kernels. This rule is of unknown use in every science. 

III. Let not your students apply themselves to 
search out deep, dark, and abstruse matters, far 
above their reach, or spend their labor in any peculiar 
subjects, for which they have not the advantages of 
necessary antecedent learning, or books, or observations. 
Let them not be too hasty to know things above their 
present powers, nor plunge their inquiries at once into 
the depths of knowledge, nor begin to study any science 
in the middle of it ; this will confound rather than en- 
lighten the understanding ; such practices may happen to 
discourage and jade the mind by an attempt above its 
power; it may balk the understanding, and create an 
aversion to future diligence, and perhaps by despair 
may forbid the pursuit of that subject forever afterwards: 
as a limb overstrained by lifting a weight above its power 
may never recover its former agility and vigor ; or if 
it does, the man may be frighted from ever exerting its 
strength again. 

IV. Nor yet let any student, on the other hand, 
fright himself at every turn with insurmountable 
difficulties, nor imagine that the truth is wrapt up in 
impenetrable darkness. These are formidable specters 
which the understanding raises sometimes to flatter its 
own laziness. Those things which in a remote and con- 
fused view seem very obscure and perplexed may be ap- 
proached by gentle and regular steps, and may then un- 
fold and explain themselves at large to the eye. The 
hardest problems in geometry, and the most intricate 
schemes or diagrams, may be explicated and understood 
step by step; every great mathematician bears a constant 
witness to the observation. 
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V. In learning any new thing, there should be as 
little as possible first proposed to the mind at once, 
and that being understood and fully mastered, proceed 
then to the next adjoining part yet unknown. This is a 
slow, but safe and sure way to arrive at knowledge. If 
the mind apply itself at first to easier subjects, and things 
near akin to what is already known, and then advance to 
the more remote and knotty parts of knowledge by slow 
degrees, it would be able in this manner to cope with 
great difficulties, and prevail over them with amazing 
and happy success. 

Mathon happened to dip into the last two chapters of a new 
book of geometry and mensuration as soon as he saw it, and 
was fright/ened with the complicated diagrams which he found 
there, about the frustums of cones and pyramids, etc., and 
some deep demonstrations among conic sections ; he shut the 
book again in despair and imagined none but a Sir Isaac 
Newton was ever fit to read it. But his tutor happily persuaded 
him to begin the first pages about lines and angles; and he 
found such surprising pleasure in three weeks' time in the 
victories he daily obtained, that at last he became one of the 
chief geometers of his age. 

YI. Engage not the mind in the intense pursuit of 
too many things at once ; especially such as have no 
relation to one another. This will be ready to distract 
the understanding and hinder it from attaining perfec- 
tion in any one subject of study. Such a practice gives 
a slight smattering of several sciences, without any solid 
and substantial knowledge of them, and without any real 
and valuable improvement; and though two or three sorts 
of study may be usefully carried on at once, to entertain 
the mind with variety, that it may not be overtired with 
one sort of thoughts, yet a multitude of subjects will too 
much distract the attention and weaken the application 
of the mind to any one of them. 

Where two or three sciences are pursued at the same 
time, if one of them be dry, abstracted, and unpleasant, 
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as logic, metaphysics, law, languages, let another be more 
entertaining and agreeable, to secure the mind from 
weariness and aversion to study. Delight should be in- 
termingled with labor as far as possible, to allure us 
to bear the fatigue of dry studies the better. Poetry, 
practical mathematics, history, etc., are generally es- 
teemed entertaining studies and may be happily used for 
this purpose. Thus while we relieve a dull and heavy 
hour by some alluring employments of the mind, our very 
diversions enrich our understandings, and our pleasure 
is turned to profit. 

VII. In the pursuit of every valuable subject of knowl- 
edge, keep the end always in your eye, and be not di- 
verted from it by every petty trifle you meet with in the 
way. Some persons have such a wandering genius that 
they are ready to pursue every incidental theme or occa- 
sional idea, till they have lost sight of the original sub- 
ject. These are the men who, when they are engaged in 
conversation, prolong their story by dwelling on every 
incident, and swell their narrative with long parentheses, 
till they have lost their first designs ; like a man who is 
sent in quest of some great treasure, but he steps aside to 
gather every flower he finds, or stands still to dig up 
every shining pebble he meets with in his way, till the 
treasure is forgotten and never found. 

VIII. Exert your care, skill, and diligence, about 
every subject and every question, in a just propor- 
tion to the importance of it, together with the danger 
and bad consequences of ignorance or error therein. 
Many excellent advantages flow from this one direction. 

1. This rule will teach you to be very careful in gaining 
some general and fundamental truth in philosophy, and 
religion, and in human life ; because they are of the 
highest moment, and conduct our thoughts with ease into 
a thousand inferior and particular propositions. 
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2. This rule will direct us to be more careful about 
practical points than mere speculations, since they aie 
commonly of much greater use and consequence. 

3. In matters of practice we should be most careful to 
fix our end rights and wisely to determine the scope at 
which we aim, because that is to direct us in the choice 
and use of all the means to attain it. If our end be wrong, 
all our labor in the means will be vain, or perhaps so 
much the more pernicious as they are better suited to at- 
tain that mistaken end. If mere sensible pleasure, or 
human grandeur, or wealth, be our chief end, we shall 
choose means contrary to piety and virtue, and proceed 
apace towards real misery. 

4. This rule will engage our best powers and deeped at- 
tention in the affairs of religion^ and things that relat e to a 
future world : for those propositions which extend only 
to the interest of the present life, are but of small im- 
portance when compared with those that have influence 
upon our everlasting concernments. 

5. And even in the affairs of religion, if we walk by 
the conduct of this rule, we shall be much more laborious 
in our inquiries into the necessary and fundam^enfal 
articles of faith and practice^ than the lesser appendices of 
Christianity. The great doctrines of repentance towards 
God, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, with love to men, 
and universal holiness, will employ our best and brightest 
hours and meditations, while the mint, anise, and cum- 
min, the gestures, and vestures, and fringes of religion, 
will be regarded no farther than they have a plain and 

evident connection with faith and love, with holiness and 
peace. 

G. This rule will make us solicitaus not only to avoid 
such errms^ whose influence would spread wide into the 
whole scheme of our own knowledge and practice, but 
9vi/ch mistakes also whose influence would be yet more ex- 
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tensive and injurious to others as well as to ourselves : per- 
haps to many persons or many families, to a whole church, 
a town, a country, or a kingdom. Ui)on this account, 
persons who are called to instruct others, who are raised 
to any eminence either in Church or State, ought to be 
careful in settling their principles in matters relating to 
the civil, the moral, or the religious life, lest a mistake 
of theirs should diffuse wide mischief, should draw along 
with it most pernicious consequences, and perhaps ex- 
tend to following generations. 

These are some of the advantages which arise from the 
eighth rule, viz. : Pursue every inquiry and study in pro- 
portion to its real value and importance. 

IX. Have care lest some beloved notion, or some 
darling science, so far prevail over your mind a« to give 
a sovereign tincture to all your other studies and 
discolor all your ideas, like a person in the jaundice, who 
spreads a yellow scene with his eyes over all the objects 
which he meets. I have known a man of peculiar skill in 
music, and much devoted to that science, who found out 
a great resemblance of the Athanasian doctrine of the 
Trinity in every single note, and he thought it carried 
something of argument in it to prove that doctrine. I 
have read of another who accommodated the seven days 
of the first week of creation to seven notes of music, and 
thus the whole creation became harmonious. 

Under this influence, derived from mathematical 
studies, some have been tempted to cast all their logical, 
their metaphysical, and their theological and moral 
learning into the method of mathematicians, and bring 
every thing relating to those abstracted, or those prac- 
tical sciences, under theorems, problems, postulates, 
scholiums, corollaries, etc., whereas, the matter ought 
always to direct the method ; for all subjects or matters 
of thought can not be moulded or subdued to one form* 
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IS'either the rules for the conduct of the understanding, 
nor the doctrines nor duties of religion and virtue, can 
be exhibited naturally in figures and diagrams. Things 
are to be considered as they are in themselves ; their na- 
tures are inflexible, and their natural relations unalter- 
able ; and therefore, in order to conceive them aright, we 
must bring our understanding to things, and not pretend 
to bend and strain things to comport with our fancies 
and forms. 

X. Suffer not any beloved study to prejudice your 
mind so far in favor of it as to despise all other learn- 
ing. This is a fault of some little souls, who hjive got a 
smattering of astronomy, chemistry, metaphysics, his- 
tory, etc., and for want of a due acquaintance with other 
sciences, make a scoff at them all in comparison of their 
favorite science. Their understandings are hereby cooped 
up in narrow bounds, so that they never look abroad into 
other provinces of the intellectual world, which are more 
beautiful, perhaps, and more fruitful than their own : if 
they would search a little into other sciences, they might 
not only find treasures of new knowledge, but might be 
furnished also with rich hints of thought and glorious 
assistances to cultivate that very province to which they 
have confined themselves. 

XI. Let every particular study have due and 
proper time assigned it, and let not a favorite science 
prevail with you to lay out such hours upon it, as ought 
to be employed upon the more necessary and more impor- 
tant affairs or studies of your profession. When you have, 
according to the best of your discretion, and according 
to the circumstances of your life, fixed proper hours for 
particular studies, endeavor to keep to those rules ; not 
indeed, with a superstitious preciseness, but with some 
good degrees of a regular constancy. Order and method 
in a course of study saves much time and makes large 
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improvements. Such a fixation of certain hours will 
have a happy influence to secure you from trifling and 
wasting away your minutes in impertinence. 

XII. Do not apply yourself to any one study at 
one time longer than the mind is capable of giving a 
close attention to it without weariness or wandering. 
Do not overfatigue the spirits at any time, lest the 
mind be seized with a lassitude, and thereby be tempted 
to nauseate and grow tired of a particular subject before 
you have finished it. 

XIII. In the beginning of your application to any 
new subject be not too uneasy under present difficulties 
that occur, nor too importunate and impatient for answers 
and solutions to any questions that arise. Perhaps a 
little more study, a little further acquaintance with the 
subject, a little time and experience will solve those 
difficulties, luitie the knot, and make your doubts 
vanish : especially if you are under the instruction of a 
tutor, he can inform you that your inquiries are perhaps 
too early, and that you have not yet learned those prin- 
ciples upon which the solution of such a difficulty 
depends. 

XIY. Do not expect to arrive at certainty in every 
subject which you pursue. There are a hundred things 
wherein we mortals in this dark and imperfect state must 
be content with probability, where our best light and 
reasonings will reach no farther. We must balance argu- 
ments as justly as we can, and where we can not find 
weight enough on either side to determine the scale with 
sovereign force and assurance, we must content ourselves, 
perhaps, with a small preponderation. This will give us 
a probable opinion, and those probabilities are sufficient 
for the daily determination of a thousand actions in 
human life, and many times even in matters of religion. 

It is admirably well expressed by a late writer — 
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** When there is a great strength of argument set before 
us, if we will refuse to do what appears most fit for us, 
till every little objection is removed, we shall never take 
one wise resolution as long as we live." 

Suppose I had been honestly and long searching what 
religion I should choose, and yet I could not find that the 
argument in defense of Christianity arose to complete 
certainty, but went only so far as to give me a probable 
evidence of the truth of it : though many dilficulties still 
remain, yet I should think myself obliged to receive and 
practice that religion ; for the God of nature and reason 
has bound us to assent and act according to the best evi- 
dence we have, even though it be not absolute and com- 
plete, and as He is our Supreme Judge, His abounding 
goodness and equity will approve and acquit the man 
whose conscience honestly and willingly seeks the best 
light and obeys it as far as he can discover it. 

But in matters of great importance in religion, let him 
join all due diligence with earnest and humble prayers 
for divine aid in his inquiries ; such prayer and such 
diligence as eternal concerns require, and such as he may 
plead with courage before the Judge of all. 

XV. Endeavor to apply every speculative study as 
far as possible, to some practical use, that both your- 
self and others may be the better for it. Inquiries even 
in natural philosophy should not be mere amusement, 
and much less in the affairs of religion. Eesearches into 
the springs of natural bodies and their motions should 
lead men to invent happy methods for the ease and con- 
venience of human life ; or at least they should be im- 
proved to awaken us to admire the wondrous wisdom 
and contrivances of God our creator in all the works of 
Nature. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

OF FIXING THE ATTENTION. 

I. A Student should labor, by all proper methods, 
to acquire a steady fixation of thought. Attention is 
a very necessary thing in order to improve our minds. 
The evidence of truth does not always appear immedi- 
ately, nor strike the soul at first sight. It is by long 
attention and inspection that we arrive at evidence, and 
it is for want of it we judge falsely of many things. We 
make haste to determine upon a slight and a sudden 
view, we confirm our guesses which arise frojn a glance, 
we pass a judgment while we have but a confused or 
obscure perception, and thus plunge ourselves into mis- 
takes. This is like a man who, walking in a mist, or 
being at a great distance from any visible object (sup- 
pose a tree, a man, a horse, or a church,) judges much 
amiss of the figure, and situation, and colors of it, and 
sometimes takes one for the other ; whereas, if he would 
but withhold his judgment till he came nearer to it, or 
stay till clearer light comes, and then would fix his eyes 
longer upon it, he would secure himself from those 
mistakes. 

II. Now, in order to gain a greater facility of atten- 
tion, we may observe these rules : 

1. Get a good liking to the study of knowledge you would 
pursue. We may observe, that there is not much diffi- 
culty in confining the mind to contemplate what we have 
a great desire to know ; and especially if they are matters 
of sense, or ideas which paint themselves upon the 
fancy. It is but acquiring a hearty good will and reso- 
lution to search out and survey the various properties 
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and parts of such objects, and our attention will be 
engaged, if there be any delight or diversion in (he 
study or contemplation of them. Therefore, mathematical 
studies have a strange influence towards fixing the atten- 
tion of the mind and giving a steadiness to a wandering 
disposition, because they deal much in lines, figures, and 
numbers, which affect and please the sense and imagina- 
tion. Histories have a strong tendency the same way, 
for they engage the soul by a variety of sensible occur- 
rences ; when it hath begun, it knows not how to leave 
off; it longs to know the final event, through a natural 
curiosity that belongs to mankind. Voyages and travels^ 
and accounts of strange countries and strange appear- 
ances, will assist in this work. This sort of study 
detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence and expec- 
tation of something new, and that which may gratefully 
strike the imagination. 

2. Sometimes we may malce use of sensible things and 
corporeal images for the illustration of those notions, 
which are more abstracted and intellectual. Therefore, 
diagrams greatly assist the mind in astronomy and 
philosophy ; and the emblems of virtues and vices may 
happily teach children, and pleasingly impress those 
useful moral ideas on young minds, which perhaps might 
be conveyed to them with much more difficulty by mere 
moral and abstracted discourses. 

I confess, in this practice of representing moral subjects by 
pietures, we should be cautious lest we so far immerse the 
mind in corporeal images, as to render it unfit to take in aii 
abstracted and intellectual idea, or cause it to form wrong con- 
ceptions of immaterial things. This practice, therefore, is 
rather to be used at first, in order to get a fixed habit of atten- 
tion, and in some cases only ; but it can never be our constant 
way and method of pursuing all moral, abstracted, and 
spiritual themes. 

3. Apply yourself to those studies, and ' re^d those 
authors who draw out their subjects into a perpetual chain of 
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connected reasonings, wherein the following parts of the 
discourse are naturally and easily derived from those 
which go before. Several of the mathematical sciences, 
if not all, are happily useful for this purpose. This will 
render the labor of study delightful to a rational mind, 
and will fix the powers of the understanding with strong 
attention to their proper operations by the very pleasure 
of it. Labor ipse voluptas is a happy proposition where- 
soever it can be applied. 

4. Do not choose your constant pla^e of stvdy by the finery 
of the prospects, or the most various and entertaining 
scenes of sensible things. Too much light, or a variety 
of objects which strike the eye or the ear, especially 
while they are ever in motion or often changing, have a 
natural and powerful tendency to steal away the mind 
too often from its steady pursuit of any subject which 
we contemplate; and thereby the soul gets a habit of 
silly curiosity and impertinence, of trifling and wan- 
dering. 

Vagario thought himself furnished with the best closet for 
his studies among the beauties, gaieties, and diversions of Ken- 
sington or Hampton Court ; but after seven years professing to 
pursue learning, he was a mere novice still. 

5. Be not in too much haste to conie to the determination 
of a difficult or important point Think it worth your 
waiting to find out truth. Do not give your assent up to 
either side of a question too soon, merely on this account, 
that the study of it is long and difiScult. Kather be con- 
tented with ignorance for a season, and continue in sus- 
pense till your attention, and meditation, and due labor, 
have found out sufficient evidence on one side. Some 
are so fond to know a great deal at once, and love to talk 
of things with freedom and boldness before they truly 
understand them, that they scarcely ever allow them- 
selves attention enough to search the matter through and 
through. 
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6. Have a care of indvlging the more sensual passions and 
appetites of animal nature; they are great enemies to 
attention. Let not the mind of a student be under the 
influence of any warm affection to things of sense, when 
he comes to engage in the search of truth or the im- 
provement of his understanding. A person under the 
power of love, or fear, or anger, great pain, or deep 
sorrow, hath so little government of his soul, that he 
can not keep it attentive to the proper subject of his 
meditation. The passions call away the thoughts with 
incessant importunity towards the object that excited 
them ; and if we indulge the frequent rise and roving of 
X)assions, we shall thereby procure an unsteady and 
unattentive habit of mind. 

Yet this one exception must be admitted, viz. : If we 
can be so happy as to engage any passion of the soul on 
the side of the particular study which we are pursuing, 
it may have great influence to fix the attention more 
strongly to it. 

7. It is, therefore, very useful to fix and engage Hie 
mind in the pursuit of any study by a consideration of the 
divine pleasures of truth and knowledge — by a sense of our 
duty to God — ^by a delight in the exercise of our intel- 
lectual faculties — by the hope of future service to our 
fellow creatures, and glorious advantage to ourselves 
both in this world and that which is to come. These 
thoughts, though they may move our affections, yet they 
do it with a proper influence : these will rather assist and 
promote our attention, than disturb or divert it from the 
subject of our present and proper meditations. 

A soul inspired with the fondest love of truth and 
the warmest aspirations after sincere felicity and celestial 
beatitude, will keep all its powers attentive to the 
incessant pursuit of them : passion is then refined and 
consecrated to its divinest purposes. 

8 



CHAPTER XII. 

OF ENLARGING THE CAPACITY OF THE MIND. 

There are three things >vhich in an especial manner 
go to make up that amplitude or capacity of mind 
which is one of the noblest characters belonging to the 
understanding. 

1. When the mind is ready to take in great and sublime ideas 
wUhovipain or difficvUy. 

2. When the mind is free to receive new and strange ideas, 
upon just evidence, without great surprise or aversion. 

3. When the mind is able to conceive or survey m^my ideas 
at once without confusion, and to form a true judgment de- 
rived from that extensive survey. 

The person who wants either of these characters may, 
in that respect, be said to have a narrow genius. Let us 
diffuse our meditations a little upon this subject. 

I. That is an ample and capacious mind which is 
ready to take in vast and sublime ideas >vithout pain 
or difficulty. Persons v^^ho have never been used to 
converse with any thing but the common, little, and 
obvious affairs of life, have acquired such a narrow or 
contracted habit of soul, that they are not able to stretch 
their intellects wide enough to admit large and noble 
thoughts ; they are ready to make their domestic, daily, 
and familiar images of things the measure of all that is, 
and all that can be. 

II. I proceed now to consider the next thing wherein 
tlie capacity or amplitude of the mind consists, and that 
is, when the mind is free to receive new and strange 
ideas and propositions upon just evidence without 
any great surprise or aversion. Those who confine them- 
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selves within the circle of their own hereditary ideas and 
opinions, and who never give themselves leave so much 
as to examine or believe any thing besides the dictates 
of their own family, or sect, or party, are justly charged 
with a narrowness of soul. Let us survey some in- 
stances of this imperfection, and then direct to the 
cure of it. 

1. Fersons who have been bred up all their days vMhin the 
STiwke of their faiher^ 8 chimney ^ or within the limits of their 
native town or village, are surprised at every new sight 
that appears, when they travel a few miles from home. 

This narrowness of mind should be cured by hearing 
and reading of accounts of different parts of the world, 
and the histories of past ages, and of nations and coun- 
tries distant from our own, especially the more polite 
parts of mankind. Nothing tends in this respect so 
much to enlarge the mind as traveling, *. e., making a 
visit to other towns, cities, or countries, besides those in 
which we were born and educated; and where our con- 
dition of life does not grant us this privilege, we must 
endeavor to supply the want of it by books. 

2. It is the same narroioness of mind that awakens the 
surprise and aversion of soms persons, when they hear ©f 
doctrines and schemes in human affairs, or in religion, 
quite different from what they have embraced. Perhaps 
they have been trained up from their infancy in one set of 
notions, and their thoughts have been confined to one 
single track both in the civil or religious life, without 
ever hearing or knowing what other opinions are current 
among mankind : or at least they have seen all other 
notions besides their own represented in a false and 
malignant light ; whereupon they judge and condemn 
at once every sentiment but what tludr own party re- 
ceives; and they think it a piece of justice and truth to 
lay heavy ccnisures ui^on the pnictico of every sect in 
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Christianity or politics. They have so rooted themselves 
in the opinions of their party, that they can not hear an 
objection with patience, nor can they bear a vindication, 
or so much as an apology, for any set of principles beside 
their own ; all the rest is nonsense or heresy, folly or 
blasphemy. 

This defect also is to be relieved by free conversation 
with persons of different sentiments : this will teach us 
to bear with patience a defense of opinions contrary to 
our own. If we are scholars, we should also read the 
objections against our own tenets and view the prin- 
ciples of other parties, as they are represented in their 
own authors, and not merely in the citations of those 
who would confute them. We should take an honest 
and unbiased survey of the force of reasoning on all 
sides, and bring all to the test of unprejudiced reasoning 
and divine revelation. Note, this is not to be done in a 
rash and self-sufficient manner; but with an humble de- 
pendence on divine wisdom and grace, while we walk 
among snares and dangers. 

By such a free converse with persons of different sects 
(especially those who differ only in particular forms of 
Christianity, but agree in the great and necessary doc- 
trines of it) we shall find that there are persons of good 
sense and virtue, persons of piety and worth, persons 
of much candor and goodness, who belong to different 
parties and have imbibed sentiments opposite to each 
other. This will soften the roughness of an unpolished 
soul, and enlarge the avenues of our charity towards 
others, and incline us to receive them into all the de- 
grees of unity and affection which the word of God re- 
quires. 

III. The capacity of the understanding includes yet 
another qualification in it, and that is, an ability to re- 
ceive many ideas at once without confusion. The 
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ample mind takes a survey of several objects with one 
glance, keeps them all within sight and present to the 
soul, that they may be compared together in their mutual 
respects; it forms just judgments, and it draws proper 
inferences from this comparison, even to a great length 
of argument, and a chain of demonstrations. 

1. The narrowness that belongs to human souls in 
general is a great imperfection and impediment to wisdom 
and happiness. There are but few persons who can con- 
template or practice several things at once ; our faculties 
are very limited, and while we are intent upon one 
part or property of a subject, we have but a slight 
glimpse of the rest, or we lose it out of sight. But it 
is a sign of a large and capacious mind, if we can with 
one single view take in a variety of objects; or at least 
when the mind can apply itself to several objects with so 
swift a succession, and in so few moments, as attains 
almost the same ends as if it were done in the same 
instant. 

2. This is a necessary qualification in <yrder to great knowl- 
edge and good judgment; for there are several things 
in human life, in religion, and in the sciences, 
which have various circumstances, appendices, and 
relations attending them; and without a survey of all 
those ideas which stand in connection with and rela- 
tion to each other, we are often in danger of passing a 
false judgment on the subject proposed. It is for this 
reason there are so numerous controversies found among 
the learned and unlearned world, in matters of religion 
as well as in the affairs of civil government. 

3. It is owing to the narrowness of our minds that we 
are exposed to the sam£ peril in the matters of human 
duty and prudence. In many things which we do, 
we ought not only to consider the mere naked action 
itself, but the persons who act, the persons towards 
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whom, the time when, the place where, the manner how, 
tlie end for which the action is done, together with the 
effects that must or that may follow, and all other sur- 
rounding circumstances : those things must necessarily 
be taken into our view, in order to determine whether the 
action, which is indifferent in itself, be either lawful or 
unlawful, good or evil, wise or foolish, decent or indecent, 
proper or improper, as it is so circumstantiated. 

Let me give a plain instance for the illustration of this 
matter. Mario kills a dog, which, considered merely in itself, 
seems to be an indifferent action : now, the dog was Timon^s, 
and not his own; this makes it look unlawful. But Timon 
bid him do it ; this gives it an appearance of lawfulness again. 
It was done at church, and in time of divine service; these 
circumstances added, cast on it an air of irreligion. But the 
dog flew at Mario, and put him in danger of his life; this 
relieves the seeming impiety of the action. Yet Mario might 
have escaped by flying thence; therefore the action appears to 
be improper. But the dog was known to be mad ; this further 
circumstance makes it almost necessary that the dog should be 
slain, lest he might worry the assembly and do much mischief. 
Yet again, Mario killed him with a pistol, which he happened 
to have in his pocket since yesterday's journey ; nownereby 
the whole congregation was terrified and discomposed, and 
divine service was broken off: this carries an appearance of 
great indecency and impropriety in it : but after all, when we 
consider a further circumstance, that Mario, being thus 
violently assaulted by a mad dog, nad no way of escape, and 
no other weapon about him, it seems to take away all the 
colors of impropriety, indecency, or unlawfwlness, and to allow 
that the preservation of one or many lives will justify the act 
as wise and good. Now, all these concurrent appendices of the 
action ought to be surveyed, in order to pronounce with justice 
and truth concerning it. 

There are a multitude of human actions in private 
life, in domsstic affairs, in traffic, in civil governments, 
in courts of justice, in schools of learning, etc., which 
have so many complicated circumstances, aspects, and 
situations, with regard to time and place, persons and 
things, that it is impossible for any one to pass a right 
judgment concerning them, without entering into most 
of these circumstances, and surveying them extensively, 
and comparing and balancing them all right. 
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4. Wh3nc3 by tho way I may take occasion to say, 
how many thousands are there who take upon them to 
pass their censures on the j)ersonal and the domestic 
actions of others, who pronounce boldly on the affairs 
of the public^ and determine the justice or madness, the 
wi3dom or folly of national administrations, of peace and 
wai, etc., whom neither God nor men ever qualified f(yr 
such a post of judgment! They were not capable 
of entering into the numerous concurring springs of 
action, nor had they ever taken a survey of the twentieth 
part of the circumstances which were necessary for such 
judgments or censures. 

5. It is the narrowness of our minds, as well as the 
vices of the will, that oftentimes prevents from taking 
a fvU view of all the complicated and concurring appen- 
dices that belong t© human actions : thence it comes to 
pass that there is so little right judgment, so little justice, 
prudence, or decency, practiced among the bulk of man- 
kind; thence arise infinite reproaches and censures — 
alike foolish and unrighteous. You see, therefore, how 
needful and happy a thing it is to be possessed of some 
measure of this amplitude of soul, in order to make us 
very wise, or knowing, or just, or prudent, or happy. 

6. I confess this sort of amplitude or capacity of 
mind is in a great measure the gift of Nature^ for some 
arc born with much more capacious souls than others. 

The genius of some persons is so poor and limited, that 
they can hardly take in the connection of two or three 
propositions, unless it be in matters of sense, and which 
they have learned by experience : they are utterly unfit 
for speculative studies; it is hard for them to discern the 
difference betwixt right and wrong in matters of reason 
on any abstracted subjects ; these ought never to set up 
for scholars, but apply themselves to those arts and pro- 
fessions of life which are to be learned at an easier rate 
by slow degrees and daily experience. 
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Others have a soul a little more capacious and they 
can take in the connection of a few propositions pretty 
well ; but if the chain of consequences be a little prolix, 
here they stick and are confounded. If persons of this 1 

make ever devote themselves to science, they should bo 
well assured of a solid and strong constitution of body, and 
well resolved to bear the fatigue of hard labor and 
diligence in study : if the iron be bent, King Solomon 
tells us, we must put more strength. 

But, in the third place, there are some of so bright 
and happy a genius and so ample a mind, that they 
can take in a long train of propositions, if not at once, 
yet in a very few moments, and judge well concerning 
the.dependence of them. They can survey a variety of 
complicated ideas without fatigue or disturbance; and 
a number of truths offering themselves as it were at one 
view to their understanding, doth not perplex or con- 
found them. This makes a great man. 

IV. Now, though there may be much owing to nature 
in this case, yet experience assures us, that even a lower 
degree of this capacity and extent of thought may be 
increased by diligence and application, by frequent 
exercise, and by the observation of such rules as these: 

1. Labory by all means, to gain an attentive and patient 
temper of mind, a power of confining and fixing your 
thoughts so long on any one appointed subject, till 
you have surveyed it on every side and in every situation, 
and run through the several powers, parts, properties 
and relations, effects and consequences of it. He whose 
thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, and can not 
be fixed attentively to a few ideas successively, will 
never be able to survey many and various objects dis- I 

tinctly at once, but will certainly be overwhelmed and 
confounded with the multiplicity of them. The rules for 
fixing the attention in the former chapter are proper to 
I) J consulted here. 
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2. Accustom yourself to clear and distinct ideas in every 
thing you thlnJc of. Be not satisfied with obscure 
and confused conceptions of things, especially where 
clearer may be obtained ; for one obscure or con- 
fused idea, especially if it be of great importance in the 
question, intermingled with many clear ones and placed 
in its variety of aspects towards them, will be in danger 
of spreading confusion over the whole scene of ideas, and 
thus may have an unhappy influence to overwhelm the 
understanding with darkness and pervert the judgment. 
A little black paint will shamefully tincture and spoil 
twenty gay colors. 

Consider yet further, that if you content yourself 
frequently with words instead of ideas, or with cloudy 
and confused notions of things, how impenetrable will , 
that darkness be, and how vast and endless that confu- 
sion which must surround and involve the understanding, 
when many of these obscure and confused ideas come to 
be set before the soul at once ; and how impossible will it 
be to form a clear and just judgment about them. 

3. Use all diligence to ax^quire and treasure up a 
large store of ideas and notions : take every opportunity 
to add something to your stock: and by frequent 
recollection fix them in your memory; nothing tends to 
confirm and enlarge the memory like a frequent review 
of its possessions. Then the brain being well furnished 
with various traces, signatures, and images, will have a 
rich treasure always ready to be proposed or offered to 
the soul, when it directs its thoughts towards any par- 
ticular subject. This will gradually give the mind a 
faculty of surveying many objects at once, as a room that 
is richly adorned and hung round with a great variety 
of pictures strikes the eye almost at once with all that 
variety, especially if they have been well surveyed one 
by one at first : this makes it habitual and more easy to 
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the inlial)iiaiii3 to take in many of those painted scenes 
with a single ghiiice or two. 

Here note, that by acquiring a rich treasure of notions, 
I do not mean only single ideas, but also propositions, 
observations, and experiences, with reasonings and 
arguments upon the various subjects that occur among 
natural and moral, common or sacred affairs; that when 
you are called to judge concerning any question, you will 
have some principles of truth, some useful axioms and 
observations, alway3 ready at hand to direct and assist 
your j udgment . 

4. It is necessary that we should as far as possible 
entertain and lay up our daily new ideas in a regular 
order ^ and range the acquisitions of our souls under 
• proper heads, whether of divinity, law, physics, 
mathematics, morality, politics, trade, domestic life, 
civility, decency, etc., whether of cause, eflfect, substance, 
mode, power, property, body, spirit, etc.. We 
shoiUd inure our minds to methods and order continually; 
and when we take in any fresh ideas, occur- 
rences, and observations, we should dispose of them in 
their proper places, and see how they stand and agree 
with the rest of our notions on the same subjects: as a 
scholar would dispose of a new book on a proper shelf 
among its kindred authors; or as an ofl&cer at the post- 
house in London disposes of every letter he takes in, 
placing it in the box that belongs to the proper road or 
county. 

In any of these cases, if things lie all in a heap, the 
addition of any new object would increase the confusion, 
but method gives a speedy and short survey of them 
with ease and pleasure. Method is of admirable advan- 
tage to keep our ideas from a confused mixture, and to 
preserve them ready for every use. The sciences of on- 
tology, which distributes all beings, and all the affections 
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of bcin^, whether absolute or relative, under proper 
classes, is of good service to keep our intellectual acqui- 
sitions in such order as that the mind may survey them 
at once. 

5. As method is necessary for the improvement of the 
mind, in order to make your treasure of ideas most use- 
ful, so in all your further pursuits of truth and acquire- 
ments of rational knowledge, ohse^-ve a regular pro- 
gressive method. Begin with the most simple, easy, 
and obvious ideas; then by degrees join two, and three, 
and more of them together : thus the complicated ideas, 
growing up under your eye and observation, will not 
give the same confusion of thought as they would do if 
they were all offered to the mind at once, without your 
observing the original and formation of them. 

An eminent example of this appear3 in the study of arithme- 
tic. If a scholar, just admitted into the school, observes his 
master performing an operation in the rule of division, his 
head is at once disturbed and confounded with the manifold 
comparisons of the numbers of the divisor and dividend, and 
the multiplication of the one and subtraction of it from the 
other; but if he begin regularly at addition, and so proceed by 
subtraction and multiplication, he will then in a few weeks be 
able to take in an intelligent survey of all those operations in 
division, and to practice them himself with ease and pleasure, 
each of which at first seemed all intricacy and confusion. 

Beginning with A. B, C, and making syllables out of letters, 
and words out of syllables, has been the foundation of all that 
glorious superstructure of art and science which have enriched 
tlie minds and libraries of the learned world in several agcp. 
Tliese are the first steps by which the ample and capacious 
souls among mankind have arrived at that prodigious extent 
of knowledge, which renders them the wonder and glory of 
the nation where they live. Though Plato and Cicero, 
Descartes and Mr. Boyle, Mr. Locke and Sir Isaac Newton, 
were doubtless favored by nature with a genius of uncommon 
amplitude ; yet, in their early years, and first attempts with 
science, this was but limited and narrow, in comparison with 
what they attained at last. But how vast and capacious were 
those powers which they afterwards acquired by ptitient at- 
tention and watchful observation, by the puniuit of clear ideas, 
and a regular method of thinking. 
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0. Another means of acquiring this amplitude and 
capacity of mind, is a perusal of difficult entangled questions 
and of the solution of them in any science. Speculative 
and casuistical divinity will furnish us with many such 
cases and controversies, 

In moral and political subjects, Puflfendorff 's Law of 
Nature and NatkmSj and several determinations therein, 
will promote the same amplitude of mind. An attend- 
ance on public trials, and arguments in the civil courts 
of justice, will be of good advantage for this purpose, 
and after a man has studied the general principles of the 
law of Nature, and the laws of England, in proper books, 
the reading the reports of adjudged cases, collected by 
men of great sagacity and judgment, will richly improve 
his miiid toward acquiring this desirable amplitude and 
extent of thought, and more especially in persons of that 
profession. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

OF IMPROVING THE MEMORY. 

I. Memory is a distinct faculty of the mind of man, 
very different from perception, judgment, and reasoning, 
and its other powers. Then we are said to remember 
any thing, when the idea of it arises in the mind with a 
consciousness at the same time that we have had this 
idea before. Our memory is our natural power of 
retaining what we learn, and of recalling it on every 
occasion. Therefore we can never be said to remember 
any thing, whether it be ideas or propositions, words' or 
things, notions or arguments, of which we have i^dt had 
some former idea or perception, either by sense or im- 
agination, tliought or reflection; but whatsoever wo learn 
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from observation, books, or conversation, etc., it must 
all be laid up and preserved in the memory, if we would 
make it really useful. 

II. So necessary and so excellent a faculty is the 
memory of man, that all other abilities of the mind 
borro^v from hence their beauty and perfection ; for 
the other capacities of the soul are almost useless with- 
out this. To what purpose are all our labors in knowl- 
edge and wisdom, if we want memory to preserve and 
use what we have acquired! What signify all other 
intellectual and spiritual improvements, if they are lost 
as soon as they are obtained? It is memory alone that 
enriches the mind, by preserving what our labor and in- 
dustry daily collect. In a word, there can be neither 
knowledge, nor arts, nor sciences, without memory; nor 
can there be any improvement of mankind in virtue or 
morals, or the practice of religion, without the assistance 
and influence of this power. Without memory the soul 
of man would be but a poor, destitute, naked being, with 
an everlasting blank spread over it, except the fleeting 
ideas of the present moment. 

III. Memory is very useful to those who speak as 
well as to those who learn ; it assists the teacher and 
the orator, as well as the scholar or the hearer. The 
best speeches and instructions are almost lost, if those 
who hear them immediately forget them. And those 
who are called to speak in public are much better heard 
and accepted, when they can deliver their discourse by 
the help of a lively genius and a ready memory, than 
when they are forced to read all that they would com- 
municate to their hearers. Beading is certainly a heavier 
way of conveyance of our sentiments ; and there are few 
mere readers who have the felicity of penetrating the 
soul and awakening the passions of those who hear, by 
such a grace and power of oratory, as the man who seems 
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to talk every word from his very heart, and pours out 
the very riches of his own knowledge upon the people 
round about him by the help of a free and copious 
memory. This gives life and spirit to every thing that 
is spoken, and has a natural tendency to make a deeper 
impression on the minds of men: it awakens the dullest 
spirits, causes them to receive a discourse with more 
affection and pleasure, and adds a singular grace and ex- 
cellence, both to the person and his oration. 

lY. A good judgment and a good memory are very 
different qualifications. A person may have a very 
strong, capacious, and retentive memory, where the 
judgment is very poor and weak; as some times it hap- 
pens in those who are but one degree above an idiot, 
who have manifested an amazing strength and extent of 
memory, but have hardly been able to join or disjoin 
two or three ideas in a wise and happy manner to make 
a solid rational proposition. 

There have been instances of others who have had but 
a very tolerable power of memory, yet their judgment 
has been of a much superior degree, just and wise, solid 
and excellent. 

V. Yet it must be acknowledged, that where a happy 
memory is found in any person, there is one good 
foundation laid for a wrise and just judgment of things, 
wheresoever the natural genius has any thing of sagacity 
and brightness to make a right use of it. A good judg- 
ment must always in some measure depend upon a survey 
and comparison of several things together in the mind, 
and determining the truth of some doubtful proposition 
by that survey and comparison. When the mind has, 
as it were, set all tlioso A^arious objects present before it, 
which are necessary to form a true proposition of judg- 
ment concerning any thing, it then determines that such 
and such ideas are to be joined or disjoined, be affirmed 
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or denied; and this is a consistency and correspond- 
ence with all those other ideas and propositions which 
any way relate or belong to the same subject. Now, there 
can be no such comprehensive survey of many things 
without a tolerable degree of memory; it is by reviewing 
things past we learn to judge of the future: and it hap- 
pens some times that if one needful or important object 
or idea be absent, the judgment concerning the thing in- 
quired will thereby become false or mistaken. 

VI. You will inquire then, How comes it to pass that 
there are some persons who appear in the world of 
business, as well as the world of learning, to have a 
good judgment, and have acquired the just character of 
prudence and wisdom, and yet have neither a very 
bright genius or sagacity of thought, nor a very 
happy memory, so that they can not sot before their 
minds at once a large scene of ideas in order to pass a 
judgment. 

Now, we may learn from Penseroso some accounts of thia 
difficulty. You shall scarcely ever find this man forward in 
judging and determining things proposed to him; but he always 
takes time, and delays, ana suspends, and ponders things 
maturely, before he passes his judgment: then he practices a 
slow meditation, ruminates on the subject, and thus perhaps 
in two or three nights and days rouses and awakens those 
several ideas, one after another, as he can, which are necessary 
in order to judge aright of the thing proposed, and makes 
them pass before his review in succession: tnis he doth to re- 
lieve the want both of a quick sagacity of thought and of a 
ready memory and speedy recollection; and this caution and 
practice lavs the foundation of his just judgment and wise 
conduct. He surveys well before he judges. 

Whence I can not but take occasion to infer one good 
rule of advice to persons of higher as well as lower 
genius, and of large as wc^l as narrow mc^mories, viz. : 
That they do not too hastily pronounce concerning 
matters of doubt or inquiry, where there is not an 
. urgent necessity of present action. The bright genius 
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is ready to be so forward as often betrays itself into 
great errors in judgment, speech, and conduct, without 
a continual guard upon itself, and using the bridle of 
the tongue. And it is by this delay and precaution that 
many a person of much lower natural abilities shall often 
excel persons of the brightest genius in wisdom and 
prudence. 

YII. It is often found that a fine genius has but a 
feeble memory ; for where the genius is bright and the 
imagination vivid, the power of memory may be too much 
neglected and lose its improvement. An active fancy 
readily wanders over a multitude of objects and is con- 
tinually entertaining itself with new flying images; it 
runs through a number of new scenes or new pages with 
pleasure, but without due attention, and seldom suffers 
itself to dwell long enough upon any one of them, to 
make a deep impression thereof upon the mind and 
commit it to lasting remembrance. This is one plain 
and obvious reason why there are some persons of very 
bright parts and active spirits, who have but short and 
narrow powers of remembrance : for having riches of 
their own, they are not solicitous to borrow. 

VIII. And as such a quick and various fancy and in- 
vention may be some hindrance to the attention and 
memory, so a mind of a good retentive ability, and which 
is ever crowding its memory with things which it learns 
and reads continually, may prevent, restrain, and 
cramp the invention itself. 

The memory of Lectorides is ever ready, upon all occasions, 
to offer to his mind some thing out of other men's writings or 
conversations, and is presenting him with the thoughts of 
othernersone perpetually; thus the man who had naturally a 
good flowing invention, does not suffer himself to pursue his 
own thoughts. Home persons who have been bleased by nature 
with sagacity and no contemptible genius, have too often for- 
bid the exercise of it, by tying themselves down to the memory 
of the volumes they have read and the sentiments of other 
men contained in them. 
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Where the memory has been almost constantly employ- 
ing itself in scraping together new acquirements, and 
where there has not been a judgment sufficient to dis- 
tinguish what things were fit to be recommended and 
treasured up in the memory, and what things were idle, 
useless, or needless, the mind has been filled with a 
wretched heap of hodgepotch of words or ideas; and the 
soul may be said to have had large possessions, but no 
time riches. 

IX. I have read in some of Mr. Milton's writings a 
very beautiful simile, whereby he represents the books 
of the Fathers, as they are called in the Christian Church. 
Wliatsoever, saith he. Old Time with his huge drag- 
net has conveyed down to us along the stream of ages, 
whether it be shells or shell-fish, jewels or pebbles, sticks 
or straws, sea- weeds ^or mud, these are the ancients, 
these are the fathers. The case is much the same with 
the memorial possessions of the greater part of mankind. 
A few useful things, perhaps, mixed and confounded 
with many trifles, and all manner of rubbish, fill up their 
memories and compose their intellectual possessions. It 
is a great happiness therefore to distinguish things aright, 
and to lay up nothing in the memory but what has 
some just value in it and is worthy to be numbered as 
apart of our treasure. 

X. Whatsoever improvements arise to the mind of man 
from the wise exercise of his own reasoning powers, 
these may be called his proper manufactures ; and 
whatsoever he borrows from abroad, these may be termed 
his proper treasures; both together make a wealthy 
and a happy mind. 

XL How many excellent judgments and reasonings 

are framed in the mind of a man of wisdom and study in 

a length of years ! How many worthy and admirable 

notions has he been possessed of in life, both by his own 
9 
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reasonings, and his prudent and laborious collections in 
the course of his reading ! But, alas ! how many thou- 
sands of them vanish away again and are lost in empty 
air, for v^ant of a stronger and more retentive 
memory! When a young practioner in the law was 
once said to contest a point of debate with that great 
lawyer in the last age, Sergeant Maynard, he is reported 
to have answered him, ^'Alas ! young man, I have forgot 
much more law than ever thou hast learnt or read." 

XII. What an unknown and unspeakable happiness 
would it be to a man of judgment, and who is engaged in 
the pursuit of knowledge, if he had but a power of stamp- 
ing all his own best sentiments upon his memory in some 
indelible characters ; and if he could but imprint every 
valuable paragraph and sentiment of the most excellent 
authors he has read, upon his mind, with the same 
speed and facility with which he read them ! If a 
man of good genius and sagacity could but retain and 
survey all those numerous, those wise and beautiful ideas 
at once, which have ever passed through his thoughts 
upon any one subject, how admirably would he be 
furnished to pass a just judgment about all present 
objects and occurrences ! What a glorious entertain- 
ment and pleasure would felicitate his spirit, if he could 
grasp all these in a single survey, as the skillful eye of a 
painter run^ over a fine and complicate piece of history 
wrought by the hand of a Titian or a Eaphael, views the 
whole scene at once, and feeds himself with the extensive 
delight ! But these are joys that do not belong to 
mortality, 

XIII. Thus far I have indulged some loose and uncon- 
nected thoughts and remarks with regard to the different 
powers of wit, memory, and judgment. For it was very 
dif&cult to throw them into a regular form or method 
without more room. Let us now with i^ore regularity 
treat of the memory alone. 
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"Though tho memory be a natural faculty of the mind 
of man, and belongs to spirits which are not incarnate — 
though the mind itself is immaterial — a principle 
superadded to matter, yet the brain is the instrument 
which it employs in all its operations. Though it is 
not matter, yet it works by means of matter, and its 
operations are materially affected by the condition of tho 
brain, its principal organ. Through the medium of the 
brain and nervous system the mind obtains a knowledge 
of the external world. The memory receives impres- 
sions of facts and events, and treasures up their images^ 
and it also becomes the retentive receptacle of the ideas 
and conclusions derived from meditation and reflection. 

XIV. The immaturity of the brain in early life renders 
it incapable of becoming the instrument of powerful 
mental actions, and the images which are then impressed 
upon the memory are chiefly those of facts and events. 
The meniory grows from the period of infancy and 
may be greatly improved by proper exercise, or injured 
by sloth. 

XV. The improvement of the memory requires the 
cultivation of habits of attention, or of intense applica- 
tion of the mind to whatever is, at the time, its more 
immediate object of pursuit. Slight impressions are 
soon forgotten, but whatever is impressed upon the 
mind by fixed attention and close thought, is indelibly 
stamped upon the memory and becomes as durable as 
the mind itselfc 

Many persons of advanced age will tell long stories of 
things which occurred during the early period of their, 
lives, and were so deeply engraven upon the memory as 
to be retained in their most minute particulars through a 
long succession of years. 

XVI. The memory is more or less affected by 
various diseases of the body ; chieily from injuries of 
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the head, affections of the brain, fever, and diseases of 
extreme debility. Numerous cases are on record of per- 
sons who, from the influence of disease, have recovered 
a knowledge of things long forgotten; and of others who 
have lost all knowledge of persons and things. 

A man who was born in France, but bad spent most of his 
life in England and entirely lost the habit of speaking French, 
received an injury on the head, and, during the illness wliich 
followed, always spoke in the French language. Another, 
when recovering from an injury of the head, spoke the Welsh 
language, which he learned in childhood, but had subsequently 
entirely forgotten. Another entirely lost his mental faculties 
during a severe illness. For several weeks subsequent to his 
recovery ho remembered nothing and understood nothing ; 
but at the expiration of two or three months he gradually 
recovered his memory and other faculties. 

Impressions which are deeply engraven upon the mind 
appear never to be effaced; but the power of calling 
them up is sometimes lost, until sickness or some other 
cause restores that power. The faculties of the mind 
are greatly assisted or injured by the condition of tho 
brain, which in most aged people relaxes its energies, 
and a want of close attention to passing events prevents 
lasting impressions from being made on the memory. 

XVII. The brain being the chief instrument of the 
mind, whatever tends to promote a healthful and vigor- 
ous condition of that organ may help to preserve tho 
memory; but excess of wine, or luxury of any kind, as 
well as excess in study and api)lication to the business 
of life, may injure the memory by overstraining and 
weakening the brain. 

XVIII. A good memory has these several qualifica- 
tions: 

1. It is ready to receive and admit, with great ease, 
the various ideas both of words and things which are 
learned or taught. 2. It is large and copious to 
treasure up thc^sc ideas in groat number and variety. 
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3. It is Strong and durable to retain for a considerable 
time those words or thoughts which are committed to it. 

4. It is faithful and active to suggest and recollect, upon 
every proper occasion, all those words or thoughts which 
have been recommended to its care, or treasured up in it. 

XIX. IsTow in every one of these qualifications a 
memory may be injured or may be improved: yet I 
shall not insist distinctly on these particulars, but only 
in general propose a few rules or directions whereby 
this noble faculty of memory, in all its branches and 
qualifications, may be preserved or assisted, and show 
what are the practices that both by reason and experi- 
ence have been found of happy influence to this purpose. 

XX. There is one great and general direction which 
belongs to the improvement of other powers as well as of 
the memory, and that is to keep it alvvays in due and 
proper exercise. Many acts by degrees form a habit, 
and thereby the ability or power is strengthened and 
made more ready to appear again in action. Our 
memories should be used and inured from childhood to 
bear a moderate quantity of knowledge let into them 
early, and they will thereby become strong for use and 
service. As any limb well and duly exercised grows 
stronger, the nerves of the body are corroborated thereby. 
Milo took up a calf and daily carried it on his shoulders ; 
as the calf grew, his strength grew also, and he at last 
arrived at firmness of joints enough to bear the bull. 

XXI. Our memories will be in a great measure 
moulded and formed, improved or injured, according 
to the exercise of them. If we never use them, they 
will be almost lost. Those who are wont to converse or 
read but a few things only, will retain but a few in their 
memory ; those who are used to remember things but for 
an hour, and charge their memories with it no longer, 
will retain them but an hour before they vanish. And 
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let words be remembered as well as things, that so yon 
may aequire a co2)ia verborum as well as rerum^ and be 
more ready to express your mind on all occasions. 

XXII. Yet there should be a caution given in such cases : 
the memory of a child or any infirm person should not 
be overburdened ; for a limb or a joint may be over- 
strained by being too much loaded, and its natural power 
never be recovered. Teachers should wisely judge of 
the x>ower and constitution of youth, and impose no more 
on them than they are able to bear with cheerfulness and 
improvement. 

And particularly they should take care that the memory 
of the learner be not too much crowded with a tumultu- 
ous heap or overbearing multitude of documents or 
ideas at one time ; this is the way to remember nothing, 
one idea effaces another. An overgreedy grasp does not 
retain the largest handful. But it is the exercise of 
memory with a due moderation, that is one general rule 
towards the improvement of it. 

X XT TT. The particular rules are such as these : 

1. Diw attention and diligence to learn and know things, 
which we would commit to our remembrance, is a rule 
of great necessity in this case. When the attention is 
strongly fixed to any particular subject, all that is said 
concerning it makes a deeper impression upon the mind. 
There are some persons who complain they can not 
remember divine or human discourses which they hear, 
when, in truth, their thoughts are wandering half the 
time, or they hear with such coldness and indifference, 
and a trifling temper of spirit, that it is no wonder the 
things which are read or spoken make but a slight 
impression on the mind and get no firm footing in the 
seat of memory, but soon vanish and are lost. 

It is needful, therefore, if we would maintain a long 
remembrance of the things which we read, or hear, that 
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we shovM engage our delight and pleasure in those subjects, 
and use the other methods which are before prescribed 
in order to fix the attention. Sloth, indolence, and idleness, 
will no more bless the mind with intellectual riches, than 
it will fill the hand with gain, the field with corn, or the 
purse with treasure. 

Let it be added also, that not only the slothful and the 
negligent deprive themselves of proper knowledge for the 
furniture of their memory, but such as appear to have 
active spirits, who are ever skimming over the surface 
of things with a volatile temper, will fix nothing in their 
minds. Vario will spend whole mornings in running 
over loose and unconnected pages, and with fresh 
curiosity is ever glancing over new words and ideas that 
strike his present fancy ; he is fluttering over a thousand 
objects of art and science, and yet treasures up but little 
knowledge. There must be the labor and the diligence 
of close attention to particular subjects of thought and 
inquiry, which only can impress what we read or think 
of upon the remembering faculty of man. 

2. Clear and distinct apprehension of the things which we 
commit to memory is necessary in order to make them stick 
and dwell there. If we would remember words, or learn 
the names of persons or things, we should have them 
recommended to our memory by a clear and distinct 
pronunciation, spelling, or writing. If we would treasure 
up the ideas of things, notions, propositions, arguments, 
and sciences, these should be recommended also to our 
memory by a clear and distinct perception of them. 
Faint, glimmering,'^and confused ideas will vanish like 
images seen in twilight. Every thing which we learn 
should be conveyed to the understanding in the plainest 
expressions, without any ambiguity, that we may not mis- 
take what we desire to remember. This is a general rule, 
whether we would employ the memory about words or 
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things, though it must be confessed that mere sounds 
and words are much harder to get by heart than the 
knowledge of things and real images. 

For this reason take heed (as I have often before warned) 
that you do not take up with words instead of things, nor mere 
sounds instead of real sentiments and ideas. Many a lad 
forgets what has been taught him, merely because he 
never well understood it; he never clearly and distinctly 
took in the meaning of those sounds and syllables which 
he was required to get by heart. 

3. Method and regularity in the things loe commit to memory , 
is necessary in order to make them take more effectual 
possession of the mind and abide there long. As much 
as systematical learning is decried by some vain and 
humorous triflers of the age, it is certainly the happiest 
way to furnish the mind with a variety of knowledge. 

Whatsoever you would trust to your memory, let it he 
disposed in a proper method, connected well together, and 
referred to distinct and particular heads or classes, both 
general and particular. 

An apothecary^s boy will much sooner learn all the medicines 
in his masters's shop, when they are ranged in boxes or on 
shelves according to their distinct natures, whether herbs, 
drugs, or minerals, whether leaves or roots, whether chemical 
or galenical preparations, whether simple or compound, etc., 
and when they are placed in some order according to their 
nature, their fluidity, or their consistence, etc., in phials, 
bottles, gallipots, cases, drawers, etc. ; so the genealogy of a 
family is more easily learned when you begin at some great- 
grandfather as the root, and distinguish the stock, the large 
boughs, the lesser branches, the twigs, and the buds, till you 
come down to the present infants of the house. And, indeed, 
all sorts of arts and sciences taught in a method something of 
this kind are more happily committed to the mind or memory. 

4. A frequent review, and careful repetition of the things 
we would learn, and an abridgment of them in a narrow 
compass for this end, Ims a great influence to fix them in the 
m£mory : therefore it is that the rules of grammar, and 
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useful examples of the variation of words, and the 
peculiar forms of speech in any language, are so often 
appointed by the masters as lessons for the scholars to 
be frequently repeated ; and they are contracted into 
tables for frequent review., that what is not fixed in the 
mind at first, may be stamped upon the memory by a 
perpetual survey and rehearsal* 

Repetition is so very useful a practice, that Mnemon, even 
from his youth to his old age, never read a book without 
making some small points, dashes, or hool?s, in the 
margin, to mark what parts of the discourse were proper for 
review: and when he came to the end of a section or chapter ; 
he always shut his book and recollected all the sentiments or 
expressions he had remarked, so that he could give a t<^)lerablo 
analysis and abstract of every treatise lie had read, just after he 
had finislied it. Thence lie became so well furnished with a 
rich variety of knowledge. 

Even when a person is hearing a sermon or a lecture, 
he may give his thoughts leave now and then to step 
back so far as to recollect the several heads of it from the 
beginning, two or three times before the lecture or 
sermon is finished: the omission or the loss of a sentence 
or two among the amplifications is richly compensated 
by preserving in the mind the method and order of the 
whole discourse in the most important branches of it. 

If we would fix in the memory the discourses wo 
hear, or what we design to speak, let us abstract them 
into brief compends, and review them often. Lawyers 
and divines have need of such assistances: they write 
down short no1:es or hints of the principal heads of what 
they desire to commit to their memory in order to preach 
or plead, for such abstracts or epitomes may be reviewed 
much sooner, and the several amplifying sentiments or 
sentences will be more easily invented or recollected in 
their proper places. The art of sfioH-TuiTul is of excellent 
use for this as well as other purposes. It must be 
acknowledged, that those who scarcely ever take a pen 
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in their hand to write short notes or hints of what they 
are to speak or learn, who never try to cast things into 
method or to contract the survey of them in order to 
commit them to their memory, had need have a double 
degree of that natural power of retaining and recollect- 
ing what they read, or hear, or intend to speak. 

Do not plunge yourself into other business or studies, 
amusements or recreations, immediately after you have 
attended upon instruction, if you can well avoid it. 
Get time, if possible, to recollect the things you have heard, 
that they may not be washed all away from the mind by 
a torrent of other occurrences or engagements, nor lost 
in the crowd or clamor of other loud or importunate 
affairs. 

Talking over the things which you have read with 
your companions on the first proper opportunity you 
have for it, is a most useful manner of review or repeti- 
tion, in order to fix them upon the mind. Teaxih thcHt 
your younger friends, in order to establish your men 
knowledge while you communicate it to them. The 
animal powers of your tongue and of your ear, as well as 
your intellectual faculties, will all join together to help 
the memory. Hermetas studied hard in a remote corner 
of the land, and in solitude, yet he became a very learned 
man. He seldom was so happy as to enjoy suitable 
society at home, and therefore he talked over to the 
fields and the woods in the evening what he had been 
reading in the day, and found so considerable advantage 
by this practice that he recommended it to all his friends 
since he could set his probatum to it for seventeen years. 

5. Pleasure and delight in the things ice learn give great 
assistance towards the remembrance of them. Whatsoever 
therefore we desire that a child should conunit to his 
memory, make it as pleasant to him as possible; endeavor 
to search his genius and his temper, and let him take in 
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the instructions you give him or the lessons you appoint 
him* as far as may be, in a way suited to his natural 
inclination. 

Fabellus would never learn any moral lessons till they were 
moulded into the form of some fiction or fable like those of 
-/Esop, or till they put on the appearance of a parable, like 
those wherein our blessed Saviour taught the ignorant world ; 
then he remembered well the emblematical instructions that 
were given him, and learned to practice the moral sense and 
meaning of them. Young Spectorius was taught virtue by set- 
ting before him a variety of examples of the various good 
qualities in human life ; and he was appointed daily to repeat 
some story of this kind out of ValeriuJi Maximum, The same lad 
was early instructed to avoid the common vices and follies of 
youth in the same manner. This is akin to the method where- 
by the Lacedaemonians trained up their children to hate drunk- 
enness and intemperance, viz., by bringing a drunken man 
into their company and showing them what a beast he had 
made of himself. Such visible and sensible forms of instruc- 
tion will make long and useful impressions upon the memory. 

Children may be taught to remember many things in 
a way of sport and play. Some young creatures have 
learned their letters and syllables, and the pronouncing 
and spelling of words, by having them pasted or written 
upon many little flat tablets or dies. Some have been 
taught vocabularies of different languages, having a word 
in one tongue written on one side of these tablets, and 
the same word in another tongue on the other side of 
them. 

There might be also many entertaining contrivances 
for the instruction of children in several things relating 
to geometry, geography, and astronomy, in such alluring 
and illusory methods, which would make a most agree- 
able and lasting impression on their minds. 

6. The memory of tiseful things may receive considerable aid 
if they are thrown into verse ; for the numbers and measures 
and rhyme, according to the poesy of difi'erent languages, 
have a considerable influence upon mankind, both to 
make them receive with more ease the things proposed 
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to their observation, and preserve them longer in their 
remembrance. How many are there of the common 
affairs of human life which have been taught in early 
years by the help of rhyme, and have been like nails 
fastened in a sure place and riveted by daily use. 

So the number of the days of each month are engraven 
on the memory of thousands by these four lines : 

Thirty days hath September, 
June, and April, and November; 
February twenty-eight alone; 
All the rest have thirty-one. 

So have rules of health been prescribed in the book 
called Sehola Salemifani, and many a person has preserved 
himself doubtless from evening gluttony, and the pains 
and diseases consequent upon it, by these two lints: 

Ex magna coona stoniaeho fit maxima poena: 
Ut sis iiocte levis, sit tibi coena brevis. 

Englished : 

To be easy all night 
Let your supper be light; 
Or else you Ml comi)lain 
Of a stomach in pain. 

And a hundred proverbial sentences in various lan- 
guages are formed into rhyme or a verse, whereby they 
are made to stick upon the memory of old and young, 

It is from this principle that moral rules have been cast into 
a poetic mould from all antiquity. Bo the golden verses of the 
Pythagoreans in Greek; Cato's distiches Do Moribus in Latin, 
Lilly's precepts to scholars, called Qui Mihi^ with many others; 
and'this has been done with very good success. A line or two 
of this kind, recurring on the memory, have often guarded 
youth from a temptation to vice and folly, as well as put them 
in mind of their present duty. 

7. It is also by this association of ideas that we may 
better imprint any new ideas njion the memory, by join- 
ing with it sortie drcumstance of the time^ place, company , etc., 
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wherein we first observed, heard, or learned it. If we 
would recover an absent idea, it is useful to recollect 
those circumstances of time, place, etc. The substance 
will many times be recovered and brought to the thoughts 
by recollecting the shadow : a man recurs to our fancy 
by remembering his garment, his size or stature, his 
office or employment, etc. A beast, bird, or fish, by its 
color, figure or motion, by the cage, court-yaid, or cistern 
wherein it was kept. 

To this head also we may refer that remembrance of 
names and things which may be derived from our recol- 
lection of their likeness to other things which we know ; 
either their resemblance in name, character, form, 
accident, or any thing that belongs to them. An idea or 
word which has been lost or forgotten, has been often 
recovered by hitting upon some other kindred word or 
idea which has the nearest resemblance to it, and that in 
letters, syllables, or sound of the name, as well as proper- 
ties of the thing. 

If we would remember Hippocrates, or Galen, or 
Paracelsus, think of a physician' s name beginning with H, 
G, or P. If we will remember Ovidius Naso, we may 
represent a man w^ith a large nose; if Plato, we may think 
upon a person with large shoulders, if Crispus, we shall 
fancy another with curled hair, and so of other things. 

And some times a new or strange idea may be fixed in 
the memory by considering its contrary or opposite. So 
if we can not hit on the word Goliath, the remembrance 
of David may recover it; or the name of a Trojan may be 
recovered by thinking of a Greek, etc. 

8. In such cases wherein it may be done, seek after a 
local memory J or a remembrance of what you have read by 
the side or page where it is written or printed; whether 
the right or the left, whether at the top, the middle, or 
the bottom, whether at the beginning of a chapter or a 
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paragraph, or at the end of it. It has been some advan- 
tage, for this reason, to accustom oneself to books of the 
same edition; and it has been of constant and special use 
to divines and private Christians to be furnished with 
several Bibles of the same edition; that wheresoever they 
are, whether in their chamber, parlor, or study, in the 
younger or elder years of lite, they may find the chapters 
and verses standing in the parts of the page. 

This is also a great convenience to be observed by 
printers in the new editions of grammars, psalms, Testa- 
ments, etc., to print every chapter, paragraph, or verse, 
in the same part of the page as the former, that so it may 
yield a happy assistance to those young learners who 
find, and even feel, the advantages of a local memory. 

9. Let every thing we desire to remember be fairly and 
distinctly written and divided into periods^ with large charac- 
ters in the beginning, for by this means we shall the more 
readily imprint the matter and words on our minds, and 
recollect them with a glance, the more remarkable the 
writing appears to the eye. This sense conveys the fceas 
to the fancy better than any other; and what ^ve nave 
seen is not so soon forgotten as \s^hat we have only 
heard. What Horace affirms of the mind or passions 
may be said also of the memory : 

Segnius irritant animos doinissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quse 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 

Applied thus in English : 

Sounds which address the car are lost and die 
In one short hour; but that which strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind; the faithful sight 
Engraves the knowledge witli a beam of light. 

For the assistance of weak memories the first letters or 
words of every period, in every page, may be written in 
distinct colons: yellow, green, red, black, etc. ; and if you 
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observe the same order of colors in the following sen- 
tences, it will be still the better. This will make a 
greater impression and may much aid the memory. 

Under this head we may take notice of the advantage 
which the memory gains by having the several objects of our 
learning dravm out into schemes and tables: matters of 
mathematical science and natural philosophy are not only 
let into the understanding, but preserved in thememoi y by 
figures and diagrams. The situation of the several parts 
of the earth are better learned by one day's conversing 
with a map or a sea-chart, than by merely reading the 
description of their situation a hundred times over in 
books of geography. So the constellations in astronomy, 
and their position in the heavens, are more easily 
remembered by hemispheres of the stars well drawn. It 
is by having such sort of memorials, figures, and tables, 
hung round our studies or places of residence or resort, 
that our memory of these things will be greatly assisted 
and improved, as I have shown at large in the twentieth 
chapter. 

I might add here also, that orwe wiiMng over what we 
design to remember, and giving due attention to what 
we write, uML fix it more in the mind than reading it five 
times. And in the same manner, if we had a plan of the 
naked lines of longitude and latitude projected on the 
meridian jytinted for this use, a learner might much 
more speedily advance himself in the knowledge of 
geography by his own drawing the figures of all the 
parts of the world upon it by imitation, than by many 
days' survey of a map of the world so printed. The 
same may be said also concerning the constellations of 
heaven, drawn by the learner on a naked projection of 
the circles of the sphere upon the plane of the equator. 

10. It has sometimes been the practice of men to im- 
print names or sentences on their memory by talcing Uie 
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first letters of every word of that sentence, or of those 
names, and making a new word of them. So the name of 
the Maccabees is borrowed from the first letters of the 
Hebrew words, which make the sentence Mi Camoka 
Bealim Jehovah, i. e,y Who is like thee among the gods? 
which was written on their banners. Jesus Christ our 
Saviour has been called a fish, in Greek ixers by the 
fathers, because these are the first letters in those Greek 
words, Jesus Christ, God's Son, the Saviour. So the 
word Vibgyor teaches us to remember the order of the 
seven original colors, as they appear by the sunbeams 
cast through a prism on white paper, or formed by the 
sun in a rainbow, according to the different refrangi- 
bility of the rays, viz., violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, and red. 

Other artificial helps to memory may be just men- 
tioned here. 

Dr. Grey, in his book called Memoria Tcchnica, has ex- 
changed the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, for some consonants, 
b^ dj t^fj Ij 2/, 2h ^1 ^^ and some vowels, «, e^ «', o, w, and several 
diphthongs, and thereby formed words that denote numbers, 
which may be more easily remembered : and Mr. Lowe has 
improved his scheme in a small pamphlet called Mnemonics 
Jhilneated ; whereby in seven leaves he has comprised almost 
an infinity of things, in science and in common life, and re- 
duced them to a sort of measure like Latin verse ; though the 
words may be supposed to be very barbarous, being such a 
mixture of vowels and consonants as are very unfit for 
harmony. 

But after all, the very writers on this subject have 
confessed that several of those artificial helps of memory 
are so cumbersome as not to be suitable to every temper 
or person ; nor are they of any use for the delivery of 
a discourse by memory, nor of much service in learning 
the sciences: but they may be sometimes practiced for 
the assisting our remembrance of certain sentences, 
numbers, and names. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OF DETEBMINING A QUESTION. 

I. When a subject is proposed to your thoughts, con- 
sider v^hether it be kno viable at all, or not ; and theu 
whether it be not above the reach of your inquiry and 
knowledge in the present state ; and remember, that it 
is great waste of time to busy yourselves too much 
amongst unsearchables ; the chief use of these studies is 
to keep the mind humble, by finding its own ignorance 
and weakness. 

II. Consider again whether the niatter be worthy 
of your inquiry at all; and then how far it may be 
worthy of your present search and labor according to 
your age, your time of life, your station in the world, 
your capacity, your profession, your chief design and 
end. There are many things worth inquiry to one man, 
which are not so to another ; and there are things that 
may deserve the study of the same person in one part 
of life, which would be improper or impertinent at 
another. To read books of the art of preaching, or dis- 
putes about church discipline, are proper for a theolog- 
ical student in the end of his academical studies, but not 
at the beginning of them. To pursue mathematical 
studies very largely may be useful for a professor of 
philosophy, but not for a divine. 

III. Consider whether the subject of your inquiry 
be easy or difficult ; whether you have sufficient foun- 
dation or skill, furniture and advantage for the pursuit 
of it. It would be madness for a young statuary to at- 
tempt at first to carve a Venus or a Mercury, and espe- 
cially without proper tools. And it is equal folly for a 

10 
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man to pretend to make great improvements in natural 
philosophy without due experiments. 

IV. Consider >vhether the subject be any ways 
useful or not before you engage inthe study of it : often 
put this question to yourselves : Qui bono? To what pur- 
pose? What end will it attain? Is it for the glory of 
God, for the good of men, for your own advantage, for 
the removal of any natural or moral evil, for the attain- 
ment of any natural or moral good! Will the profit be 
equal to the labor? There are many subtle imperti- 
nences learned in the schools ; many painful trifles, even 
among the mathematical theorems and problems ; many 
difficUes nugce, or laborious follies of various kinds, which 
some ingenious men have been engaged in. A due reflec- 
tion upon these things will call the mind away from vain 
amusements, and save much time. 

V. Consider what tendency it has to make you 
wiser and better, as well as to make you more learned ; 
and those questions which tend to wisdom and prudence 
in our conduct among men, as well as piety toward God, 
are doubtless more important, and preferable beyond all 
those inquiries which only improve our knowledge in 
mere speculations. 

VI. If the question appear to be well worth your dili- 
gent application, and you are furnished with the neces- 
sary requisites to pursue it, then consider whether it 
be dressed up and entangled in more word^ than is 
needful, and contain or include more complicated ideas 
than is necessary ; and if so, endeavor to reduce it to a 
greater simplicity and plainness, which will make the 
inquiry and argument easier and plainer all the way. 

VII. If it be stated in an improper, obscure, or irreg- 
ular form, it may be meliorated by changing the phrase, 
or transposing the parts of it; but be careful always to 
keep the grand and important point of inquiry the 
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same in your new stating the question. Little tricks 
and deceits of sophistry, by sliding in or leaving out such 
words as entirely change the question should be aban- 
doned and renounced by all fair disputants and honest 
searchers after truth. 

The stating a question with clearness and justice goes 
a great way many times towards the answering it. The 
greatest part of true knowledge lies in a distinct percep- 
tion of things which are in themselves distinct ; and 
some men give more light and knowledge by the bare 
stating of the question with perspicuity and justice, than 
others by talking of it in gross confusion for whole hours 
together. To state a question is but to separate and 
disentangle the parts of it from one another, as well as 
from every thing which does not concern the question, 
and then lay the disentangled parts of the question in due 
order and method ; oftentimes, without more ado, this 
fully resolves the doubt, and shows the mind where 
the truth lies, without argument or dispute. 

VIIL If the question relate to an axiom, or first 
principle of truth, remember that a long train of conse- 
quences may depend upon it ; therefore it should not 
be suddenly admitted or received. 

It is not enough to determine the truth of a proposi- 
tion, much less to raise it to the honor of an axiom or 
first principle, to say that it has been believed through 
many ages, that it has been received by many nations, 
that it is almost universally acknowledged, or nobody 
denies it, that it is established by liuman laws, or that 
temporal penalties or reproaches will attend the dis- 
belief of it. 

IX. !Nor is it enough to forbid any proposition the 
title of axiom, because it has been denied by some per- 
sons and doubted of by others; for some persons have 
been unreasonably credulous, and others have been as 
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unreasonably skeptical. Then only should a proposi- 
tion be called an axiom, >or a self-evident truth, when, 
by a moderate attention to the subject and predicate, 
their connection appears in so plain a light, and so clear 
an evidence, as needs no third idea, or middle term, 
to prove th.em to be connected. 

X. While you are in search after truth in questions of 
a doubtful nature, or such as you have not yet thoroughly 
examined, keep up a just indifference to either side of 
the question, if you would be led honestly into the truth: 
for a desire or inclination leaning to either side biases 
the judgment strangely: whereas by this indifference for 
every thing but truth, you will be excited to examine 
fairly instead of presuming, and your assent will be 
secured from going beyond your evidence. 

XI. For the most part people are born to their 
opinions, and never question the truth of what their 
family, or country, or their party profess. They clothe 
their minds as they do their bodies, after the fashion in 
vogue, nor one of a hundred ever examined their prin- 
ciples. It is suspected of lukewarmness to suppose ex- 
amination necessary ; and it will be charged as a tendency 
to apostasy, if we go about to examine them. Persons 
are applauded for presuming they are in the right, and, 
as Mr. Locke saith, he that considers and inquires into 
the reason of things is counted a foe to orthodoxy, be- 
cause possibly he may deviate from some of the received 
doctrines. And thus men, without any industry or 
acquisition of their own (lazy and idle as they are) in- 
herit local truths, i. e., the truths of that place where they 
live, and are inured to assent without evidence. 

This hath a long and unhappy influence; for if a man 
can bring his mind once to be positive and fierce for 
propositions whose evidence he hath never examined, 
and that in matters of the greatest conceriunent, he will 
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naturally follow this short and easy way of judging and 
believing in cases of less moment, and build all his 
opinions upon insufficient grounds. 

XII. In determining a question, especially when it is 
a matter of difficulty and importance, do not take up 
with partial examination, but turn your thoughts on 
all sides, to gather in all the light you can towards the 
solution of it. Take time and use all the helps that are 
to be attained, before you fully determine, except only 
where present necessity of action calls for speedy deter- 
mination. 

If you would know what may be called a partial exam- 
ination, take these instances, viz. : 

1. When you examine an object of sense or inquire into 
some matter of sensation at too great a distance from the 
object, or in an inconvenient situation of it, or under any 
indisposition of the organs or any disguise whatsoever 
relating to the medium or the organ of the object itself, 
or when you examine it by one sense only, where others 
might be employed; or when you inquire into it by 
sense only, without the use of the understanding, and 
judgment, and reason. 

2. If it be a question which is to be determined by 
reason and argument, then your examination is 
partial when you turn the qtieMion only in one light and do 
not turn it on all sides: when you look upon it only in 
its relations and aspects to one sort of object, and not to 
another ; when you consider only the advantages of it, 
and the reasons for it, and neglect to think of the reasons 
against it, and never survey its inconveniences too; when 
you determine on a sudden, before you have given your- 
self a due time for weighing all circumstances, etc. 

3. Again, if it be a question of fact, depending upon 
the report or testimony of men, your examination is but 
partial when you inquire only what one man or a few 
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say, and avoid the testimony of others ; when you only ask 
what those ?(2)ort tcho were not eye or ear witnesses, a)ul iiegleet 
tJiose who saw and heard it; when you content yourself with 
mere loose and general talk about it, and never enter 
into particulars ; or when there are many who deny the 
fact, and you never concern youself about their reasons 
for denying it, but resolve to believe only those who 
affirm it. 

4. There is yet a fvrther fault in your partial examina- 
tion of any question, when you resolve to determine it 
by natural reason only^ where you might be assisted by 
supernatural revelation ; or when you decide the point 
by some word or sentence, or by some part of revelation 
without comparing it with other parts, which might give 
further light and better help to determine the meaning. 

5. It is also a culpable partiality^ if you examine some 
doubtful or pretended vision, or revelation, without the use 
of reason, or without the use of that revelation which is 
undoubted and sufficiently proved to be divine. These 
are all instances of imperfect examination: and we 
should never determine a question by one or two lights, 
where we may have the advantage of three or four. 

XIII. Take heed lest some darling notion, some 
favorite hypothesis, some beloved doctrine, or some com- 
mon but unexamined opinion, be made a test of the 
truth or falsehood of all other propositions about the 
same subject. Dare not build much upon such a 
notion or doctrine till it be very fully examined, accu- 
rately adjusted, and sufficiently confirmed. Some per- 
sons, indulging such a practice, have been led into long 
ranks of errors ; they have found themselves involved in 
a train of mistakes, by taking up some petty hypothesis 
or principle, either in philosophy, politics, or religion, 
ui^on slight and insufficient grounds, and establishing 
that as a test and rule by which to judge of all other 
things. 
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XIV. For the same reason, have a care of suddenly 
determining any one question, on which tlic determi- 
nation of any kindred or i)arallel case will easily or 
naturally follow. Take heed of receiving any wrong turn 
in your early judgment of things ; be watchful as far as 
possible against any false bias, which may be given to 
the understanding, especially in younger years. The 
indulgence of some one silly opinion, or the giving credit 
to one foolish fable, lays the mind open to be imposed 
upon by many. 

The ancient Romans were taught to beheve that Romulus 
and Remus, the founders of their state and empire, were ex- 
posed in the woods and nuraed by a wolf : this story prepared 
their minds for the reception of any tales of the like nature re- 
lating to other countries. Trojus Pompeius would enforce the 
belief, that one of the ancient kings of Spain was also nursed 
and suckled by a hart, from the fable of Romulus and Remus. 
It was by the same influence they learned to give up their 
hopes and fears to omens and soothsaying, when they were 
once persuaded that the greatness of their empire and the glory 
of Romulus their founder, were predicted by the happy omen 
of twelve vultures appearing to nim when he soughf where to 
build the city. They readily received all the following legends, 
of prodigies, auguries, and prognostics, for many ages together, 
with which Livy has furnished his huge history. 

So the child who is once taught to believe any one 
occurrence to be a good or evil omen, or any day of the 
month or week to be lucky or unlucky, hath a wide 
inroad made on the soundness of his understanding in the 
following judgments of his life ; he lies ever open to all 
the silly impressions and idle tales of nurses, and imbibes 
many a foolish story with greediness, which he must 
unlearn again if he ever becomes acquainted with truth 
and wisdom. 

XV. Have a care of interesting your warm and re- 
ligious zeal in those matters which are not sufficiently 
evident in themselves, or which are not fully and thor- 
oughly examined and proved ; for this zeal, whether 
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right or wrong, when it is once engaged 'will have a 
powerful influence to establish your own minds in those 
doctrines which are really doubtful, and to stop up all 
the avenues of further light. This will bring upon the 
soul a sort of sacred awe and dread of heresy, with a 
divine concern to maintain whatever opinion you have 
espoused as divine, though perhaps you have espoused 
it without any just evidence, and ought to have re- 
nounced it as false and pernicious. 

We ought to be zealous for the most important points 
of our religion, and to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints ; but we ought not to employ 
this sacred fervor of spirit in the service of any article 
till we have seen it made out with plain and strong con- 
viction, that it is a necessary or important point of faith 
or practice, and is either an evident dictate of the light 
of nature, or an assured article of revelation. Zeal 
must not reign over the powers of our understanding, 
but obey them : God is the God of light and truth, a God 
of reason and order, and He never requires mankind to 
use their natural faculties amiss for the support of His 
cause. Even the most mysterious and sublime doctrines 
of revelation are not to be believed without a just reason 
for it ; nor should our pious affections be engaged in the 
defense of them till we have plain and convincing proof 
that they are certainly revealed, though perhaps we may 
never in this world attain to such clear and distinct ideas 
of them as we desire. 

XYI. As a warm zeal ought never to be employed in 
the defense of any revealed truth, till our reason be well 
convinced of the revelation ; so neither should ^vit and 
banter, jest and ridicule, ever be indulged to oppose 
or assault any doctrines of professed revelation, till 
reason has proved that they are not really revealed ; and 
even then these methods should be used very seldom, and 
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with the utmost caution and prudence. Eaillery and wit 
were never made to answer our inquiries after truth, and 
to determine a question of rational controversy ; though 
they may sometimes be serviceable to expose to con- 
tempt those inconsistent follies which have been first 
abundantly refuted by argument ; they serve indeed only 
to cover nonsense with shame, when reason has first 
proved it to be mere nonsense. 

It is therefore a silly and most unreasonable test 
which some of our deists have introduced to judge of 
divine revelation, viz., to try if it will bear ridicule and 
laughter. They are effectually beaten in all their com- 
bats at the weapons of men, that is, reason and argu- 
ment ; and it would not be unjust (though it is a little 
uncourtly) to say that they would now attack our re- 
ligion with the talents of a vile animal, that is, grin and 
grimace. 

I can not think that a jester or a monkey, a droll 
or a puppet, can be proper judges or deciders of con- 
troversy. That which dresses up all things in disguise 
is not likely to lead us into any just sentiments about 
them. Plato or Socrates, Caesar or Alexander, might 
have a fool's coat clapped upon any of them, and per- 
haps, in this disguise, neither the wisdom of the one, 
nor the majesty of the other, would secure them from a 
sneer; this treatment would never inform us whether 
they were kings or slaves, whether they were fools or 
philosophers. The strongest reasoning, the best sense, 
and the politest thoughts, may be set in a most ridicu- 
lous light by this grinning faculty : the most obvious 
axioms of eternal truth may be dressed in a very foolish 
form, and wrapped up in artful absurdities by this tal- 
ent ; but they are truth, and reason, and good sense still. 
Euclid, with all his demonstrations, might be so covered 
and overwhelmed with banter, that n beginner in the 
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mathematics might be tempted to doubt whether his 
theorems were; true or not, and to imagine they could 
never be usefal. So, weaker minds might be easily pre- 
judiced against the noblest principles of truth and good- 
ness ; and the younger pait of mankind might be beat 
oif from the belief of the most serious, the most rational 
and important points, even of natural religion, by the 
impudent jests of a profane wit. The moral duties of 
the civil life, as well as the articles of Christianity, may 
be painted over with the colors of folly, and exposed 
upon a stage, so as to ruin all social and personal virtue 
among the gay and thoughtless part of the world. 

XVII. It should be observed also, that these very 
men cry out loudly against the use of all severe railing 
and reproach in debates, and all penalties and perse- 
cutions of the state, in order to convince the minds 
and consciences of men, and determine points of truth 
and error. Now I renounce these penal and smarting 
methods of conviction as much as they do, and yet I 
think still these are every whit as wise, as just, and as 
good for this purpose as banter and ridicule. Why 
should public mockery in print, or a merry joke upon a 
stage, be a better test of truth than severe, railing sar- 
casm, and public persecutions and penalties! Why 
should more light be derived to the understanding by a 
song of scurrilous mirth, or a witty ballad, than there is 
by a rude cudgel? When a professor of any religion is 
set up to be laughed at, I can not see how this should 
help us to judge of the truth of his faith any better than 
if he were scourged. The jeers of a theater, the pil- 
lory, and the whipping-post are very near akin. When 
the pei'son or his opinion is made the jest of the mob, or 
his back the shambles of the executioner, I think there is 
no more conviction in the one than in the other. 

XVIII. Besides, supposing it is but barely i)ossible 
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that the great God should reveal His mind and will to 
men by miracle, vision, or inspiration, it is a piece of 
contempt and profane insolence to treat any toler- 
able or rational appearance of such a revelation v^ith 
jest and laughter, in order to find whether it be divine 
or not. And yet, if this be a proper test of revelation, 
it may be properly applied to the true as well as the 
false, in order to distinguish it. Suppose a royal procla- 
mation was sent to a distant part of the kingdom, and 
some of the subjects should doubt whether it came 
from the king or not ; is it possible that wit and ridicule 
should ever decide the point ? Or would the prince ever 
think himself treated with just honor to have his procla- 
mation canvassed in this manner on a public stage, and 
become the sport of buffoons, in order to determine the 
question, Whether it is the word of a king or not? 

Let such a sort of writers go on at their dearest 
peril, and sport themselves in their own deceivings ; let 
them at their peril make a jest at the Bible, and treat 
the sacred articles of Christianity with scoff and merri- 
ment: but then let them lay aside all their pretences to 
reason as well as religion. 

XIX. In reading philosophical, moral, or religious 
controversies, never raise your esteem of any opinion 
by the assurance and zeal wherewith the author asserts 
it, nor by the highest praises he bestows upon it ; nor, 
on the other hand, let your esteem of an opinion be 
abated, nor your aversion to it raised by the supercilious 
contempt cast upon it by a warm writer, nor by the sov- 
ereign airs with which he condemns it. Let the force 
of argument alone influence your assent or dissent. , 
Take care that your soul be not warped or biased on 
one side or the other by any strains of flattering or 
abusive language ; for their is no question whatsoever 
but what hath some such sort of defenders and opposers. 
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Leave those writers to their own follies who practice 
thus upon the weakness of their readers without argu- 
ment ; leave them to triumph in their own fancied pos- 
sessions and victories : it is oftentimes found that their 
possessions are but a heap of errors, and their boasted 
victories are but overbearing noise and clamor to silence 
the voice of truth. 

In philosophy and religion the bigots of all parties 
are generally the most positive, and deal much in this 
sort of argument. Sometimes these are the weapons of 
pride, for a haughty man supposes all his opinions to be 
infallible, and imagines the contrary sentiments are ever 
ridiculous and not worthy of notice. Sometimes these 
ways of talking are the mere arms of ignorance : the 
men who use them know little of the opposite side of the 
question, and therefore they exult in their own vain pre- 
tenses to knowledge, as though no man of sense could 
oppose their opinions. They rail at an objection against 
their own sentiments, because they can find no other 
answer to it but railing. And men of learning, by their 
excessive vanity, have been sometimes tempted into the 
same insolent practice as well as the ignorant. 

Yet let it be remembered too, that there are some 
truths so plain and evident, that the opposition to them 
is strange, unaccountable, and almost monstrous ; and in 
vindication of such truths a writer of good sense may 
sometimes be allowed to use a degree of assurance, and 
pronounce them strongly with an air of confidence, 
while he defends them with reasons of convincing force. 

XX. Sometimes a question may be proposed which 
is of so large and extensive a nature, and refers to such 
a multitude of subjects, as ought not in justice to be 
determined at once by a single argument or answer : as 
if one should ask me, Are you a professed disciple of the 
Stoics or the Platonists ? Do you receive an assent to 
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the principles of Gassendus, Descartes, or Sir Isaac 
Newton ! Have you chosen the hypothesis of Tycho or 
Copernicus'? Have you devoted yourself to the senti- 
ments of Arminius, or Calvin ? Are your notions epis- 
copal, presbyterian, or independent, etc. ? I think it 
may be very proper in such cases not to give an answer 
in the gross, but rather to enter into a detail of particu- 
lars and explain one^s own sentiments. Perhaps there 
is no man, nor set of men upon earth, whose sentiments 
I entirely follow. God has given me reason to judge for 
myself ; and though I may see sufficient ground to agree 
to the greatest part of the opinions of one person or 
party, yet it does by no means follow that I should re- 
ceive them all. Truth does not always go by the lump, 
nor does error tincture and spoil all the articles of belief 
that some one party professes. 

Since there are difficulties attending every science of 
human knowledge, it is enough for me in the main to 
incline to that side which has the fewest difficulties ; 
and I would endeavor, as far as possible, to correct the 
mistakes or the harsh expressions of one party, by soft- 
ening and reconciling methods, by reducing the extremes, 
and by borrowing some of the best principles or phrases 
from another. Cicero was one of the gi'eatest men of 
antiquity, and gives us an account of the various opinions 
of philosophers in his age ; but he himself was of the 
eclectic sect, and chose out of each of them such positions 
as in his wisest judgment came nearest to the truth. 

XXI. When you are called in the course of life or re- 
ligion to judge and determine concerning any question, 
and to affirm or deny it, take a full survey of the objec- 
tions against it, as well as the arguments for it, as far 
as your time and circumstances admit, and see on which 
side the preponderation falls. If either the objections 
against any proposition, or the arguments for the defense 
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of it, carry in them most undoubted evidence, and are 
plainly unanswerable, they will and ought to constrain 
the assent, though there may be many seeming prob- 
abilities on the other side, which at first sight would 
liatter the judgment to favor it. - But where the reasons 
on both sides are very near of equal weight, there sus- 
pension or doubt is our duty, unless in cases wherein 
I)resent determination or practice is required, and there 
we must act according to the present appearing prepon- 
deration of reasons. 

XXII. In matters of moment and importance, it is 
our duty indeed to seek after certain and conclusive 
arguments (if they can be found) in order to determine 
a question ; but where the matter is of little consequence, 
it is not worth our labor to spend much time in seeking 
after certainties ; it is sulBcient here, if probable reasons 
offer themselves. And even in matters of greater im- 
portance, especially where daily practice is necessary, 
and where we can not attain any sufficient or certain 
grounds to determine a question on either side, we must 
then take up with such probable arguments as we can 
arrive at. But this general rule should be observed, viz. 
to take heed that our assent be no stronger, or rise no 
higher in the degree of it, than the probable argument 
will support. 

XXIII. There are many things even in religion, as 
well as in philosophy and civil life, which we believe 
with very different degrees of assent; and this is, or 
should be, always regulated according to the different 
degrees of evidence which we enjoy: and perhaps there 
are a thousand gradations in our assent to the things we 
believe, because theie are thousands of circumstances 
relating to different questions, which increase or diminish 
the evidence we have concerning them, and that in mat- 
ters both of reason and revelation. 
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This direction can not be too often repeated, that our 
assent ought always to keep pace with our evidence ; 
and our belief of any proposition should never rise 
higher than the proof or evidence we have to support it, 
nor should our faith run faster than right reason can 
encourage it. 

XXIV. Perhaps it will be objected here, Why then 
does our Saviour, in the histories of the Gospel so 
much commend a strong faith, and lay out both His 
miraculous benefits and His praises upon some of those 
poor creatures of little reasoning who professed an as- 
sured belief of His commission and power to heal them ? 

I answer the God of nature has given every man his 
own reason to be the judge of evidence to himself in 
particular, and to direct his assent in all things about 
which he is called to judge ; and even the matters of 
revelation are to be believed by us because our reason 
pronounces the revelation to be true. Therefore, the 
great God will not, or can not, in any instance, require 
us to assent to any thing without reasonable or suffi- 
cient evidence; nor to believe any proposition more 
strongly than what our evidence for it will support. We 
have therefore abundant ground to believe, that those 
persons of whom our Saviour requires such strong faith, 
or whom He commends for their strong faith, had as 
strong and certain evidence of His power and commission 
from the credible and incontestable reports they had 
heard of His miracles, which were wrought on purpose 
to give evidence to His commission. Now in such a 
case, both this strong faith and the open profession of it 
were very worthy of public encouragement and praise 
from our Saviour, bt^cause of the groat and public op- 
position which the magistrates, and the priests, and 
the doctors of the age made against Jesus, the man of 
Nazareth, when He appeared as the Messiah. 
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And besides this it may be reasonably supposed, with 
regard to some of those strong exercises of faith which 
are required and commended, that these believers had 
some further hints of inward evidence and immediate 
revelation from God Himself; as when St. Peter con- 
fesses Christ to be the Son of God, Matt. 16 : 16, 17, our 
blessed Saviour commends him saying, "Blessed art 
thou, Simon Barjona ; '' but He adds, "Flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in 
heaven.'' 

And the same may be said concerning the faith of 
miracles, the exercise whereof was sometimes required 
of the disciples and others, i. 6., when by inward and 
divine influences God assured them such miracles should 
be wrought, their obedience to and compliance with 
these divine illuminations was expected and commended. 
Now this supernatural inspiration carried sufficient evi- 
dence with it to them, as well as to the ancient prophets, 
though we who never felt it are not so capable to judge 
and distinguish it. 

XXV. What is said before concerning truth or doc- 
trines, may be also confirmed concerning duties; the 
reason of both is the same ; as the one are truths for 
our speculation, the others are truths for our practice. 
Duties which are expressly required in the plain lan- 
guage of Scripture or dictated by the most evident 
reasoning upon first principles, ought to bind our con- 
sciences more than those which are but dubiously in- 
ferred, and that only from occasional occurrences, in- 
cidents, and circumstances: as for instance, I am certain 
that I ought to pray to God; my conscience is bound to 
this, because there are most evident commands for it to 
be found in Scripture, as well as to be derived from rea- 
son. I believe also, that I may pray to God either by a 
written form or without one, because neither reason nor 
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revelation expressly requires either of these modes of 
prayer at all times, or forbids the other. I can not, 
therefore, bind my conscience to practice the one so as 
utterly to renounce the other; but I would practice 
either of them as my reason and other circumstances 
direct me. 

XXVI. We may observe these three rules in judging 
of probabilities which are to be determined by reason, 
relating either to things past or things to come. 

1. That which agrees most with the condUution of nature 
carries the greatest probability in it, where no other 
circumstance appears to counterpoise it: as if Ilet loose 
a greyhound within sight of a hare upon a large plain, 
there is great probability the greyhound will seize her ; 
a thousand sparrows will fly away at the sight of a 
hawk among them. 

2. That which is most comformable to the constant observation 
of m£n, or to experiment frequently repeated, is most 
likely to be true: as that a winter will not pass away in 
England without some frost and snow; that if you deal 
out great quantities of strong liquor to the mob, there 
will be many drunk; that a large assembly of men will 
be of dijfferent opinions in any doubtful point ; that a 
thief will make his escape out of prison if the doors of it 
are unguarded at midnight. 

3. In matters of fact, which are past or present, where 

neither nature, nor observation, nor custom, gives us 

any sufficient information on either side of the question, 

there toe m^y derive a probability from the attestation of vnse 

and honest m^n, by word or writing, or the concurring 

witnesses of multitudes who have seen and known what 

they relate, etc. This testimony in many cases will arise 

to the degree of moral certainty. So we believe that the 

tea-plant grows in China ; and that the Enjperor of the 

Tuiks lives at Constantinople; that Julius Caesar con- 
11 
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quered France ; that Jesus our Saviour lived and died 
in Judea; that thousands were converted to the Chris- 
tian faith in a century after the death of Christ ; and that 
the books which contain the Christian religion are cer- 
tain histories and epistles which were written above a 
thousand years ago There is an infinite variety of such 
propositions which can admit of no reasonable doubt, 
though they are not matters which are directly evident 
to our own senses or our mere reasoning powers. 

XXYII. When a point hath been well examined, and 
our own judgment settled upon just arguments in our 
manly age, and after a large survey of the merits of the 
cause, it would be a weakness for us always to continue 
fluttering in suspense. We ought therefore to stand 
firm in such v^ell-established principles, and not be 
tempted to change and alter for the sake of every difii- 
culty, or every occasional objection. We are not to be 
carried about with every flying doctrine, like children 
tossed to and fro, and wavering with the wind. It is a 
good thing to have the heart established with grace, not 
with meats ; that is, in the great doctrines of the Gospel 
of grace, and in Jesus Christ, who is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever; but it is not so necessary in the 
more minute matters of religion, such as meats and drink, 
forms and ceremonies, which arc of less importance, and 
for which Scripture has not given such express directions. 
This is the advice of the great apostle, Eph. 14; Heb. 
13 : 8, 9. 

In short, those truths which are the springs of daily 
practice should be settled as soon as we can with the 
exercise of our best powers after the state of manhood : 
but those things wherein we may possibly mistake should 
never be so absolutely and finally established and deter- 
mined as though we were infallible. 

XXVIII. But let us remember also, that though the 
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Gospel be an infallible revelation, we are but fallible in- 
terpreters when we determine the sense even of some 
important propositions written there; and therefore, 
though we seem to be established in the belief of any 
particular sense of Scripture and though there may bo 
just calls of Providence to profess and subscribe it, yet 
there is no need that v/g should resolve or promise, 
subscribe or swear, never to change our mind, since it 
is possible, in the nature and course of things, we may 
meet with such a solid and substantial objection as may 
give us a quite different view of things from what wo 
once imagined, and we may lay before us sufficient 
evidence of the contrary. We may happen to find a fairer 
light cast over the same Scriptures and see reason to 
alter our sentiments even in some points of moment. 
Sic gentio, sic sentiam, i. e., so I believe, and so I will be- 
lieve, is the prison of the soul for life-time and a bar 
against all the improvements of the mind. To impose 
such a profession on other men in mattei-s not absolutely 
necessaiy, and not absolutely certain, is a criminal usur- 
pation and tyranny over faith and conscience, and which 
none has power to require but an infallible dictator. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

OF INQUIKING INTO CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 

Some effects are found out by their causes, and some 
causes by their effects. Let us consider both these. 

I. When we are inquiring into the cause of any 
particular effect or appearance, either in the world of 
nature, or in the civil or moral concerns of men, we may 
follow this method: 

1. Consider what effects or appearances you Juive knovm 
of a kindred nature, and what have been the certain and 
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real causes of them ; for like effects have generally like 
causes, especially when they are found in the same sort 
of subjects. 

2. Consider what are the several possible causes which may 
produce such an effect, and find out by some circum- 
stances how many of those possible causes are excluded 
in this particular case : Thence proceed by degrees to the 
probable causes, till a more close attention and inspec- 
tioH shall exclude some of them also, and lead you 
gradually to the real and certain cause. 

3. Consider what things preceded such an event or 
appearance, which might have any influence upon it; 
and though we can not certainly determine the cause 
of any thing only from its going before the effect, yet 
among the many forerunners we may probably light upon 
the true cause by further and more particular inquiry. 

4. Consider whether one cause he sufficient to produce the 
effect, or whether it does not require a concurrence of 
several causes; and then endeavor as far as possible to 
adjust the degrees of influence that each cause might 
have in producing the effect, and the proper agency and 
influence of each of them therein. 

8o in natural philosophy, if I would find what are prin- 
ciples or causes of that sensation which we call heat 
when I stand near the fire; here I shall find it is necessary 
that there be an agency of the particles of fire on my 
flesh, either mediately by themselves, or at least by the 
intermediate air; there must be a particular sort of 
motion and vellication impressed upon my nerves ; there 
must be a derivation of that motion to the brain; and 
there must be an attention of my soul to this motion; if 
either of these are wanting, the sensation of heat will not 
be produced. 

8o in the moral world, if I inquire into the revolution of 
a state or kingdom, perhaps 1 find it brought about by 
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the tyranny and folly of a prince, or by the disaffection 
of his own subjects; and this disaffection and opposition 
may arise either upon the account of impositions in 
religion, or injuries relating to their civil rights; or the 
revolution may be effected by the invasion of a foreign 
army, or by the opposition of some person at home or 
abroad that lays claim to the government, etc., or a hero 
who would guard the liberties of the people; or by many 
of these concurring together: then we must adjust the 
influences of each as wisely as we can, and not ascribe 
the whole event to one of them alone. 

n. When we are inquiring into the effects of any 
particular cause or causes, we may follow this method: 

1. Consider diligently the nature of every cause apart^ 
and observe what effect every part or property of it will 
tend to produce. 

2. Consider the causes united together in their several 
natures, and ways of operation : inquire how far the 
powers or properties of one will hinder or promote the 
effects of the other, and wisely balance the propositions 
of their influence. 

3. Consider what Ihs subject is, in or upon which the 
cause is to operate : for the same cause on different sub- 
jects will oftentimes produce different effects ; as the sun 
which softens wax will harden clay. 

4. Be frequent and diligent in making all proper ex- 
periments, in setting such causes at vxyrJc, whose effects you 
desire to know, and putting together in an orderly manner 
such things as are most likely to produce some useful 
effects, according to the best survey you can take of all 
the concurring causes and circumstances. 

5. Observe carefvMy all the events which happen either 
by an occasional concurrence of various causes, or by 
the industrious applications of knowing men : and when 
you see any happy effect certainly produced, and often re- 
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peated, treasure it up, together with the known causes 
of it, amongst your imi)i'ovements. 

6. Take a just survey of all the circumstances which at- 
tend the operation of any cause or causes, whereby any 
special effect is produced : and find out as far as possible 
how far any of those circumstances had a tendency 
either to obstruct, promote or change those operations, 
and consequently how far the effect might be influenced 
by them. 

In this manner physicians praxMce and improve their 
skill. They consider the various known effects of par- 
ticular herbs or drugs, they meditate what will be the 
effects of their composition, and whether the virtues of 
the one will exalt or diminish the force of the other, or 
correct any of its nocent qualities. Then they observe 
the native constitution, and the present temper or cir- 
cumstances of the patient, and what is likely to be the 
effect of such a medicine on such a patient. And in all 
uncommon cases they make wise and cautious experi- 
ments, and nicely observe the effects of particular com- 
pound medicines on different constitutions and in differ- 
ent diseases, and by these treasures of just observations 
they grow up to an honorable degree of skill in the art 
of healing. So the preacher considers the doctrines and 
reasons, the precepts, the promises and thrcatenings of 
the word of God, and what are the natural effects of them 
upon the mind ; he considers what is the natural ten- 
dency of such a virtue, or such a vice ; he is well ap- 
prised that the representation of some of these things 
may convince the understanding, some may terrify the 
conscience, some may allure the slothful, and some en- 
courage the desponding mind ; he observes the temper 
of his hearers, or of any particular person that converses 
with him about things sacred, and he judges what will 
be the effects of each representation on such persons; he 
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reviews and recollects what have been the effects of some 
special parts and methods of his ministry ; and by a 
careful survey of all these he attains greater degrees of 
skill in his sacred employment. 

^NTote: In all these cases we must distinguish those 
causes and effects which are naturally and necessarily 
connected with each other, from those which have only 
an accidental or contingent connection. Even in those 
causes where the effect is but contingent, we may some- 
times arrive at a very high degree of probability ; yet 
we can not arrive at such certainty as where the causes 
operate by an evident and natural necessity, and the 
effects necessarily follow the operation. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

METHODS OF TEACHING AND BEADING LECTURES. 

I. He that has learned any thing thoroughly, in a 
clear and methodical manner, and has attained a distinct 
perception, and an ample survey of the whole subject, 
is generally best prepared to teach the same subject 
in a clear and easy method : for having acquired a 
large and distinct idea of it himself, and made it familiar 
to him by frequent meditation, reading, and occasional 
discourse, he is supposed to see on all sides, to grasp it, 
with all its appendices and relations, in one survey, and 
is better able to represent it to the learner in all its 
views, with all its properties, relations, and conse- 
quences. He knows which view or side of a subject to 
hold out first to his disciple, and how to propose to his 
understanding that part of it which is easiest to appre- 
hend ; and also knows how to set it in such a light as is 
most likely to allure and to assist his further inquiry. 
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II. But it is jiot every one who is a great scholar that 
always becomes the happiest teacher, even though he 
may have a clear conception, and a methodical as well 
as an extensive survey of the branches of any science. 
He must also be v/c\\ acquainted v^ith v^ords, as well 
as ideas, in a proper variety, that when his disciple does 
not take in the ideas of one form of expression, he may 
change the phrase into several forms, till at last he hits 
the understanding of his scholar and enlightens it in 
the just idea of truth. 

III. Besides this, a tutor should be a person of a 
happy and condescending temper, who has patience to 
bear with a slowness of perception or want of sagacity 
in some learners. He should also have much candor 
of soul to pass a gentle censure on their impertinences, 
and to pity them in their mistakes, and use every mild 
and engaging method for insinuating knowledge into 
those who are willing and delight in seeking truth, as 
well as reclaiming those who are wandering in error. 

But of this I have spoken somewhat already in a 
former chapter, and shall have occasion to express some- 
what more of it shortly. 

IV. A very pretty and useful way to lead a person 
into any particular truth is, by questions and answers, 
which is the Socratical method of disputation. On 
this account dialogues are used as a polite and pleasant 
mode of leading gentlemen and ladies into some of the 
sciences, who seek not the most accurate and methodical 
measure of learning. 

Kow, the advantages of this method are very con- 
siderable. 

1. It represents the form of a dialogue or common 
conversation, which is a much more easy, more pleasant, 
an^ a more sprightly way of instruction, and more fit to 
excite the attention and sharpen the penetration of the 
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learner, than solitary reading or silent attention to a 
lecture. Man, being a sociable creature, delights more 
in conversation, and learns better this way, if it could 
always be wisely and happily practiced. 

2. This method hath something very obliging in itj and 
carries a very humble and condescending air, when he 
that instructs seems to be the inquirer, and seeks infor- 
mation from him who learns. 

3. It leads the learner into the knowledge of truth as 
It were by his own invention, which is a very pleasing 
thing to human nature : and by questions pertinently 
and artificially proposed, it does as effectually draw him 
an to discover his own mistaJces, which he is much more 
easily persuaded to relinquish when he seems to have 
discovered them himself. • 

4. It is managed in a great measure in the form of the 
Toost easy reasoning^ always arising from something as- 
serted or known in the foregoing answer, and so pro- 
ceeding to inquire something unknown in the following 
question, which again makes way for the next answer. 
Now, such an exercise is very alluring and entertaining 
to the understanding, while its own reasoning powers 
are aU along employed, and that without labor or diffi- 
culty, because, the querist finds out and proposes all the 
intermediate ideas or middle terms. 

V. But the most useful, and perhaps the most ex- 
cellent way of instructing students in any of the sciences, 
is by reading lectures, as tutors in the academy do to 
their pupils. 

The first work is to choose a book well written, which 
contains a short scheme or abstract of that science, or 
at least it should not be a very copious and diffusive 
treatise. Or if the tutor knows not any such book al- 
ready written, he should draw up an abstract of that 
science himself, containing the most substantial and im- 
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portant parts of it, disposed in such a method as he best 
approves. 

Let a chapter or section of this be read daily by the 
learner, on which the tutor should paraphrase in this 
manner, namely : 

VI. He should explain both words and ideas more 
largely; and especially what is dark and difficult 
should be opened and illustrated, partly by various 
forms of speech, and partly by apt similitudes and ex- 
amples. Where the sense of the author is dubious, it 
must also be fixed and determined. 

Where the arguments are strong and cogent, they 
should be enforced by some further paraphrase, and the 
truth of the inferences should be made plainly to appear. 
Where the arguments are weak and insufficient, they 
should be either confirmed or rejected as useless ; and 
new arguments, if need be, should be added to support 
that doctrine. 

What is treated very concisely in the author should 
be amplified : and where several things are laid closely 
together, they must be taken to pieces and opened by 
parts. 

Where the tutor differs from the author which he 
reads, he should gently point out and confute his mis- 
takes. 

Where the method and order of the book is just and 
happy, it should be pursued and commended ; where it 
is defective and irregular, it should be corrected. 

The most necessary, the most remarkable and useful 
parts of that treatise, or of that science, should be pecu- 
liarly recommended to the learners and pressed upon 
them that they would retain it in memory ; and what is 
more necessary or superfluous should be distinguished, 
lest the learner should spend too much time in the more 
needless parts of a science. 
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The various ends, uses, and services of that science, 
or of any part of it, should also be declared and exem- 
plified, as far as the tutor hath opportunity and furni- 
ture to do it ; particularly in mathematics and natural 
philosophy. 

And if there be any thing remarkably beautiful or 
defective in the style* of the writer, it is proper for the 
tutor to make a just remark upon it. 
' While he is reading and explaining any particular 
treatise to his pupils, he may compare the different edi- 
tions of the same book, or different writers upon the 
same subject ; he should inform them where that subject 
is treated by other authors which they may peruse, and 
lead his disciples thereby to a farther elucidation, con- 
firmation, or improvement of that theme of discourse in 
which he is instructing them. 

VII. It is alluring and agreeable to the learner also, 
now and then, to be entertained with^ome historical re- 
marks on any occurrences or useful stories which the 
tutor has met with, relating to the several parts of such 
a science ; provided he does not put off his pupils merely 
with such stories, and neglect to give them a solid and 
rational information of the theme in hand. Teachers 
should endeavor, as far as possible, to join profit and 
pleasure together, and mingle delight with their in- 
structions, but at the same time they must take heed 
that they do not merely amuse the ears and gratify the 
fancy of their disciples without enriching their minds. 

In reading lectures of instruction, let the teacher be 
very solicitous that the learners take up his meaning ; 
and therefore he should frequently inquire whether he 
expresses himself intelligibly! whether they understand 
his sense, and take in all his ideas as he endeavors to 
convey them in his own forms of speech ! 

VIII. It is necessary that he who instructs others 
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should use the most proper style for the conveyance 
of his ideas easily into the minds of those who hear him ; 
and though in teaching the sciences, a person is not con- 
fined to the same rules by which we must govern our 
language in conversation, for he must necessarily make 
use of many terms of art and hard words, yet he should 
never use them merely to show his learning, nor affect 
sounding language without necessity, a caution which we 
shall further inculcate anon. ' 

I think it very convenient and proper, if not absolutely 
necessary, that when a tutor reads a following lecture to 
his pupils, he should run over the foregoing lecture 
in questions proposed to them, and by this means 
acquaint himself with their daily proficiency. It is in 
vain for the learner to object. Surely we are not school- 
boys, to say our lessons again ; we came to be taught, not 
to be catechised and examined. But, alas ! how is it 
possible for a teacl^er to proceed in his instructions, if he 
knows not how far the learner takes in and remembers 
what he has been taught ? 

Besides, I must generally believe it is sloth or idleness, 
it is real ignorance, incapacity, or unreasonable pride, 
that makes a learner refuse to give his teacher an account 
how far he has profited by his last instructions. For 
want of this constant examination young gentlemen have 
spent some idle and useless years, even under daily labors 
and inspections of a learned teacher ; and they have re- 
turned from the academy without the gain of any one 
science, and even with the shameful loss of their classical 
learning, that is, the knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
which they had learned in the grammar school. 

IX. Let the teacher always accommodate himself 
to the genius, temper, and capacity of his disciples, 
and practice various methods of prudence to allure, 
persuade, and assist every one of them in their pursuit 
of knowledge. 
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Where the scholar has less capacity, let the teacher 
enlarge his illustrations ; let him search and find out 
where the learner sticks, what is the difficulty, and thus 
let him help the laboring intellect. 

When the learner manifests a forward genius and a 
sprightly curiosity by frequent inquiries, let the teacher 
oblige such an inquisitive soul by satisfying those ques- 
tions as far as may be done with decency and con- 
venience ; and when these inquiries are unseasonable, 
let him not silence the young inquirer with a magisterial 
rebuff, but with much candor and gentleness postpone 
those questions, and refer them to a proper hour. 

X. Curiosity is a useful spring of knowledge : it 
should be encouraged in children, and awakened by 
frequent and familiar methods of talking with them. It 
should be indulged in youth, but not without a prudent 
moderation. In those who have too much, it should be 
limited by a wise and gentle restraint or delay, lest by 
wandering after every thing, they learn nothing to per- 
fection. In those who have too little, it should be 
excited, lest they grow stupid, narrow -spirited, self-satis- 
fied, and never attain a treasure of ideas, or an amplitude 
of understanding. 

Let not the teacher demand or expect things too 
sublime and difficult from the humble, modest, and 
fearful disciple : and where such a one gives a just and 
happy answer, even to plain and easy questions, let him 
have words of commendation and love ready for him. 
Let him encourage every spark of kindling light, till it 
grows up to bright evidence and confirmed knowledge. 

XL ^Vhen he finds a lad pert, positive, and pre- 
suming, let the tutor take every just occasion to show 
him his error; let him set the absurdity in complete 
light before him, and convince him by a full demon- 
stration of his mistake, till he sees and feels it, and learns 
to be modest and humble. 
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XII. A teacher should not only observe the different 
spirit and humor among his scholars, but he should 
wratch the various efforts of their reason and growth of 
their understanding. He should practice in his young 
nursery of learning as a skillful gardener does in his 
vegetable dominions, and apply prudent methods of 
cultivation to every plant. Let him with a discreet and 
gentle hand nip or prune the irregular shoots ; let him 
guard and encourage the tender buddings of the 
understanding, till they be raised to a blossom, and let 
him kindly cherish the younger fruits. 

The tutor should take every occasion to instill knowl- 
edge into his disciples, and make use of every occurrence 
of life to raise some profitable conversation upon it ; he 
should frequently inquire something of his disciples that 
may set their young reason to work, and teach them how 
to form inferences and to draw one proposition out of 
another. 

Xin. Reason being that faculty of the mind which 
he has to deal with in his pupils, let him endeavor by all 
proper and familiar methods to call it into exercise, 
and to enlarge the powgrs of it. He should take frequent 
opportunities to show them when an idea is clear or con- 
fused, when the proposition is evident or doubtful, and 
when an argument is feeble or strong. And by tliis 
means their minds will be so formed, that whatsoever he 
proposes with evidence and strength of reason they will 
readily receive. 

When any uncommon appearance arise in the natural, 
moral, or political world, he should invite and instruct 
them to make their remarks on it, and give them the 
best reflections of his own for the improvement of their 
minds. 

XIV. He should by all means make it appear that 
he loves his pupils, and that he seeks nothing so 
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much as their increase of knowledge and their 
growth in all valuable acquirements; this will engage 
their affection to his person, and procure a just attention 
to his lectures. 

XV. And indeed there is but little hope that a teacher 
should obtain any success in his instructions, unless 
those that hear him have some good degree of 
esteem and respect for his person and character. 
And here I can not but take notice by the way, that it is 
a matter of infinite and unspeakable injury to the people 
of any town or parish where the minister lies under con- 
tempt. If he has procured it by his own conduct he is 
doubly criminal, because of the injury he does to the 
souls of them that hear him : but if this contempt and 
reproach be cast upon him by the wicked, malicious, and 
unjust censures of men, they must bear all the ill conse- 
quences of receiving no good by his labors, and will be 
accountable hereafter to the great and divine Judge 
of all. 

It would be very necessary to add in this place (if 
tutors were not well apprised of it before) that since 
learners are obliged to seek a divine blessing on their 
studies by frequent prayer to the God of all wisdom, 
their tutors should go before them in this pious practice 
and make daily addresses to Heaven for the success of 
their instructions 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OF AN INSTRUCTIVE STYLE. 

I. The most necessary and useful character of a 
style fit for instruction is that it be plain, perspicuous 
and easy. And here I shall first point out all those 
errors in a style which diminish or destroy the i)erspiciiity 
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of it, and then mention a few directions how to obtain a 
perspicuous and easy style. 

II. The errors of style, which must be avoided by 
teachers, are these that follow: 

1. The use of many foreign toordSj which are not suf- 
ficiently naturalized and mingled with the language 
which we speak or write. It is true, that in teaching the 
sciences in English, we must sometimes use words bor- 
rowed from the Greek and Latin; for we have not in 
English, names for a variety of subjects which belong to 
learning; but when a man affects, upon all occasions, to 
bring in long-sounding words from the ancient languages, 
without necessity, and mingles French and other outlandish 
terms and phrases, where plain English would serve as 
well, he betrays a vain and foolish genius, unbecoming a 
teacher. 

2. Avoid a fantastic learned style^ borrowed from the 
various sciences, where the subject and matter do not 
require the use of them. Do not affect terms of art on 
every occasion, nor seek to show your learning by sound- 
ing words and dark phrases; this is properly called 
pedantry. It would be well if the quacks alone had a 
patent for this language. 

3. There are some fine affected words that are used only at 
court; and some peculiar phrases that are sounding or 
gaudy, and belong only to the theater; these should not 
come into the lectures of instruction ; the language of 
poets has too much of metaphor in it to lead mankind 
into clear and distinct ideas of things: the business of 
poesy is to strike the soul with a glaring light, and to 
urge the passions into a flame by splendid shows, by 
strong images, and a pathetic vehemence of style: but it 
is another sort of speech that is best suited to lead the 
calm inquirer into just conceptions of things. 

4. There is a mean vulgar style, borrowed from the lower 
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ranks of mankind, the basest characters, and meanest 
affairs of life; this is also to be avoided; for it should be 
supposed, that persons of liberal education have not been 
bred up within the hearing of such language, and con- 
sequently they can not understand it; besides that it 
would create very offensive ideas, should we borrow 
even similes for illustration from the scullery, the dung- 
hill, and the Jakes. 

5. An obscure and mysterious manner of expression and 
cloudy language is to be avoided. Some persons have 
been led by education, or by some foolish prejudices, into 
a dark and unintelligible way of thinking and speaking; 
and this continues with them all their lives, and clouds 
and confounds their ideas. 

Perhaps some of these may have been blessed 
with a great and comprehensive genius, with sub- 
lime natural parts, and a torrent of ideas llowing 
in upon them; yet for want of clearness in the manner 
of their conception and language, they sometimes drown 
their own subject of discourse, and overwhelm their 
argument in darkness and perplexity: such preachers as 
have read much of the mystical divinity of the papists 
and imitated their manner of expression, have many 
times buried a fine understanding under the obscurity 
of such a style. 

6. A long and tedious style is very improper for a teacher, 
for this also lessens the perspicuity of it. 

He that would gain a happy talent for the instruction 
of others must know how to disentangle and divide his 
thoughts, if too many of them are ready to crowd into 
one paragraph ; and let him rather speak three sentences 
distinctly and perspicuously^, which the hearer receives 
at once with his ears and his soul, than crowd all the 
thoughts into one sentence, which the hearer has for- 
gotten before he can understand it. 
12 
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III. But this leads me to the next thing I proposed, 
which was to mention some methods whereby such a 
perspicuity of style may be obtained as is proper for 
instruction. 

1. Aecustmn yourself to read those authors who think aiid 
write with great clearness and evidence, such as convey their 
ideas into your understanding as fast as your eye or 
tongue can run over their sentences : this will imprint 
upon the mind a habit of imitation ; we shall learn the 
style with which we are very conversant, and practice 
it with ease and success. 

2. Get a distinct and comprehensive knowledge of the subject 

which you treat of, survey it on all sides, and make 

yourself perfect master of it ; then you will have all the 

sentiments that relate to it in your view and under your 

command ; and your tongue will very easily clothe those 

ideas with words which your mind has first made so 

familiar and easy to itself. 

Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons : 
Verbaque provisam rem non in vita sequentur. 

Hor, de Art Poetica. 

Good teaching from good knowledge springs; 
Words will make haste to follow things. 

3. Be toeU sWled in the language which you speak, ac- 
quaint yourself with all the idioms and special phrases of 
it, which are necessary to convey the needful ideas on the 
subject of which you treat in the most various and most 
easy manner to the understanding of the hearer : the 
variation of a phrase in several forms is of admirable use 
to instruct ; it is like turning all sides of the subject to 
^'iew ; and if the learner happen not to take in the ideas 
in onci form of speech, probably another may be success- 
ful for that end. 

Upon this account I have always thought it a useful manner 
of instruction, which is used in some Latin schools, which 
they call variation. Take some i^lain sentence in the Euglish 
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tongue, iand turn it into many forms in Latin ; as for instance. 
A wolf let into the sheepfold will devour the sheep ; If you ler 
a wolf into the fold, the sheep will be devoured : The wolf 
will devour the sheep, if the sheepfold be left open : If the fold 
be not shut ciirefuUy, the wolf will devour the sheep. The 
sheep will be devoured by the wolf, if it find the way into the 
fold open : There is no defense of the sheep from the wolf, un- 
less it be kept out of the fold : A slaughter will be made among 
the sheep, if the wolf can ^et into the fold. Thus by turning 
the active voice of verbs into the passive, and the nomina- 
tive case of nouns into the accusative, and altering the connec- 
tion of short sentences bv different adverbs or conjunctions, 
and by ablative cases with a preposition brought instead of the 
nominative, or by participles sometimes put instead of the verbs, 
the negation of the contrary instead of the assertion of the 
thing first proposed, a great variety of forms of speech will be 
created which shall express the same sense. 

4. Acquire a variety of wordSj a copia verborum. Let your 
memory be rich in synonymous terms, or words express- 
ing the same thing : this will not only attain the same 
happy effect with its varation of phrases in the foregoing 
direction, but it will add a beauty also to your style, by 
securing you from an appearance of tautology, or repeat- 
ing the same words too often, which sometimes may dis- 
gust the ear of the learner. 

5. Learn the art of shortening your aentences by dividing a 
long complicated period into two or three small ones: 
When others connect and join two other sentences in 
one by relative pronouns, as, which, whereof wherein, 
whereto, etc., and by parentheses frequently inserted, do 
you rather divide them into distinct periods ; or at least, 
if they must be united, let it be done rather by conjunc- 
tions and copulative, that they may appear like distinct 
sentences, and give less confusion to the hearer or reader. 

I know no method so effectual to learn what I mean 
as to take now and then some page of an author, who is 
guilty of such a long involved parenthetical style, and 
translate it into plainer English, by dividing the ideas or 
the sentences asunder, and multiplying the periods, till 
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the language becomes smooth and easy, and intelligible 
at first reading. 

6. Talk frequently to young and ignorant persons upon 
subjects which are new and unknown to them, and be 
diligent to inquire whether they understand you or not : 
this will put you upon changing your phrases and forms 
ofspeech in a variety, till you can hit their capacity, and 
convey your idea into their understanding. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

OF CONVINCING OTHER PERSONS OF ANY TRUTH, OR DE- 
LIVERING THEM FROM ERRORS AND MISTAKES. 

I. When we are arrived at a jast and rational estab- 
lishment in an opinion, whether it relate to religion or 
common life, ^ve are naturally desirous of bringing all 
the world into our sentiments ; and this proceeds 
from the affectation and pride of superior influence upon 
the judgment of our fellow creatures, much more 
frequently than it does from a sense of duty, or a love 
of truth ; so vicious and corrupt is human nature. Yet 
there is such a thing to be found as an honest and sincere 
delight in propagating truth, arising from a dutiful re- 
gard to the honors of our Maker, and a hearty love to 
mankind. iN'ow, if we would be successful in our at- 
tempts to convince men of their errors and promote the 
truth, let us divest ourselves, as far as possible, of that 
pride and affectation which I mentioned before ; and 
seek to acquire that disinterested love to men, and zeal 
for the truth, which will naturally lead us into the best 
methods to promote it. 

II. And here the following directions may be 
useful : 
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1. If you would convince a person of his mistake, 
choose a proper place ^ a happy hour, and the fittest concurrent 
circumstance for this purpose. Do not unseasonably set 
upon him when he is engaged in the midst of other 
affairs, but when his soul is at liberty and at leisure to 
hear and attend. Accost him not upon that subject 
when his spirit is ruffled or discomposed with any occur- 
rences of life, and especially when he has heated his 
passions in the defense of a contrary opinion ; but rather 
seize some golden opportunity, when some occurrences 
of life may cast a favorable aspect upon the truth of 
which you will convince him, or which may throw some 
dark and unhappy color or consequences upon that error 
from which you would fein deliver him. There are in 
life some moUissima tempora fandi, some very agreeable 
moments of addressing a person, which, if rightly man- 
aged, may render your attempts much more successful, 
and his conviction easy and pleasant. 

2. MaJce it appear y by your whole conduct to the person 
you would teach, that you mean him well ; that your design 
is not to triumph over his opinion, nor expose his ignor- 
ance, or his incapacity of defending what he asserts. 
Let him see that it is not your aim to advance your own 
character as a disputant ; nor to set yourself up for an 
instructor of mankind ; but that you love him and seek 
his true interest ; and do not only assure him of this in 
words, when you are entering on an argument with him, 
but let the whole of your conduct to him at all times 
demonstrate your real friendship for him. Truth and 
argument come with particular force from the mouth of 
one whom we trust and love. 

3. The softest and gertHest address to the erroneous is the 
best way to convince them of their mistake. Sometimes it 
is necessary to represent to your opponent that he is not 
far from the truth, and that you would fain draw him a 
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little nearer to it. Commend and establish whatever he 
Siiys that is just and true, as our blessed Saviour treated 
the young scribe, when he answered well concerning the 
two great commandments, " Thou art not far,'' says our 
Lord, ''from the kingdom of heaven,'' Mark 12 : 34. 
Imitate the mildness and conduct of the blessed Jesus. 

Come as near your opponent as you can in all your 
propositions, and yield to him as much as you dare in a 
consistence with truth and justice. 

It is a very great and fatal mistake in persons who at- 
tempt to convince and reconcile others to their party, 
when they make the difference appear as wide as possible ; 
this is shocking to any person who is to be convinced ; 
he will choose rather to keejt and maintain his own 
opinions, if he can not come into yours without re- 
nouncing and abandoning every thing that he believed 
before. Human nature must he flattered a little as well as 
reasoned with, that so the argument may be able to come 
at his understanding, which otherwise will be thrust off 
at a distance. If you charge a man with nonsense and 
absurdities, with heresy and self-contradiction, you take 
a very wrong step toward convincing him. 

Always remember that error is not to be rooted out of 
the mind of man by reproaches and railing, by flashes of 
wit and biting jests, by loud exclamations of sharp ridi- 
cule : long declamations, and triumph over our neigh- 
bor's mistake, will not prove the way to convince him ; 
these are signs either of a bad cause, or a want of argu- 
ments or capacity for the defense of a good one. 

4. Set therefore a constant vxitch over yourself lest yoti 
grow warm in dispute before you are aware. The passions 
never clear the understanding, but raise darkness, clouds, 
and confusion in the soul : human nature is like water 
which has mud at the bottom of it ; it may be clear when 
it is calm and undisturbed, and the ideas, like pebbles. 
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appear bright at the bottom ; but when once it is stirred 
and moved by passion, the mud rises uppermost, and 
spreads confusion and darkness over all the ideiw* : you 
can not set things in so just and so clear a light before 
the eyes of your neighbor, while your own conceptions 
are clouded with heat and passion. 

Besides, when your own spirits-are a little disturbed, 
and your wrath is awakened, this naturally kindles the 
same fire in your correspondent and prevents him from 
taking in your ideas, were they ever so clear ; for his 
passions are engaged all on a sudden for the defense of 
his own mistakes, and they combat as fiercely as yours 
do, which perhaps may be awakened on the side of truth. 

To provoke a person whom you would convince, not 
only arouses his anger and sets it against your doctrine, 
but it directs its resentment against your person, as well 
as against all your instructions and arguments. You 
must treat an opponent like afiHend^ if you would persuade 
him to learn any thing from you ; and this is one great 
reason why there is so little success on either side 
between two disputants, or controversial writers, because 
they are so ready to interest their passions in the subject 
of contest, and thereby to prevent the mutual light that 
might be given and received on either side : ambition, 
indignation, and a professional zeal, reign on both sides ; 
victory is the point designed, while truth is pretended ; 
and truth oftentimes perishes in the f ray ^ or retires from the 
field of battle ; the combatants end just where they 
began, their understandings hold fast the same opinions, 
perhaps with this disadvantage, that they are a little 
more obstinate and rooted in them, without fresh reason ; 
and they generally come off with the loss of temper and 
charity. 

5. Neither attempt nor hope to convince a person of his 
mistake by any penal methods or severe usage. There is no 
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light brought into the mind by all the fire and sword, 
and bloody persecutions, that were ever introduced into 
the world. One would think both the princes, the 
priests, and the people, the learned and the unlearned, 
the great and the mean, should have all by this time seen 
the folly and madness of seeking to propagate the truth 
by the laws of cruelty : we compel a beast to the yoke 
by blows, because the ox and the ass have no under- 
standing : but intellectual powers are not to be fettered 
and compelled at this rate. Men can not believe what 
they will, nor change their religion and their sentiments 
as they please : they may be made hypocrites by the 
forms of severity and constrained to profess what they 
do not believe ; they may be forced to comply with ex- 
ternal practices and ceremonies contrary to their own con- 
sciences ; but this can never please God, nor profit men. 

6. In order to convince another, you should cdwaya 
make choice of those arguments that are best suited to his un- 
derstanding and capaeity, his genius and temper, his state, 
station, and circumstances. If I were to persuade a 
ploughman of the truth of any form of church govern- 
ment, it should not be attempted by the use of Greek 
and Latin fathers ; but from the word of God, the light 
of nature, and the common reason of things. 

7. Arguments should always be proposed in such a 
manner as may J/xid the mind onward to perceive the trvHi in 
a clear and agreeable light, as well as to constrain the as- 
sent by the power of reasoning. Clear ideas, in many 
cases, are as useful towards conviction as a well-formed 
and unanswerable syllogism. 

8. AUow the person you desire to instruct a reasonable 
time to enter into the force of your arguments. When you 
have declared your own sentiments in the brightest man- 
ner of illustration and enforced them with the most 
convincing arguments, you are not to suppose that your 
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friend should be immediately convinced and receive the 
truth : habitude iu a particular way of thiukiug, as well 
as in most other things, obtains the force of nature ; and 
you can not expect to wean a man from his accustomed 
errors but by slow degrees and by his own assistance ; 
entreat him therefore not to judge on the sudden, nor 
determine against you at once ; but that he would please 
to review your scheme, reflect upon your arguments 
with all the impartiality he is capable of, and take time 
to think these over again at large; at least, that he 
would be disposed to hear you speak yet further on this 
subject without pain or aversion. 

Address him therefore in an obliging manner and say, I 
am not so fond as to think I have placed the subject in 
such lights as to throw you on a sudden into anew track 
of thinking, or to make you immediately lay aside your 
present opinions or designs ; all that I hope is, that some 
hint or other which I have given is capable of being 
improved by you to your own conviction, or possibly it 
may lead you to such a train of reasoning, as in time to 
effect a change in your thoughts. Which hint leads me 
to add : 

9. Labor as much as possible to nwke the person you 
wovM teach his own instructor. Human nature may be 
allured, by a secret pleasure and pride in its own reason- 
ing, to seem to find out by itself the very thing that you 
would teach ; and there are some persons that have so 
much of this natural bias toward self rooted in them 
that they can never be convicned of a mistake by the 
plainest and strongest arguments to the contrary, though 
the demonstration glare in their faces ; but they may be 
tempted, by such gentle insinuations, to follow a track 
of thought which you propose, till they have wound 
themselves out of their own error and led themselves 
hereby into your own opinion, if you do but let it appear 
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that they arc under their own guidance rather than 
yours. And perhaps there is nothing which shows more 
dexterity of address than this secret influence over the 
minds of others, which they do not discern even while 
they follow it. 

10. If you can gain the main point in question, be not 
very solicitous about the nicety loith which it shaU be expressed. 
Mankind is so vain a thing, that it is not willing to derive 
from another ; and though it can not have every thing 
from itself, yet it would seem at least to mingle something 
of its own with what it derives elsewhere : therefore, 
when you have set your sentiment in the fullest light, 
and proved in the most effectual manner, an opponent 
will bring in some frivilous and useless distinction, on 
purpose to change the form of words in the question, 
and acknowledge that he receives your propositions in 
such a sense, and in such a manner of expression, 
though he can not receive it in your terms and phrases. 

Vanillus will confess he is now convinced, that a man who 
behaves well in the state ought not to be punished for his re- 
ligion, but yet he will not consent to allow a universal tolera- 
tion of all religions which do not injure the state, which is the 
proposition I had been proving. Well, let Vanillus, therefore, 
use his own language ; 1 am glad he is convinced of the truth ; 
he shall have leave to dress it in his own way. 

11. When you have labored to instruct a person in 
some controverted truth, and yet he retains some preju- 
dice against it, so that he doth not yield to the convincing 
force of your arguments, you may sometimes have happy 
success in convincing him of that truth, by setting him to 
read a weak author who icrites against it; a young reader 
will find such pleasure in being able to answer the argu- 
ments of the opposer, that he will drop his former pre- 
judices against the truth and yield to the power and 
evidence of your reason. I confess this looks like setting 
up one prejudice to overthrow another ; but where pre- 
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judices can not be fairly removed by the dint of reason, 
the wisest and best of teachers will sometinies find it 
necessaiy to make a way for reason and truth to take 
place, by this contrast of prejudices. 

12. When our design is to convince a whole family or 
community of persons of any mistake and to lead them 
into any truth, we may justly suppose there are various 
reigning prejudices among them ; and therefore it is not 
safe to attempt, nor so easy to effect it, by addressing the 
whole number at once. Such a method has been often 
found to raise a sudden alarm and has produced a 
violent opposition even to the most fair, pious, and use- 
ful proposal; so that he who made the motion could 
never carry his point. 

We must therefore ^r«f make tw sure as we can of the most 
intelligent and learned, at least the most leading persons 
among them, by addressing them apart prudently and 
offering proper reasons, till they are convinced and 
engaged on the side of truth ; and these may with more 
successp apply themselves to others of the same community : 
yet the original proposer should not neglect to make a 
distinct application to all the rest, so far as circumstances 
admit. 

Where a thing is to be determined by a number of 
votes, he should labor to secure a good majority ; and 
then take care that the most proper persons should move 
and argue the matter in public, lest it be quashed in the 
very first proposal by some prejudice against the 
proposer. 

So unhappily are our circumstances situated in this 
world, that if truth, and justice, and goodness, could put 
on human forms, and descend from heaven to propose the 
most divine and useful doctrines, and bring with them 
the clearest evidence, and publish them at once to a 
multitude whose prejudices are engaged against them. 
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the proposal would be vain and fruitless, and would 
neither convince nor i)ersuade ; so necessary it is to join 
art and dexterity, together with the force of reason, to 
convince mankind of truth, unless we came furnished 
with miracles or omnipotence to create a conviction. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

OF AUTHORITY. OF THE ABUSE OF IT: AND OF ITS REAL 

AND PROPER USE AND SERVICE. 

I. The influence which other persons have upon 
our opinions is usually called authority. The power 
of it is so great and widely extensive, that there is scarce 
any person in the world entirely free from the impres- 
sions of it, even after their utmost watchfulness and care 
to avoid it. Our parents and tutors, yea, our very 
nurses, determine a multitude of our sentiments, our 
friends, our neighbors, the custom of the country where 
we dwell, and the established opinions of mankind, form 
our belief; the great, the wise, the pious, the learned, 
and the ancient; the king, the priest, and the philosopher, 
are characters of mighty efficacy to persuade us to re- 
ceive what they dictate. These may be ranked under 
different heads of prejudice, but they are all of a kin- 
dred nature, and may be reduced to this one spring or 
head of authority. 

ni 9^^^^"^ ^^^ well acquainted with the unhappy influences of 

autnority, and complains of it in his first book De Naturd 

mu^^^^u* **In disputes and controversies (says he) it is not so 

foro J^^ authors or patrons of any opinion, as the weight and 

auth ^.\. ^^^^"^^nt, whicli should influence the mind. The 

wJio ?^^ of those who teacli is a frequent hindrance to those 

judar^^'^'^* because they utterly neglect to exercise their own 

revei^^*^^* taking for granted whatsoever others whom they 

Wkat w^^i ^^^^^ jutlgod for them. I can by no means approve 

^e learn from tlie Pythagoreans, that if any thing as- 
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serted in disputation was questioned, they were wont to answer, 
Ipne dixi/y that is, Ho himself said so, meaning Pythagoras. 
So far did prejudice prevail, that authority without reason was 
sufficient to determine disputes and to establish truth.'' 

All htiman authority, though it be never so ancient, 
though it hath had universal sovereignty, and swayed all 
the learned and vulgar world for some thousands of years, 
yet has no certain and undoubted claim to truth : nor is 
it any violation of good manners to enter a caveat with 
due decency against its pretended dominion. 

II. Though it be necessary to guard against the evil 
influences of authority and the prejudices derived 
thence, because it has introduced thousands of errors 
and mischiefs into the world, yet there are three em- 
inent and remarkable cases wherein authority or the 
sentiments of other persons must or will determine 
the judgment and practice of mankind. 

1. Parents are appointed to judge for their children in their 
younger years, and instruct them what they should 
practice in civil and religious life. This is a dictate of 
nature, and doubtless it would have been so in a state of 
innocence. It is impossible that children should be 
capable of judging for themselves before their minds are 
furnished with a competent number of ideas, before they 
are acquainted with any principles and rules of just 
judgment, and before their reason is grown up to any 
degrees of maturity and proper exercises upon such 
subjects. 

I will not say that a child ought to believe nonsense and 
impossibility because his father bids him ; for so far a:s 
the impossibillity appears he can not believe it : nor will 
I say he ought to assent to all the false opinions of his 
X)arcnts, or to x)racti(*e idolatry and murder, or mischief, 
at their command ; yet a child knows not any better way 
to find out what he should believe, and what he should 
practice, before he can possibly judge for himself, than 
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to run to his parents and receive their sentiments and 
their directions. 

You will say this is hard indeed, that the child of a 
heathen idolater, or a cruel cannibal, is laid under a sort 
of necessity by nature of sinning against the light of 
nature ; I grant it is hard indeed, but it is the law of 
nature, namely, That a parent should judge for his child ; 
but if the parent judges ill, the child is greatly exposed 
by it; and from the equity and goodness of God, we may 
reasonably infer, that 1^ great Judge of all will do right : 
he will balance the ignorance and incapacity of the child 
with the criminal nature of the oflPense in those puerile 
instances, and loill not punish beyond juM demerit. 

Besides, what could God, as a Creator, do better for 
children in their minority, than to commit them to the 
care and instruction of parents ? !N^one are supposed to 
be so much concerned for the happiness of children as 
their parents are; therefore it is the safest step to 
happiness, according to the original law of creation, to 
follow their directions, their parents' reason acting for 
them b^ore they had reasop of their own in proper ex- 
ercise; nor indeed is there any better general rule by 
which children are capable of being governed, though in 
many particular cases it may lead them far astray from 
virtue and happiness. 

If children by Providence be cast under some happier 
instructions, contrary to their parents' erroneous opinion, 
I can not say it is the duty of such children to follow 
error when they discern it to be error, because their 
father believes it : what I said before is to be interpreted 
only of those that are under the immediate care and edu- 
cation of their parents, and not yet arrived at years 
capable of examination. I know not how these can bo 
freed from receiving the dictates of parental authority in 
their youngest years, except by immediate or divine 
inspiration. 
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It 18 hard to say at what exact time of life the cJiUd is 
exempted from the sovei^eignty of parental dictates. Perhaps 
it is much juster to suppose that this sovereignty 
diminishes by degrees, as the child grows in under- 
standing and capacity, and is more and more capable of 
exerting his own intellectual powers, than to limit this 
matter by months and years. 

When childhood and youth are so far expired that the 
reasoning faculties are grown up to any just measures of 
maturity, it is certain that persons ought to begin to in- 
quire into the reasons of their own faith and practice in 
all the affairs of life and religion : but as reason does not 
arrive at this power and self-sufficiency in any single 
moment of time, so there is no single moment when a child 
should at once cast off all his former beliefs and practices ; 
but by degrees, and in slow succession, he should examine 
them, as opportunity and advantage offer, and either con- 
firm, or doubt of, or change them, according to the leading of 
conscience and reason, with all its advantages of information. 

When we are arrived at manly age, there is no person 
on earth, no set or society of men whatsoever, that have 
power and authority given them by God, the Creator and 
Governor of the world, absolutely to dictate to others 
their opinions or practices in moral and religious life. 
God has given every man reason to judge for himself, in 
higher or lower degrees. Where less is given, less will 
be required. But we are justly chargeable with criminal 
sloth and improvement of the talents with which our 
Creator has instructed us, if we take all things for 
granted which others assert, and believe and practice all 
things which they dictate without due examination. 

2. Another case wlicrein authority must govern our 
assent is in many matters of fact. Here we may and ought 
to be determined by the declaration or narratives of other 
men; though I confess this is usually called testimony 
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rather than authority. It is upon this foot that every 
son or daughter among mankind are required to believe 
that such and such persons are their parents, for they 
can never be informed of it by the dictates of others. It 
is by testimony that we are to believe the laws of our 
country, and to pay all proper deference to the prince 
and to magistrates in subordinate degrees of authority, 
though we did not actually see them chosen, crowned, or 
invested with their title and character. It is by testi- 
mony that we are necessitated to believe there is such a 
city as Canterbury or York, though perhaps we have 
never been at either ; that there are such persons as 
papists at Paris and Eome, and that there are many 
sottish and cruel tenets in their religion. It is by testi- 
mony that we believe that Christianity and the books of 
the Bible, have been faithfully delivered down to us 
through many generations ; that there was such a person 
as Christ our Saviour, that He wrought miracles and 
died on the cross, that He rose again and ascended to 
heaven. 

Tlie authority or testimony of men, if they are wise and 
honest, if they had full opportunities and capacities of 
knowing the truth, and are free from all suspicion of 
deceit in relating it, ought to sway our assent ; especially 
when multitudes concur in the sam^ testimony, and when there 
are many other attending circumstances which raise the 
proposition which they dictate to the degree of moral 
certainty. 

But in this very case, even in matters of fact and 
affairs of history, we should not too easily give into all 
the dictates of tradition, and the pompous pretenses to 
the testimony of men till we have foirly examined the 
several things which are necessary to make up credible 
testimony, and to lay a just foundation for our belief. 
There are and have been so m^ny falsehoods imposed upon 
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mankind with specious pretenses of eye and ear wit- 
nesses, that shovM make us wisely cautious and justly sus- 
picious of reports ; where the concurrent signs of truth do 
not fairly appear, and especially where the matter is of 
considerable importance. And the less probable the fact 
testified is in itself, the greater evidence justly we may 
demand of the veracity of that testimony on which it 
claims to be admitted. 

3. The last case wherein authority must govern us is 
when we are called to believe what persons undet* inspiration 
have dictated to us. This is not properly the authority of 
men, but of God Himself ; and we are obliged to believe 
. what that authority asserts, though our reason at present 
may not be able, any other way, to discover the certainty 
or evidence of the proposition ; it is enough if our faouJliy 
of reason^ in its best exercise, can discover the divine 
authority which has proposed it. Where doctrines of 
divine revelation are plainly published, together with 
sufficient proofs of their revelation, all mankind are 
bound to receive them, though they can not perfectly 
understand them, for we know that God is true and can 
not dictate falsehood. 

But if these pretended dictates are directly contrary 
to the natural faculties of understanding and reason 
which God has given us, we may be well assured these 
dictates were never revealed to us by God Himself. 
When persons are really influenced by authority to 
believe pretended mysteries in plain opposition to 
reason, and yet pretend reason for what they believe, 
this is but a vain amusement. 

ni. I have mentioned three classes wherein mankind 

must or will be determined in their sentiments, by 

authority; that is the case of children in their minority, 

in regard of the commands of their parents ; the case 

of all men, with regard to universal, and complete, and 
13 
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sufficient testimony of matter of fact ; and the case of 
every person, with regard to the authority of divine 
revelation, and of men divinely inspired ; and under 
each of these I have given some such limitations and 
cautions as were necessary. I proceed now to mention 
some other cases ^vherein we ought to pay a great 
deference to the authority and sentiments of others, 
though we are not absolutely concluded and determined 
by their opinions. 

1. When we begin to pass out of our minority, and to 
judge for ourselves in the matters of civil and religious 
life, we ought to pay very great deference to the sentiments of 
our parents, who in time of our minority were our natural 
guides and directors in these matters. So in matters of 
science, an ignorant and unexperienced youth should 
pay great deference to the opinions of his instructors ; 
and though he may justly suspend his judgment in mat- 
ters which his tutors dictate till he perceives sufficient 
evidence for them, yet neither parents nor tutors should 
be directly opposed without great and most evident rea- 
sons, such as constrain the understanding or conscience 
of those concerned. 

2. Persons of years and long eooperience in human affairs^ 
when they give advice in matters of prudence or civil 
conduct, ought to have a considerable deference paid to 
their authority by those that are young and have not 
seen the world, for it is more probable that the elder 
persons are in the right. 

3. In the affairs of practical godliness there should be 
much deference paid to persons of long standing in virtue 
and piety. I confess, in the particular forms and cere- 
monies of religion, there may be as much bigotry and 
superstition among the old as the young ; but in ques- 
tions of inward religion, and pure devotion or virtue, 
a man who has been long engaged in the sincere practice 
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of these things, is justly presumed to know more than a 
youth with all his ungoverned passions, appetites, and 
prejudices about him. 

4. Men in their several professions and arts in which they 
have been educated, and in which they have employed 
themselves all their days, must be supposed to have a 
greater knowledge and skill than others ; and therefore 
there is due respect to be paid to their judgments in 
those matters. 

5. In matters of fact, where there is not sufficient tes- 
timony to constrain our assent, yet there ought to be due 
deference paid to the narratives of persoTis wise and sober j 
according to the degrees of their honesty, skill, and op- 
portunity, to acquaint themselves therewith. 

I confess, in many of these cases, where the proposi- 
tion is a mere matter of speculation, and doth not neces- 
sarily draw practice along with it, we may delay our 
assent till better evidence appear ; but where the matter 
is of a practical nature, and requires us to act one way 
or another, we ought to pay much deference to authority 
or testimony, and follow such probabilities where we 
have no certainty ; for this is the best light we have ; and 
surely it is better to follow such sort of guidance, where 
we can have no better, than to wander and fluctuate in 
absolute uncertainty. It is not reasonable to put out 
our candle and sit still in the dark, because we have not 
the light of sun-beams. 



CHAPTER XX. 

OF TREATING AND MANAGING THE PREJUDICES OF MEN. 

I. If we had nothing but the reason of men to deal 
with, and that reason were pure and uncorrupted, it 
would then be a matter of no great skill or labor to con- 
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vince another person of common mistakes, or to persuade 
him to assent to plain and obvious truths. But alas ! 
mankind stands wrapped round in errors, and en- 
trenched in prejudices ; and every one of their opinions 
is supported and guarded by some thing else besides 
reason. A young bright genius, who has furnished 
himself with a variety of truths and strong arguments, 
but is yet unacquainted with the world, goes forth from 
the schools, like a knight-errant, presuming bravely to 
vanquish the follies of men, and to scatter light and truth 
through all their acquaintance: but he meets with 
huge giants and enchanted castles, strong preposses- 
sions of mind, habits, customs, education, authority, 
interest, together with all the various passions of men, 
armed and obstinate to defend their old opinions; 
and he is strangely disappointed in his generous attempts. 
He finds now that he must not trust to the sharpness of 
his steel and to the strength of his arm, but he must 
manage the v^eapons of his reason ^vith much dex- 
terity and artifice, with skill and address, or he shall 
never be able to subdue errors and to convince 
mankind. 

II. Where prejudices are strong, there are these 
several methods to be practiced in order to convince 
persons of their mistakes and make a way for truth to 
enter into their mind. 

• 1. By avoiding the power and influence of the prejvdice vMh- 
out any direct attack upon it ; and this is done by choosing 
all the slow, soft, and distant methods of proposing your 
own sentiments and your arguments for them, and by 
degrees leading the person step by step into those truths 
which his prejudices would not bear if they were pro- 
posed at once. 

Perhaps your neighbor is under the influence of super- 
stition and bigotry in the simplicity of his soul : you 
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must not immediately run upon him with violence and 
show him the absurdity or folly of his own opinions, 
though you might be able to set them in a glaring light ; 
but you must rather begin at a distance and establish his 
assent to some familiar and easy propositions which have 
a tendency to refute his mistakes and to confirm the 
truth ; and then silently observe what impression this makes 
upon him, and proceed by slow degrees as he is able to 
bear ; and you must carry on the work, perhaps at dis- 
tant seasons of conversation : the tender or diseased eye 
can not bear a deluge of light at once. 

Therefore, we are not to consider our arguments merely 
according to our own notions of their force, and from 
thence expect the immediate conviction of others ; but 
we should regard how they are likely to be received by 
the persons we converse with; and thus manage our 
reasoning, as the nurse gives a child drink by slow 
degrees, lest the infant should be choked, or return it all 
back again, if poured in too hastily. If your toine be ever 
so goodj and you are ever so liberal in bestowing it on 
your neighbor, yet if his bottle,mto which you pour it with 
freedom, has a narrow mouthj you will sooner overset the 
bottle than fill it with wine. 

2. We m>ay expressly aUow and indulge those prejudices for 
a season which seem to stand against the truth, and 
endeavor to introduce the truth by degrees, while those 
prejudices are expressly allowed, till by degrees the 
advanced truth may of itself wear out the prejudice. 

When the prejudices of mankind can not be conquered at 
once^ but they will rise up in arms against the evidence 
of truth, there we must make some allowances and yield 
to them for the present, as far as we can safely do it 
without real injury to truth : and if we would have any 
success in our endeavors to convince the world, we must 
practice this complaisance for the benefit of mankind. 
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Take a student who has deeply imbibed the principles of the 
Peripatetics, and imaginc^s certain immaterial beings called 
substantial forms to inliabit every herb, flower, mineral, metal, 
fire, water, etc., and to be the spring of all its properties and 
operations : or take a Platonist, who believes an anima mundiy 
a universal soul of the world to pervade all bodies, to act in 
and by them according to their nature, and indeed to give 
them their nature and their special powers ; perhaps it may 
be very hard to convince these persons by argument, and con- 
strain them to yield up these fancies. Well then, let the one 
believe his universal soul, and the other go on witn his notion 
of substantial forms, and at the same time teach them how 
by certain original laws of motion, and the various sizes, 
shapes, and situations of the parts of matter, allowing a con- 
tinued divine concourse in and with all, the several appear- 
ances in nature may be solved, and the variety of effects pro- 
duced, according to the corpuscular philosophy improved by 
DescarteSj Mr. Boyle, and Sir Isaac Newton ; and when they 
have attamed a degree of skill in this science, they will see these 
airy notions of theirs, these imaginary powers, to be so useless 
and unnecessary, that they will drop them of their own ac- 
cord : the Peripatetic forms will vanish from the mind like a 
dream, and the Platonic soul of the world will expire. 

I may give another instance of the same practice, 
where there is a prejudicate fondness of particular 
words and phrases. Suppose a man is educated in an 
unhappy form of speech, whereby he explains some 
great doctrine of the Gospel, and by the means of this 
phrase he has imbibed a very false idea of that doctrine : 
yet he is so bigoted to his form of words, that he 
imagines if those words are omitted, the doctrine is lost. 
Now if I can not possibly persuade him to part with his 
improper terms, I will indulge them a little, and try to 
explain them in a Scriptural sense, rather than let him 
go on in his mistaken ideas. 

I grant it is most proper there should be different 
words (as far as possible) applied to different ideas ; and 
this rule should never be dispensed with, if we had to 
do only with the reason of mankind ; but their various 
prejudices and zeal for some party phrases sometimes 
make it necessary that we should lead them into truth 
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Tinder the covert of their own beloved forms of speech, 
rather than permit them to live and die obstinate and 
uncon vincible in any dangerous mistake : whereas an 
attempt to deprive them of their old-established words 
would raise such a tumult within them, as to render their 
conviction hopeless. 

3. Sometimes we may make use of the very pr^ndices ' 
under which a person labors in order to convince him of some 
particular truth, and argue with him upon his own 
professed principles as though they were true. This is 
called argumentum ad hominem, and is another way of 
dealing with the prejudices of men. 

Suppose a Jew lies sick of a fever and is forbidden flesh by his 

Shysician ; but hearing that rabbits were provided for the 
inner of the family, desired earnestly to eat of them ; and 
suppose he became impatient because his physician did not 
permit him, and he insisted upon it that it could do him no 
hurt. Surely rather than let him persist in that fancy and 
that desire, to the danger of his life, I would tell him that 
those animals were strangled, which sort of food was forbidden 
by the Jewish law, though I myself may believe that law is 
now abolished. 

In the same manner was Tenerilla persuaded to let Damon, 
her husband, prosecute a thief who broke open their house on 
a Sunday. At first she abhorred the thoughts of it, and re- 
fused it utterly, because, if the thief were condemned, ac- 
cording to the English law he must be hanged, whereas (said 
she) the law of God, in the writings of Moses, doth not appoint 
death to be the punishment of such criminals, but tells us that 
a thief should be sold for his theft. — Exoil. 22 : 3. But when 
Damon could not otherwise convince her that the thief ought 
to be prosecuted, he put her in mind that the theft was com- 
mitted on Sunday morning : now the same law of Moses re- 
quires that the Sabbath-breaker shall surely be put to death. — 
Exod. 31: 15; Numb. 15: 35. This argument prevailed with 
Tenerilla, and she consented to the prosecution. 

Enerates used the same means of conviction when he saw a 
Mahommedan drink wine to excess, and heard him maintain 
the lawfulness and pleasure of drunkenness ; Enerates re- 
minded him that his own prophet Mahomet had utterly for- 
bidden all wine to his followers, and the good man restrained 
his vicious appetite by this superstition, when he could not 
otherwise convince him that drunkenness was unlawful, nor 
withhold him from excess. 
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When we find any person obstinately persisting in a 
mistake in opposition to all reason, especially if the mis- 
take be very injurious or pernicious, and we know this 
person will hearken to the sentiment or authority of 
some favorite name, it is needful sometimes to use the 
opinion and authority of that favorite person, since that 
is likely to be regarded much more than reason. I con- 
fess I am almost ashamed to speak of using any influence 
of authority while I would teach the art of reasoning. 
But in some cases it is better that poor, silly, perverse, 
obstinate creatures should be persuaded to judge and act 
aright, by a veneration for the sense of others, than to be 
left to wander in pernicious errors, and continue deaf to 
all argument and blind to all evidence. They are bid 
children of a larger size, and since they persist all their 
lives in their minority and reject all true reasoning, 
surely we may try to persuade them to practice what is 
for their own interest by such childish reasons as they 
will hearken to : we may overawe them from pursuing 
their own ruin by the terrors of a solemn shadow, or 
allure them by a sugar-plum to their own happiness. 

But after all, we must conclude that wheresoever it can 
be done, it is best to remove and root out those preju- 
dices which obstruct the entrance of truth into the mind, 
rather than to palliate, humor, or indulge them ; and 
sometimes this must necessarily be done before you can 
make a person part with some beloved error, and lead 
him into better sentiments. 
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This Series is designed to meet a general demand for smaller and cheaper 
books than the National Series proper, and to serve as well for intermediate 
volumes of the National Readers in large graded schools requiring more books 
than one ordinary series will supply. 

Beauty. — The most casual observer is at once impressed with the unpar- 
alleled mechanical beauty of tlie Independent Readers. Tlie Publishers be- 
lieve that the aBsthetic tastes of children may receive no small degree of 
cultivation from their very earliest school-books, to say nothing of the impor- 
tance of making study attractive by all such artificial aids that are legitimate. 
In accordance with this view, not less than $25,000 was expended in their 
preparation before publishing, with a result which entitles them to be con- 
sidered ** the perfection of common-school books." 

Selections. — They contain, of course, none but entirely new selections. 
These are an-anged according to a strictly progressive and novel metho<l of 
developing the elementary sounds in order in the lower numbers, and in all, 
with a view to topics and general literary style. The mind is thus led in fixetl 
channels to proficiency in every brancii of good reading, and the evil results of 
"scattering," as practised by most school-book authors, avoided. 

The Illustrations, as may be inferred from what has been said, are ele- 
gant beyond comparison. They are profuse in every number of the series, from 
the lowest to the highest. This is the only series publishe<l of which this 
is true. 

The Type is semi-phonetic, the invention of Professor Watson. By it every 
letter having more than one sound is clearly distinguished in all its variations 
without in any way mutilating or disguising the normal form of the letter. 

Blocution is taught by prefatory treatises of constantly advancing grade 
and completeness in each volume, which are illustrated by woodcuts in the 
lower books, and by blackboard diagrams in the higher. Professor Watson 
is the first to introduce practical illustrations and blackboani diagrams for 
teaching this branch. 

Foot-Notes on every page afford all the incidental instruction which the 
teacher is usually required to impart. Indices of words i*efer the pupil to the 
place of their first use and definition. The biographies of authors and others 
are in every sense excellent. 

Economy. — Although the number of pages in each volume is. fixed at the 
minimum, for the purpose recited above, the utmost amount of matter avail- 
able without overcrowding is obtained in the space. The pages are much 
wider and larger than those of any competitor and contain itoenty per cent 
more matter than any other series of the same type and number of pages. 

All the Great Features. — Besides the above all the popular features of 
the National Ue.iders are retained except the wonl-building system. The 
latter gives place to an entirely new method of progressive development, baswl 
upon some of the best features of the worI system, phonetics, and object 
lessons. 
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The salient features of these works which have combined to render them so. popular 
may be briefly recapitulated, as follows : — 

1. THE WORD-BUILDING SYSTEM. — This famous progressive method 
for young children originated and was co})yrighted with these books. It constitutes a 
process with which the beginner with words or one letter is gradually introduced to 
additional \\s\a formed by prefixing or affixing single letters, and is thus led almost 
insensibly to the mastery of the more difficult constructions. This is one of the most 
striking modem improvements in methods of teaching. 

2. TREATMENT OF PRONUNCIATION. — The wants of the youngest 
scholars in this department are not overlooked. It may be said that from tlie first 
lesson the student by this method need never be at a loss for a prompt and accurate 
rendering of every word encountered. 

3. ARTICULATION AND ORTHOEPY are considered of primary importance. 

4. PUNCTUATION is inculcated by a series of interesting reading lessons, the 
simple perusal of which suffices to fix its principles indelibly upon the mind. 

5. ELOCUTION. — Each of the higher Readere (3d, 4th, and 6th) contains elabo- 
rate, scliolarly, and thoroughly practical treatises on elocution. This feature alone has 
secured for tlie series many of its warmest friends. 

6. THE SELECTIONS are the crowning glory of the series. Without excep- 
tion it may be said that no volumes of the same size and character contain a collection 
so diversified, judicious, and artistic as this. It embraces the choicest gems of Eng- 
lish literature, so airanged as to afford the reader ample exercise in every department 
of style. So acceptable has the taste of the authors in this department piY>ved, not 
only to the educational public but to the reading community at large, that thousands 
of copies of the Fourth and Fifth Readers have found their way into public and private 
libraries throughout the country, where they ai-e in constant use as manuals of litera- 
ture, for reference as well as perusal. 

7. ARRANGEMENT. — The exercises are so arranged as to present constantly 
alternating practice in the different styles of composition, while observing a definite 
plan of progression or gradation throughout the whole. In the higher books tlio 
articles are placed In formal sections and classified topically, thus concentrating the 
interest and inculcating a jirinciple of association likely to prove valuable in subse- 
quent general reading. 

8. NOTES AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. — These are full and ade- 
quate to every want The biographical sketches present in pleasing style the history of 
every author laid under contribution. 

9. ILLUSTRATIONS. —These are plentiful, almost profuse, and of the highest 
character of art They are found in every volume of the series as far as and including 
the Third Reader. 

10. THE GRADATION 'is perfect. Each volume overlaps its companion pre- 
ceding or following in the series, so that the scholar, in passing from one to another, is 
only conscious, by the presence of the new book, of the transition. 

XX. THE PRICE is reasonable. The National Readers contain more matter than 
any other series in the same number of volumes published. Considering their com- 
pleteness and thoroughness, they are much the cheapest in the market 

18. BINDING. — By the use of a material and process known only to themselves, 
in common with all the pulilications of this house, the National Readers are warranted 
to outhmt any with which they may be compared, the ratio of ivlativc durability 
being in their favor as two to one. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READINa 



Monteith's Popular Science Reader. 

James Monteith, author of Monteith's Geographies, has here presented a Supple* 
meutary Reading Book expressly for the work of instruction in reading and science at 
one and the same time. It presents a number of easy and interesting lessons on Natural 
Science and Natural History, interspersed with appropriate selections in prose and 
poetry from standard authors, with blackboard drawing and written exercises. It 
serves to instil the noblest qualities of soul and mind, without rehearsing stories of 
moral and mental depravity, as is too often done in juvenile books. The book is elabo- 
rately illustrated with fine engravings, and brief notes at the foot of each page add to 
the value and teachableness of the volume. 12mo, half boimd, 360 pages. 

The Standard Supplementary Readers. 

The Standard Supplementary Readers {formerly Swintori^s Supplementary Readtrs), 
edited by William Swinton and Qeorge R. Cathcnrt. have been received with marked 
favor in representitive quarters from Maine to California. They comprise a series of 
carefully graduated reading books, designed to connect with any series of school Readers. 
They are attractive in appearance, are bound in cloth, and the first four books are 
profusely illustrated by Fredericks, White, Dielman, Church, and others. The six books, 
which are closely co-ordinated with the several Readers of any regular series, are : — 

1. Sjasy Steps for Xjittle Feet. Supplementary to First Reader. 

In this book the attractive is the chief aim, and the pieces have been written and 
chosen with special reference to the feelings and fimcies of early childhood. 128 pages, 
bound it . cloth and profusely Illustrated. 

2. Golden Book of Choice Beadinsr. Supplementary to Second 

^ Reader. 

This book represents a (pvat variety of pleasing and instructive reading, consisting oi 
child-lore and poetry, noblv examples and attractive olgect-reading, written specially for it. 
1U2 p^ges, cloth, with numerous illustrations 

3 Book of Tales. Being School Readings Imaginative and EmotioLal. 
Supplementary to Third Reader. 

In this book the youthful taste for imaginative and emotional is fed with pure and noble 
ereacions drawn from the literature of all nations. 272 pages, cloth. Fully illustrated. 

4. Readings in Nature's Book. Supplementary to Fourth Reader. 

This book contains a varied collection of charming readings in natural history and 
botany, drawn from the works of the great modem naturalists and travellers. 852 pages, 
^th. Fully illustrated. 

6. Seven American Classics. 

6. Seven British Classics. 

The ** Classics " are suitable for reading in advanced grades, and aim to instil a 
taste for the higher literature, by the presentation of gems of British and American 
authorship^ 220 pages each, cloth. 



THE NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Smith's Series. 

Smith's Series supplies a Speller for every class ia graded schools, and comprises 
the most complete and excellent ti-eatise on English Orthography and its companion 
branches extant. 

1. Smith's Ijittle Speller. 

First round in the ladder of learning. 

2. Smith's Juvenile Definer. 

Lessons composed of familiar words grouped with reference to similar significa- 
tion or use, and correctly spelled, ticcented, and defined. 

3. Smith's Grammar- School Speller. 

Familiar wortls. grou]»ed with reference to tlie sameness of sound of syllables dif 
fercntly spelled. Also definitions, complete rules for si)elliiig and formation of deriva- 
tives, and exercises in false orthography. 

4. Smith's Speller and Definer' s Manual* 

A complete School Dictiona'nj, contahiing 14,000 wor** •, with various other useful 
matter in the way of rules and exercises. 

5. Smith's ]Gjt7mology — Small and Complete Editions. 

The first and only Etymology to recognize the Anfflo-Scbxon our mother tongue; 
containing filso full lists of derivatives from the Ijatin, Greek, Gaelic, Swedish, Norman, 
&c., &c. ; being, in fact, a complete etymology of the language for schools. 

Northend's Dictation Exercises. 

Eml)racing valuable information on a thousand topics, communicated in such a 
manner as at once to relieve the exercise of sjielling of its usual tedium, and combine 
it with instruction of a general character calculated to i>rofit and amuse. 

Phillip's Independent Writing Spellerj*- 

1. Primary. 2. Intermediate. 3. Advanced. 

Unquestionably the best results can be attained in writing spelling exercises. This 
series combines with written exercise a thorough and practical instruction in penman- 
ship. Copies in capitals and small letters are set on every page. Spaces for twenty 
words and definitions and errors are given in each lesson. In the advanced book thei'e 
is additional space for sentences. In practical life we si>ell only when we write. 

Brown's Pencil Tablet for Written Spelling. 

The cheapest prepared pad of ruled blanks, with stiff board back, sufficient foi 
64 lessons of 25 worda 

Pooler's Test Speller. 

The best collection of '* hard words '* yet made. The more uncommon ones are fully 
defined, and the whole are arrnrujed ulphalwH^ly for convenient reference. The book 
is de.signed for Teachera' Institutes and " Spelling Schools,*' and is prepared by an 
experienced and well-known conductor of Institutes. 

Wright's Analytical Orthography. 

This standard work is i>opular, because it teaches the elementary sounds in a 
plain and jihilosophical manner, and presents orthography and orthoepy in an easy, 
auifonn system of analysis or parsing. 
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ORTHOG RAPH Y — Continued. 

Barber's Complete Writing Speller. 

" The Student's Own Hand-Book of Orthography, Definitions, and Sentences, con- 
sisting of Written Exerrises in tiie Proiier S])elliug, Meaning, and Use of Words.** 
(Published 1873.) This dilfers from Sherwood's and other writing si^ellers in its more 
comprehensive diaracter. Its blanks arc adapted to writing whole sentences instead 
of detached words, with the proper divisions for numbering, corrections, &c. Such 
aids as this, like Watson's Child's Si»eller and Phillip's Writing Siieller, lind their 
raison d'etre in the postulate that the art of correct spelling is dei>eudent upon written^ 
and not upon spoken language, for its utility, if not for its very existence. Hence 
the indirectness of purely oral instruction. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Smith's Complete Etymology. 
Smith's Condensed Etymology. 

Containing the Anglo-Saxon, PYeneh, Dutch, German, Welsh, Danish. Gothic, Swedish, 
Gaelic, Italian, I^atin, and Greek roots, and the English words derived therefrom 
accurately spelled, accented, and defined. 



From Hon. Jno. G. McMynn, late State 
Superintendent of Wisconshu 

*' I wish every teacher in the country 
had a copy of tliis work." 

From Prof. C. H. Verbill, Pa. State 

Normal ScJiool. 

"The Etymology (Smith's) which we 
procured of you we like much. It is the 
best work for the class-room we have 
seen.*' 



From Prin. Wm. P. Phelps, Minn. SlaU 
Normai. 

"The book is superb — just what is 
needed in the department of etymology 
and spelling." 

From Hon. Edward Ballard, Supt. oj 
Common Schools, State of Maine. 

'* The author has furnished a manual of 
singular utility for its purpose.'* 



DICTIONARY. 

Williams's Dictionary of Synonymes ; 

Or, Topical Lexicon. This work is a School Dictionary, an Etymology, a compilation 
of Synonymes, and a manual of General Information. It differs from the ordinary lexicon 
in being arranged by topics, instead of the letters of the alphabet, thus i-ealizing the 
apparent paradox of a *• Readable Dictionary'. " An unusuaJ'.y valuable school-book. 

Kwong's Dictionary of English Phrases. 

With Illustrative Sentences, collections of English and Chinese Proverbs, transla- 
tions of Latin and French Phrases, historical sketch of the Chinese Empire, a chrono- 
logical list of tlie Chinese Dynasties, brief biographical sketches of Confucius and 
of° Jesus, and complete index. By Kwong Ki Chiu, late Member of the Cliinese Edu- 
cational Mission in the United States, and formerly principal teacher of English in the 
Government School at Shanghai, China. 9(0 piges. 8vo. Cloth. 

From the Hartford Ctmrant : " The volume is one of the most curious and interest- 
ing of linguistic works." 

Prom the New York Nation : " It will amaze the sand-lot gentry to be informed tlir.t 
tliis remarkable yfoTkvf'ill i>up2)lementour Englisk dictionaries even for native JmericaiM." 
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DICTIONARIES — Continued. 

Jenkins's Handy Lexicon. 
Jenkins's Vest-Pocket Lexicon. 

A dictionary of all except familiar words, including the principal scientific and tecili- 
uical terms, and foreign moneys, weights, and measures. It omits grammatical and 
terminal variations, since words varying as narrate, narrative, narrativdy^ etc., would 
all be understood by becoming acquainted with any one of them. 

Obsolete and local words are generally omitted. 

Latin and French phrases of two or three words, and names of classical mythology 
can be found in their alphal>etical places. Also foreign moneys, weights, and measures. 

13y omitting words which every one knows, there is room for nearly aU tliat any one 
requires to know. 

Groschopp's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 

A Irandy Anglo-Saxon dictionary, adapted from Grein's Library of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. By Dr. Fr. Groschopp. Translated into English, revised and corrected, with 
outline of Anglo-Saxon grammar and a list of irregular verbs, by William Maloiie 
liaskerville, Ph. D. (Lips.), Professor of English Language and Literature, Vanderbilt 
University, and J.ames Albert Harrison, Professor of English and Modern Languages, 
Washington and Lee University. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Cobbett's English Grammar. 

With not<es, by Robert Waters, Principal of West Hoboken High School. Author of 
*' Life jmd Languajge of Cobbett.*' 

This book consists of a series of twenty-one letters, written by William Cobbett 
They are intended for schools and young x>er80U8, but more especially for sailors, 
aj)preiitices, soldiers, and plough-boys. 

In addition to these letters there arc six lessons intended to prevent statesmen from 
using false grammar and from writing in an awkward manner. 

This is the only grammar that can profitably l)e used without a teacher. 

The notes are written in an easy style, and arc simple and plain. 

Some Topics in English Grammar. 

By Arthur Hinds. 142 pages. 16mo. Cloth. 

Teachers are almost unanimous in condemning grammars as untnithful, or inconsist- 
ent, or complicated, or as combining these faults. The distinctive features of this 
work, which is the J. G. Scott, or Westfield Normal School system, are : the natural 
method of presenting the subjects, the cutting loose ft^m what is mere tradition, the 
conciseness with which the matter is treated. The book should be read by every pupil 
and teacher of gra m mar. 

Johnson's Elements of English Grammar. Part I. 

103 pages. 12mo. Half-bound. 

To learn the rudiments of English Grammar, there is no little book more clear and 
simple than this beginner's book, by Mr. H. F. Johnson, of Brookhaven, Miss. It is 
based upon the plan of questions and answers, and is adapted to the comprehension of 
the youngest learners of language. 

R. G. White's Grammar of the " Grammarless 
Tongue." 

If English can be released from rigid formulas derived from its analogies with other 
tongues, and taught as a distinct science, subject only to the Laws of reason, we shall 
have " Grammar," as taught by the Fathers, fully reconciled with the modem rage for 
** lianguage Lessons," and the happy middle ground of the future established. To real- 
ize this, see Professor Sill's new book. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



SILL'S SYSTEM. 
Practical Lessons in English. 

A brief course in Grammar and Composition. By J. M. B. Sill. This beautiful 
ttook, by a distinj^^uished and experienced teacher, at once adopted for exclusive use 
in the State of Orej^on and tlie city of Detroit, simply releiises English Grammar 
from bondage to Latin and Greek formulas. Our language is worthy of being taught 
as a distinct and index)eiident science. It is almost destitute of inflections and yet 
capable of being systematized, and its study may certainly be simplified if treated by 
itself and for iteclf alone. Superintendent Sill has cut the Gordian knot and leads 
the van of a new school of grammarians. 

CLARK'S SYSTEM. 
Clark's Easy Lessons in Language 

Contains illustrated object-lessons of the most attractive character, and is couched 
in language freed as much as" possible from the dry technicalities of the science. 

Clark's Brief English Grammar. 

Part Lis adapted to youngest learners, and the whole forms a complete " brief 
course " in one volume, adequate to the wants of the common school. There is no- 
where published a superior text-book for learning thj English tongue than this. 

Clark's Normal Grammar. 

Designed to occupy the same grade as the author's veteran *' Practical " Grammar, 
though the latter is still furnished upon order. The Normal is an entirely new treatise. 
It is a full exposition of the system as described below, with all the most recent im- 
]>roveraents. Some of its peculiarities are, — a happy blending of SyNTHEf?Es with 
Analyses ; thorough criticisms of common errors in the use of our language ; and 
imiwrtant imprc»vements in the syntax of sentences and of j>'iirases. 

Clark's Key to the Diagrams. 

Clark's Analysis of the English Language. 

Clark's Grammatical Chart. 

The theory and practice of teaching grammar in Araeri(jan schools is meeting with a 
thorough revolution from the use of this system. While the old methods offer profl- 
clency to the pupil only after much weary plodding and dull memorizing, this affords 
from the inception the advantage of practical Object Teaching^ addressing the eye by 
means of illustrative figures ; furnishes association to the memory, its most powerful 
aid, and diverts the pupil by taxing his ingenuity. Teachers who are using Clark's 
Grammar uniformly testify that they and their pupils tind it the most interesting study 
of the school coarse. 

Like all great and radical improvements, the system naturally met at first with much 
mreasonable opposition. It has not only outlived the greater part of this opposition, 
but finds many of its warmest atlmfrers among those who could not at first tolerate so 
radical an innovation. All it wants is an impartial trial to convince the most scep- 
tif^al of its merit No one who has fairly and intelligently tested it in the school-room 
has ever been known to go back to the old method. A gi'eat success is already 
establislied. and it is easy to prophesy thnt the day is not far distant when it will be 
the only system, of teaching English Gmmtnar. As the System is copyrighted, no other 
text-books can appropriate this obvious and great improvement 

Welch's Analysis of the English Sentence. 

Remarkable for its new and simple classification, its method of treating conuectivda- 
its explanations of the idioms and constructive laws of the language, && 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

MONTEITH'S SYSTEM. 

TWO- BOOK SERIES. INDEPENDENT COURSE. 

Elementary Geography. 

Comprehensive Geography (with 103 maps). 

^p^'J'liesc volumes are not i-evisions of old works, not an addition to any series, 
but are entirely new productions, — each by itself complete, iude]»eudeut, c-omiuolieii- 
sive, yet simple, brief, cheaj), and popular; or, taken together, the most admir.ible 
*' series " ever ottered for a (jommon-school course. They present the following featui-es, 
skilfully interwoven, the student learning all about one country at a time. Always 
revised to date of ]irintin^. 

LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. — Or, the Use of Maps. Important features of the maps 
are the coloring of States as objects, and the ingenious system for laying down a much 
lai^ger number of names for reference than ai-e lound on any other maps of same size, 
and without crowding. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.— Or, the Natural Features of the Earth; illus- 
tnited by the original and striking relief maps, l)eiug bird's-eye views or photographic 
pictures of the earth's surface. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. — Including the Physical; with some account 
of (lovfrnnicnts and Races, Animals, &c. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. — Or, a brief summary of tlie salient points of 
history, explaining the present distriliution of nations, origin of geographical 
names, &c. 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. — Including Astronomical, which describes 
the Kaiili's ])osition and (character among planets ; also the Zones, Parallels, &c. 

COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. —Or, a system of analogy, connecting new 
lessons with the previous ones. Comparative sizes and latitudes are shown on the 
nianrin of each map, and all countries are measured in the *' frame of Kansas." 

TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY.— Consisting of questions for review, and testing 
the student's general and specific knowledge of the subject, with suggestions for 
geographical compositions. 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. — A section devoted to this subject, with maps, will 
be appreciated by teachers. It is seldom taught in our common schools, because it 
has heretofore required the ])urchase of a separate book. 

GRAPHIC GEOGRAPHY, or Map-Drawing by Allen's "Unit of Measure- 
nent" system (now almost universally recognized as without a rival), is introduced 
ihroughoiit tlie lessons, and not as an appendix. 

CONSTRUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY. — Or, Globe-Making. With each book a set 
of map segments is funiislied, with which each student may make his own globe by 
lollowing the directions given. 

RAILROAD GEOGRAPHY. — With a grand commercial map of the United 
States, illustrating steamer an<l railroad routes of travel in the United States, submarine 
telegraph lines, &c. Also a " Practical Tour in Europe.'* 



MONTEITH AND McNALLY'S SYSTEM. 

THREE AND FIVE BOOKS. NATIONAL COURSE. 

Monteith's First Lessons in Geography. 
Monteith's New Manual of Geograph5^ 
McNally's System of Geography. 

The new edition of McN ally's Geography is now ready, rewritten throughout by 
James Monteith and S. C. Frost. In its new dress, printed from new type, and illus- 
trated with IOC aow cn^'ravings, it is the latest, most attractive, as well as the most 
thoroughly practi'-al book on geogra^ihy extant 
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GEOGRAPHY — Continued. 

INTERMEDIATE OR ALTERNATE VOLUMES IN THE FIVE BOOK SERIES. 

Monteith's Introduction to Geography. 
Monteith's Physical and Political Geography. 

X. PRACTICAL OBJ ECT-TEACHING. — The infant scholar is Hrst introduc«Ml 
to a picture whence he may derive iiutious of the shape of the earth, the phenomena of 
(lay and niglit, the di8irit)Ution of land and water, and the great natural divisions, 
whic'li mere words would fail entirely to convey to the untutored nnnd. Other pictures 
foihiw on ISie same plan, and the child's mind is called upon to grasp no idea without 
the aid of a pict<jriai illustration. Carried on to the higher- books, this system culmi- 
nates in Physical Geography, where such matters as climates, ocean currents, the 
winds, jHJCuliarities of the earth's crust, clouds and rain, are pictr)rially explained and 
rendered apparent to the most obtuse. The illustrations used for this purpose belong 
to the liighest graile of art. 

a. CLEAR, BEAUTIFUL, AND CORRECT MAPS. — In the lower num- 
bcrs the maps avoid unnecessary detail, while resiMictively jn-ogressive and affording 
the pupil new matter for ac(iuisition ea(!h time he approaches in the constantly en- 
larging circle the jjoint of coincidence with previous lessons in the more elementary 
books. In the Physical and Political Geography the maps embrace many new and 
striking features. One of the most effective of these is the new plan for displaying on 
each map the relative sizes of countries not represented, thus obviating much confu- 
sion which has arisen from the necessity of presenting maps in the same atlas drawn 
on different scales. The maps of "McNally" have long Imen celebrated for their 
superior beauty and completeness. This is the only school-book in which the attempt 
to make a complete atlas also clear and distinct, has been successful. The map coloring 
throughout the series is also noticeabla Delicate and subdued tints take the place of 
the startling glare of inliarmonious colors which too frequently in such treatises dazzle 
the eye.«>, di.str;u;t the attention, and serve to overwhelm tlie names of towns and the 
natural features of the landscai)e. 

3. THE VARIETY OF MAP-EXERCISE. — Starting each time from a dif- 
ferent basis, the i»ui)il in many instances ai)proaches the same fact no less than six 
times, thus indelibly impressing it upon his memory. At the same time, this system is 
not allowed to become wearisome, the extent of exercise on eacli subject l>eiug grad- 
uated by its relative importance or ditftcultv of acquisition. 

4. THE CHARACTER AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE DESCRIP. 
TIVE TEXT. — The cream of the science has been carefully culled, unimportant 
matter rejected, elaboration avoided, and a brief and concise manner of presentation 
cultivated. The orderly consideration of topics has contributed greatly to simplicity 
Due attention is paid to the facts in history and astronomy which are inseparably con- 
nected with and important to the proper understanding of i^cii^aphy, and stich only 
are admitted on any terms. In a word, the National System teaches geography as a 
science, pure, simjile, and exhau.stive. 

5. ALWAYS UP TO THE TIMES. -The authors of these books, editorially 
speaking, never sleep. No change occurs in the boundaries of countries or of counties, 
no new discovery is made, or railroad built, that is not at once noted and recorded, and 
the next edition of each volume carries to everv school-rocmi the new order of thinsis. 

6. FORM OF THE VOLUMES AND MECHANICAL EXECUTION. 
— The maps and text are no longer unnatunilly divorced in accordance with the time- 
honored practice of making text-books on this subject as inconvenient and expensive as 
l)ossible. On the contrary, all map questions are to be foimd on the pa^ opposite the 
map itself, and each book is com^dete in one volume. Tlie mechanical execution is 
unrivalled. Paper, i)rinting, and binding are everything that could be desired. 

7. MAP-DRAWING. — In 1869 the system of map-drawing devised by Professor 
Jerome Allen was secured exclusively for this series. It derives its claim to original- 
V.y «ind u.»*efulness from the introduction of a fixcl vnit of vwnsinenunt applicable to 
every map. The i»rinciples bein;j so few, simide, and comprehensive, the subject of 
map-drawing is relieved of all practical difficulty. (In Nos. 2, 2*, and 3, and published 
separately.) 

8. ANALOGOUS OUTLINES. —At the same time with map-drawing was also 
hitroduced (in No. 2) a new and ingenious variety of Object Lessons, consisting of a 
tomparisou of the outlines of countries with familiar objects picLorially represent^. 
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GEOGRAPHY — Continued. 

Monteith's Boys' and Girls' Atlas of the World. 

Showing all the political divisions of the world, with map-drawing- niid written exer- 
cises, or iuia<;inary voyajjes, eoninieroial routes, principal products, comparative urcus 
and ]>opulations, heij^ht of mountains, length of rivers, highlands, and lowlands. lU 
full-pa<,'e, linely colore<l maps. 40 pa^^s. Small qti.irto. 

The maps show all that is needful for the study of ^eographj', besides the courses of 
rivers and oceanic currents, comparative time by clock faces, standard time, jirotile 
Tuaps, comparative latitude and extent, comi>amtiv«', aren, com]>ai"ative temperature, 
highlands and lowlands, ]^rinci|>al pro<lucts, rate of s}ieed on rnil or steamship. Partic- 
ularly valuable aa a text-book where oral teaching is attempted. 

Monteith^s Old Physical Geography. 

TliH cry of " Too much of Text- Books,"' so Irecpiently heard, is most happily answered 
by til is exceeduigly valuable little work, entitled ** Monteith's Physical Oeograi)hy." 
\Vithiu a conv«!nit'nt-size<l volume (54 i)p. quarto) the author here presents all of Physi- 
cal (icography that the majority of classes can possibly find time to ]uii'sue. 

The kindred sciences hitherto unnecessarily combined with this branch of study — 
adding far more to the size and price of the text-books than to their value — are in this 
work either very materially cut down or wholly eliminated. The book is admirably 
illustrated, containing over sixty very practical cuts, and a sufficient number of linely 
colorctl Maps. Its arrangement is excellent, pai>er, type, binding, etc., fully in keeping 
with its other advantages, and its price so moderate that it is brought within tlie reach 
of all grades of schools. 

Monteith's New Physical Geography. 

Owing to the great i.rogi-ess made in physical science during the past few yeara, the 
))ublishcr8 of Monteith's Physical Geography have deemed it necessary to prepare a 
new volume which shall embrace the more recent results of modern research in this field. 
Tlie great popularity e.n,ioyed by Monteith's Physical Geograi>hy during the past twenty- 
five ytars warrants the assertion that the volume now i)resented will prove a nn»st 
valualile addition to the geographical works of Professor Monteith, which have since 
their ] publication been i*ecognized as standards. 

In jtresenting Monteith's New Physical CcograjOiy, the imblishers desire to call the 
attenticm of educatora and school Inmrds to the following ]»oints : — 

It embraces all of the recent discoveries in Physiogni])liy, Hydrograjihy, Meteorology, 
Terrestrial Mtignetism, and Vulcanology. 

In the mecfianical execution of its pages it is unsur]>asscd by any text-l)ook of the 
kinrl ever published. 

The maps and charts liave been compiled from original sources, and therefore com- 
prise tlie lattjst discoveries pertaining t<i geogi'aphical science. 

While the easy style, graphic description, and the topical aiTangement of subjects 
ada]tt it especially for use in grammar scho<'ls, it will be found equally adajited for use 
in high and nonjial schools. Concluding each chapter is a hrieT rhidue of the main facets 
presented therein, a feature that will commend itself to every live teacher and jmpiL 

Many oPtlie chapters contain much new matter that has never before appeared in any 
text-book. As examples of this may b? mentioned the subject of Terrestrial M(u/neti.sia, 
in the preparation of which the author has had access to the records of the U.S. Mag- 
ni^tic Observatory, through the courtesy of Professor Marcus Baker, U.8 C. & G.8. 

The subject of Volcanoes has been compiled from the observations of Professor Judd, 
who is the recognized leading authority on this subject. 

The chapters on lliver and Oceo.n Hydrography embrace many new and ir.teresting 
facts brought to light by the new surveys of the U.S. Engineer Corj^s, and by Couimander 
IJartlett, U.S.N. Those pertaining to'Ocean Currents are csi)ecially important. 

The subject of Meteorology contains much new information. The J>v' of Storms is 
the most complete exposition of the subject that has ever been published in a 
text-book. 

Not the least instructive feature of the volume is the Record of lucent Gengrafhicnl 
Di.<cnvene^, which ccmtains a brief account of the explorations of De Long, NordonsLjold, 
iScliwatka, Greely, and Sliufeldt. 

It contiins 144 pages, 125 illustrations, and 15 colored map.s. 
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UEOG RAniY — Contimied. 



From Supt. J. C. Gilson, Oakland^ Cal. 

"I am pleased, del Ijilited, chaimed with 
it. It is ail ideal work." 

From Prof. J. W. Febrel, liloovishurg, 
Penn. 

*' It is a charming work. Beautifully 



illustrated and embracing all the depart- 
ments that ought to be treated." 

From C. 13. Metcalf, Worcester, Mass. 

•• IJeautirul outside and inside. Ty]to;'- 
raphy unsurpassed. The text the bu:;t 
feature. Synopsis at the end of each 
chapter a stliking point of excellence." 



MAP-DRAWING. 

Monteith's Map-Drawing Made Easy. 

A neat little Iwok of outlines and instructions, giving the "comers of States" in 
suitable blanks, so that maps can be dniwn by unskilful hands from any atlas ; with 
instructions for written exercises or compositions on geogmphical subjects, and Ci)m- 
]>arative geograpliy. 

Monteith's Manual of Map-Drawing (Allen's System). 

The only consistent plan, by which all maps are drawn on one scale. By its use 
much time n>ay be saved, and much interest and accurate knowledge gaiue<l. 

Monteith's Map-Drawing and Object Lessons. 

The last-named treatise, bound witli Mr. Monteith's ingenious system for commit- 
ting outlines to memory by means of pictures of living creatures and familiar objects. 
Thus, South America resembles a dog's head ; Cuba, a lizard j Italy, a boot ; Prance, a 
coffee-pot ; Turkey, a turkey, &c., &c. 

Monteith's Colored Blanks for Map-Drawing. 

A new aid in teaching geography, which will be found especially useful in recitations, 
reviews, and examinations. The series comprises any section of the world required. 

Monteith's Map-Drawing Scale. 

A ruler of wood, graduated to tlie *' Allen fixed unit of measurement." 



WALL MAPS. 

Monteith's Pictorial Chart of Geography. 

The original drawing for this beautiful and instructive chart was gnvitly arlmircd in 
the publisher's *' exhibit " at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. It is a picture of the 
earth's surfat'e with eveiy natural feature displayed, teaching also physicnl gpograpliy, 
and esjjecially the mutations of water. The uses to which man puts the earth .'uid it.s 
treasures and forces, as Agriculture, Mining, Manufacturing, Commerce, and Tran.sp<)r- 
tiition, are also graphically portayed, so that the young learner gets a realistic idea of 
" the world we live in," which weeks of book study might fail to convey. 

Monteith's School Maps, 8 Numbers. 

The "School Series" includes the Hemispheres (2 maps), United States, North 
America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa. Price, $2.50 each. 

Each map is 28 x 34 inches, beautifully colored, has tlie names all laid down, and is 
substantially mounted on canvas with rollers. 

Monteith's Grand Maps, 8 Numbers. 

The "Grand Series" includes the Hemispheres (1 map). North America, United 
States, South America, Euroi)e, Asia, Africa, the World on Mercator's Projection, an<l 
Physical Map of tlie World. Price, $5.00 each. Size, 42x 52 inches, names laid down, 
(colored, mounted, &c. 

Monteith's Sunday-School Maps. 

Including a map of Paul's Travels ($6.00), one of Anoicnt Canaan (l^. 00), and Mod- 
ern Palestine (^.OOX or Palestine and Canaan together ($5.00). 
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MATHEMATICS. 



DAVIES'S COMPLETE SERIES- 

ARITHMETIC. 

Davies' Primary Arithmetic. ^ 

Davies' Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Davies* Elements of Written Arithmetic. 

Davies' Practical Arithmetic. 

Davies* University Arithmetic. 

TWO-BOOK SERIES. 

First Book in Arithmetic, Primary aud Mental. 
Complete Arithmetic. 

ALGEBRA. 

Davies' New Elementary Algebra. 
Davies' University Algebra. 
Davies' New Bourdon's Algebra. 

GEOMETRY. 

Davies* Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Davies* Legendre's Geometry. 

Davies' Analytical Geometry and Calculus. 

Davies' Descriptive Geometry. 

Davies' New Calculus. 

MENSURATION. 

Davies* Practical Mathematics and Mensuration. 

Davies' Elements of Surveying. 

Davies* Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

Davies' Grammar of Arithmetic. 

Davies' Outlines of Mathematical Science. 

Davies' Nature and Utility of Mathematics. 

Davies' Metric System. 

Davies & Peck's Dictionary of Mathematics. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE — ConMnwed. 

THE NEW SURVEYING- 

Van Amringe's Davies' Surveying. • 

By Charles Davies, LL.D., author of a Full Course of Mathematics. Itevised by J. 
Howard Van Aiuriuge, A.M., I'li.D., Pi'ofessor of Mathematics iu Columbia College. 
506 pages. 8vo. Full sheep. 

Davies' Surveying originally appeared as a text-book for the use of the United States 
Militaiy Academy at West Point. It proved acceptable to a much wider tieUI, and 
underwent changes and improvements, until the author's linal revision, and has remained 
tiie standard work on the subject for many yeare. 

In tlie present edition, 1883, while the admirable features which have hitherto com- 
mended the work so highly to institutions of learning and to practical surveyors have 
been i-etaiued, some of the topics have been abridged in treatment, and some enlargeil. 
Others have been added, aud the whole has been arranged in the order of progressive 
development. A change which must prove particularly acceptable is the transformation 
of the article on mining-surveying into a complete treatise, in which the location of 
claims on the surface, the Latest and best nietliods of underground traveling, &c., tlio 
calculation of ore-reserves, and all that pert'iins to the work of the niuiing-surveyor, 
are fully explained and illustrated by practical examples. Immediately on the public^i- 
tion of this edition it was loudly welcomed in all quarters. A letter received as wo 
write, fi"ora Prof. R. C. Carpenter, of the Michigan State Agricultural College, says : 
" I am delighted with it. I do not know of a more complete work on the subject, and 
I am pleased to stiite that it is filled with examples of the best metliods ot modern 
practice. We shiUl introduce it as a text-book in the college course." This is a uiir 
specimen of the general reception. 

Van NostraruTa Eclectic Engitie^ng Muga- 
ziu4i says: — 
"We find in this new work nil that cnn 
be asked for in a text-book. If there is a 
better work than this on Surveying, either 
for students or surveyors, our attention 
has not been called to it." 



Malhematioal Almanac utui Annval 
says: — 

" Davies is a deservedly popular author, 
and his matlicmatical works are text- 
lx)oks in many of the leading schools and 
colleges." 



THE NEW LEGENDRE. 

Van Amringes Davies* Legendre. 

Elements of Geometry and Trigonometiy. By Charles Davies, LL.D. Revised (18Sr.) 
by Prof. J. H. Van Auninge of Columbia College. New pages. 8vo. Full leather. 

The present edition of the Legendre is the resi;l* of a careful re-examination of the 
work, into which have l)een incorporated such emendations in the way of greater clear- 
ness of expression or of proof as could be made without altering it in form or substance. 
Practical exercises are placed at the end of the several books, and comprise additional 
theorems, problems, ami ninuerical exerciies upon the jirinciples of the Book or Books 
preceding. They will be found of great service in ac<;u8toming students, early in and 
throughout their course, to make for themselves practical apj)lication of geometric 
principles, and constitute, in addition, a lai-ge and excellent body of review and test 
questions for the convenience of teachers. The Tngf>nt)nietry and niensuration have 
iMjen carefully revised throughout ; the deduction of i)rinciples and rules Ikis been sim- 
jdified ; the discussion of the several cases which arise in the solution of triangles, 
l>iane and spherical, luis been made more full and clear ; and tlie whole ha.s, in definition, 
denumstration, illustration, &c., been made to conform to the latest and best methods. 

It is believed that in cleaiTiess and precision of definition, in general simplicity and 
rigor of demonstration, in the judicious aiTangemcnt of practical exercises, in orderly 
and logical development of the subject, and in compactness of form, Davies' liOgendre 
is superior to any work of its grade for the general training of the logical jwwers of 
pupils, and for their instruction in the great body of elementary geonuitrlc truth. 

Tlie work Iuls Iweii i»ri!iteil from entin^ly new plates, anil no care has been sparttl to 
make it a model of typographical cxcellfucc. 



THE .UllON/.L SERIES OF STANDAhD SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

DAVIES'S NATIONAL COURSE 
OF MATHEMATICS. 

ITS RECORD. 

In claiming for this series the flrst plnce among Amerienn text-books, of whale vet 
chiss, the publishers appeal to the niagnilicent record whieli its volumes have earned 
rluriugthe thirty-fine yean of Dr. Charles Davies's mathematical labors. The unrenui- 
ting exertions of a life-time have placed the modem series on the same proud emiueui^ 
among com^ietitors that each of its predecessors had successively enjoyed in a course of 
constantly improved editions, now rounded to tlieir perfect fruition, — for it seems 
almost that this science is susceptible of no further demonstration. 

During the period alluded to, many autliors and editors in this department h9ve 
started into public notice, and, by liorrowing ideas and processes original with Dr. Davies, 
have enjoyed a brief popularity, but are now almost unknown. Many of the series of 
to-day, built uiwn a similar basis, and described as *' modern books," are destined to a 
similar fate ; while the most far-seeing eye will find It ditticult to lix the time, on the 
basis of any data affonled by tlieir past history, when these books will cease to mcrejuse 
and prosper, and fix a still firmer hold on the affection of every educated American. 

One cause of tliis unparalleled popularity is found in the fact that tlie enterprise of th« 
author did not cease with the original completion of his books. Always a practiciii 
teacher, he has incorporated in his text-books from time to time the advantages of every 
improvement in methods of teaching, and every advance in science. During all tlie 
years in which he has been laboring he constantly submitted his own theories and tliose 
of others to the practical test of the class-room, approving, rejecting, or modifying 
them as the experience thus obtained might suggest. In thLs way he has been aide 
to produce an almost perfect series of class-books, in which every departmeat of 
mathematics has received minute and exhaustive attention. 

Upon the death of Dr. Davies, which took place in 1876, his work was immediately 
taken up by his former pupil and mathematical associate of many years. Prof. W. G 
Peck, LL.D., of Columbia College. By him, with Prof. J. H. Van Amriiige, of Columbia 
College, the original series is kept carefully revised and up to tLo tiiuus. 



Davtes's System is the acknowledged National Standard for the United 

States, for the follow^ing n^asons : — 

1st It is the basis of instruction in the great national schools at West Point and 
Annapolis. 

2d. It has received the quasi indorsement of the National Congres.*?. 

3d. It is exclusively used in the public schools of the National Capital. 

4th. The officials of the Government use it as authority in all cases involving mathe- 
matical questions. 

5th. Our great soldiers and sailors commanding tlie national armies and navies woi-e 
educated in this system. So have been a ma^iority of eminent scientists in this country. 
All these refer to "Davies '* as authority. 

6th. A larger number of American citizens have received their education from this 
than from any other series. 

7th. The series has a larger cinMilation throughout the whole country than any other, 
being extensivelj/ used in evert/ State in the Union. 
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DAVIES AND PECK'S ARITHMETICS. 

OPTIONAL OR CONSECUTIVE. 

The best thoughts of these two illustrious mathematicians are combined in the 
following beautiful works, which are the natural successorij of Davies's Arithmetics; 
sumptuously printed, and boui\d in crimson, green, and gold: — 

Davies and Peck's Brief Arithmetic. 

Also called the ** Elementary Arithmetic. " It is the shortest presentation of the sub- 
ject, and is adequate for all grades in common schools, being a thorough introduction to 
X>nicti(;al life, except for the 8i)ecialist 

At flrst the autliors play witli the little learner for a few lessons, by object-teaching 
and kindred allurements ; but he soon begins to realize tliat study is earnest, as he 
Itecomes familiar with the simider oi>eratious, and is delight43d to find himself master of 
ini)K)itant results. 

The second part reviews the Fundamental Openitions on a scale proimrtioned tw 
tlie ttnLii>;ed intelligence of the learner. It esttiblishes the General Principles ancl 
ProiMirtics of Numbers, and then ]iru«eeds to Fractions. Currency and the MHric 
bystem are fully treated in connettiun with Decimals. Compound Numbers and Ue- 
duction follow, and finally I'ercentage with all its varied applications. 

An Index of words and i)riuciples concludes the lK>ok, for which every scholar Jind 
most teachers will be grateful. How much time has been spent in searching for a huli- 
forgotteu detiuition or principle in a former lesson I 

Davies and Peck's Complete Arithmetic. 

This work certainly deserves its name in the best sense. Though complete, it is not, 
like most others which bear the same title, cunibersume. These authors excel in clear, 
lucid demonstrations, teaching the science pure and simple, yet not ignoring convenient 
methods and practical api)licati()ns. 

For tuniing out a tliorough business man no other work is so well adapted. He will 
have a clear comprehension of tlie science as a whole, and a working acijuaiuUiiue 
with details which must serve him well in all emergencies. Distinguishing features of 
the l>ook are the logical progression of the subjects and the great variety of practical 
problems, not puzzles, which are l>eneath the dignity of educational 8cien<*e. A cleai- 
uiindeil critic has said of Dr. Feck's work that it is free from that juggling with 
numliers which some authors falsely call " Analysis." A series of Tables for converting 
oitliuary weights and measures into the 3f etric iSystem apx>ear in the later editions. 



PECK'S ARITHMETICS. 

Peck's First Lessons in Numbers. 

This l)ook begins witli ]»ictorial illustrations, and unfolds gradually the science of 
numliers. It noticeably simjililies the subject by develoj»ing the i»rinciples of addition 
and subtraction simultaneously ; as it does, also, those of multiplication and division. 

Peck's Manual of Arithmetic. 

This book is designed especially lor those who seek sufficient instruction to carry 
them successfully througlt practical life, but have not time for extended study. 

Peck's Complete Arithmetic. 

This completes the series but is a much briefer book than most of the complete 
arithmetics, and is recommended not only for what it contains, but also for wliat is 
omitted. 

It may l>e said of Dr. Peck's Iwoks more truly than of any other series published, that 
they are cle^ir and simple in definition and nile, and that superfluous nuitter of every 
kind has lieen faithfully eliminated, th.us magnifying the working value of the book 
«ud Having unnecessary expense of time and labor. 
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BARNES'S NEW MATHEMATICS. 

In tills series Joseph Ficklin, Ph. D., Protessor of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in the Univenity of Missouri, lias combined all tlie best and latest results of practical 
and exi)crimeutal teaching of arithmetic with tlie assistance of many distinguisiied 
mathematical authors. 



Barnes's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Barnes's National Arithmetic. 

I'hese two works constitute a complete arithrnetical course in tioc hooks. 

They meet the demand for text-books that will help students to acipiiro the greatest 
amount of useftil and practical knowledge of Arithmetic by the smallest exijenditurc uf 
timef labor, and money. Nearly every topic in Written Arithmetic is introduce<l, and its 
prin(;iples illustrated, by exercises in Oral Arithmetic. The free use of Equations ; the 
concise method of combining and treating Properties of Numbers; the treatment of 
Multiplication and Division of Fractions in ^itd cases, and then reduced to om«; Can' 
celhition by the use of the vertical line, especially m Fractions, Interest, and Proportion ; 
the brief, simple, and greatly superior method of working Pai-tial Payments by tht 
** Time Table " and Cancellation ; the substitution of formulas to a great extent for 
rules; the full and practical treatment of the Metric System, &c., indicate their com- 
pleteness. A variety of methods and processes for the nanus topic, which deprive tiie 
pupil of the great benefit of doing a part of the thinking and Uibor for himself, luive 
been discarded. The statement of principles, definitions, rules, &c., is brief and simple. 
The illustratiuns and methods are explicit, direct, and pnicticaL The great number 
and variety of Exajni>lcs embody the actual business of the day. The very large 
nmount of matter c«)iideiised in so small a compass has been accomplished by ocoao- 
mizing every line of space, by rejecting superHuous matter and obsolete tenns, and by 
avoiding the repetition of analyses, explanations, and operations in the advanced to)>i(JJ 
which have been used in the more elementary parts of these books. 

ADXU.IABIE8. 

For use in district schools, and for supplying a text-book in advanced work for 
v-hisaes having finished the course as given in the onlinary Practical Arithmetics, tlia 
National Arithmetic has been divided and bound separately, as follows : — 

Barnes's Practical Arithmetic. 

Barnes's Advanced Anthmetic. 

In many schools there are classes tliat for various reasons never reach l)eyond 
Pci-centage. It is just such cases where Barnes's Practical Anthmefic will answer a 
good purpose, at a price to the pupil much less than to buy the complete l)Ook. On the 
other hand, classes having finished the ordinary Pmctiral Arithmetic can proccwi 
with the higher course by using Barnes's Advanced Arithmetic. 

For primary schools requiring simply a table book, and the earliest nwliments 
forcibly presented through object-teaching and coi-ious illustiatious, we have 
prepared 

Barnes's First Lessons in Arithmetic, 

wliich begnis with the most clenicntiiry notions of numbers, and proceeds, by simple 
steps, to develop all tlie fundamental principles of Arithmetic. 



Barnes's Elements of Algebra. 

This work, as its title indicates, is elementary in its character and snitable for use, 
(1) in such public schools as give instruction in the Elements of Algebra : (2) in institu- 
tions of learning whose courses of study do not include Higher Algebra ; (3) in schcM-.l.s 
whose object is to prepare students for entrance into our colleges and univeraiticii. 
This book will also meet the wants of students of Physics who require some knoivlodge at 
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Algebt-a. The student's progress in Algebra depends very largely upon the proper treat- 
ment of th& four Fuudainental Operatiowt, The terms Addition, Subtruclion, Multiplicatton, 
and DioisiuH in Algebra have a wider meaning tlian in Aritlnnetic, and these operations 
liuve been so detined as to include their arithmetical meaning ; so that the beginner 
is siirply called upon to enlarge his views of those fundamental operations. Miu^li 
attention has been given to the explanation of the negative sign, iu order to remove the 
well-known difficulties in the use and interpretation of that sign. Sj)ecial attention is 
here called to '* A Short Method of Removing Symlwls of Aggregation," Art 70. On 
account of their importance, the subjects of Factoring, Greutfst Common Divisor, and 
Least Common Multiple have been treated at greater length than is usual in elementary 
works. Id ihe treatment of Fractions^ a method is used which is quite •simple, and, 
^t tl/e same time, more general tlian that usually emi)loyed. In connection with lludic»l 
Quantities the roots ai'e expressed by fractional exponents, for the principles and rules 
applicable to integral exponents may then be used without modification. The Equation 
is made the chief subject of thought in tliis work. It is defined near the beginning, 
and used extensively in every chapter. In addition to this, four chapters are devoted 
exclusively to the «nbject of SquatiSis. All Proportions are equations, and in their 
treatment as such all the difficulty commonly connected with the subject of Proportion 
disappeai-s. The chaptier on Logaritlims will doubtless l>e acceptable to many teachers 
wtio do not require the student to master Higher Algebra before entering upon the 
study of Trigonometry. 



HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
Peck's Manual of Algebra. 

Bringing the methods of Bourdon within the range of the Academic Course. 

Peck's Manual of Geometry. 

By a method purely practical, and unemliarrassed by the details which rather confuse 
than simplify science. 

Peck's Practical Calculus. 
Peck's Analytical Geometry. 
Peck's Elementary Mechanics. 
Peck's Mechanics, with Calculus. 

The briefest treatises on these subjects now publishe<l. Adopted by the great Univer- 
sities : Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Cornell, &c. 

Macnie's Algebraical Equations. 

Serving as a coinplsmcnt to the more advanced treatises on Algebra, giving special 
attention to the analysis and solution of equations with numerical coefficients. 

Church's Elements of Calculus. 

Church's Analytical Geometry. 

Church's Descriptive Geometry. With plates. 2 vols. 

These volumes constitute the " West Point Course " in their several departments. 
Prof. Church was long the eminent professor of mathematics at West Point Militai7 
Academy, and his works are standard in all the leading colleges. 

Courtenay's Elements of Calculus. 

A standard work of the very highest grade, presenting the most elaborate attainable 
survey of the subject 

Hackley's Trigonometry. 

With applieatiDDs to Navigation and Surveying, Nautical and Practical Geometry, 
and Gteodesy. 
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BARNES'S ONE-TERM HISTORY 
SERIES. 



3. iDternt hu lieen a prime nnialileniUon. 8null 
bnoka hsvD lieRtoFnrs been ban, full of drj MnUaUri. iiN»ttiiictiv«. This one is 
cliBniiiiisly written, rei'lelt wiOi nneedoM. and hriUinnt wfOi fliiistration. 

4. Proportion of Evenu. — It la remiu-kaUs for tlie iHirriuiinalian wiHiirhith 
tliB .litftiwit iportioiia of rinr bistraj are preecnted accordingtn tlielr tmjortanee. Tbm 
tbe nidet works. IwinE alrewJy lat^e hooka when tie Civil War tnok place, give it less 

5. Artaniement. — In aiiepnchs. entitled resrfctively, Diseoveij and aetllement, 
ta>e Cnlnuies, tlie Retoliitlnn, Onwth i>r Stales, the Civil War. and Ctimiit Events. 

6. Catch Word*. — Earh paragraph Is pnicedea I17 Ita leading thought in pronii- 
nent t«|w, xtamling In the students mtnd fir the whole inracmpli. 

7- ICey Notes. — Analogue with this is the idea of iiroupinii bsttlcs. tir., almiii 

TOUlers each rtiBtluel by game slrikinK peoullarity of ila own. 

8. Foot-Notet. —These are crowded with intereettng mattir that la not stnrtly a 
part fif hiatory proper. They may be learned or not, at pleasure. They are ceilaln 

9. Bio(!r»phie« of all the lead ini; ihnru'teta arefiiven In full in fnot-nolea, 

10. Maps, — BlcKaiit and distinct inaiie fnim enuravtiigii on copper -plate, and beauti- 
fully wlored, precede each epocb. and contain all the places named, 

11. Queationa are at the back of the hook, to compel a more independent nse of the 
teit. Uutb leit and qucxtliina are so worded that tha pupil uuat give iutsUleent 
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HISTORY — Continued. 

12. Historical Recreations. — These are additional questions to test the studeni's 
knowledge, in review, as: "What trees are celebrated in our history?" "Wlicn 
did a fog save our army?" "What Presidents died in office?" "When was the 
Mississippi our western boundary?" "Who said, *I would rather be right than 
President'?" &c. 

13. The Illustrations, about seventy in number, are the work of our best artists 
and engravers, produced at great expense. They are vivid and interesting, and mostly 
upon subjects never before illusta*ated in a school-book. 

14. Dates- — Only the leading dates are given in the text, and those arc so associated 
as to assist the memory, but at the head of each page is the date of the event hn t 
mentioned, and at the close of each epoch a summary of events and dates. 

15. The Philosophy of History is studiously exhibited, the causes and effects 
of events being distinctly traced and their inter-connection sliown. 

16. Impartiality. — All sectional, partisan, or denominational views are avoided. 
Facts are stated alter a careful comparison of all authorities without the least prejudice 
or favor. 

17. Index. — A verbal index at tlie close of the book perfects it as a work of reference. 
It will be observed that the above are all particulars in which School Histories, liavo 

been signally defective, or altogether wanting. Many other claims to favor it shares in 
common with its predecessoi's. 



TESTIMONIALa 



From Prof. Wm. P. Allen, Slate Uni- 
versity of JHsconsin. 

"Two features that I like reri/ muck 
are the anecdotes at the foot of the pa^e 
and the * Historical Recreations* in tlie 
Appendix. The latter, I think, is quite 
a new feature, and the other is very well 
executed." 

From Hon. Newton Bateman, Superin- 
tendent Public Instruction f Illinois. 

•'Barnes's One-Term History of the 
United^tates is an exceedingly attrac- 
tive ana spirited little lK>ok. Its claim 
to several new and valuable features seems 
well founded. Under the form of six well- 
defined epochs, the history of the United 
States is ti*aced teraely, yet pithily, tmm 
the earliest times to the present day. A 
good map precedes each epoch, whereby 
the history and geography of the period 
may be studied together, as thry always 
should be. The syllabus of each paragraph 
is made Ui stand in such bold relief, by 
the use of large, heavy type, as to be of 
much mnemonic value to the student. The 
book is written in a sprightly and pi- 
quant style, the interest never fiagpring 
from beginning to end, — a rare and diffi- 
cult achievement in works of this kind." 

From Hon. Abneu J. Phipps, Superin- 
tendent Schoohy L",wiston, Maine. 

^ Barnes's History uf the United States 



has been used for several years in the 
Lewiston schools, and has proved a very 
satisfacitory work. I have examined the 
new edition of it " 

From Hon. R. K. Buchell, City Superin- 
tendent Schools, Lancaster^ Pa. 

" It is the best history of the kind I have 
ever seen. 



»» 



From T. J. Charlton, Superintendent 
Public Schools, Vincennes, Ind. 
'* We have used it liei-e for six years, 
and it has given almost perfect satisfac- 
tion. . . . The notes in fine print at the 
bottom of the pages are of especial value." 

From Prof. Wm. A. Mowrv, E. .y C. 
Sc/iool, Providence, It. I. 

" Permit me to express my high appre- 
ciation of your book. I wish all text- 
books for the young had equal merit." 

From Hon. A. M. Keiley, City Attorney, 
L/ite Mayor, and President of the School 
Board, City of Richmond, Va. 

" I do not hesitate to volunteer to you 
the opinion that Barnes 's History is en- 
titled to the preference in almost every 
respect that distinguishes a good scliool- 
book. . . . The narnitivu generally exhibits 
the temper of thcjud^jo; rarely, if ever, 
of the advocate.'' 
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Barnes's Brief History of Mediaeval and Modern 
Peoples. 

The miccsu of tlie Hisloij of Ancient PeoplOB was tmmedtaW anil crwit. A History 
or MeiliiEvsl ami Hndem Htatory, umn the sune plan, wnii thi^ natuml safacnvj. 

Tho Now York SduwlJaunuU nays :- I toiy nf Engliali Peorle arpcareii. reUlJTii; 

-■TbaBne-priiit iiotea... work a tlcia to tho aeaiTl].Umi iK mbL, evjiT-<lay life 
iiot widely deveJoiMl unlil Green'ii Hu- j of tlio |i«.plo,- 

ThiB work itiatingnblies between the period of the worWa hiirtoiT fmni tlie Fall of 
BDiiie ((.II. 47e) to tlie Captnre of Conatantinople (a.u. u^i — aboat one IhuuBnnd 

tho j>R«eiit time. It cove™ tlio entire tinie chninolotpcally and liyOie order of e?eiils, 
Eivlng one hnndred and twenty-two flue illnstratlnnB and aiiteen elaborate iniii«. 
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HISTORY — Continued. 

Barnes's Brief General History. 

Comprising Ancient, MedisBval, and Modem Peoples. 

The special features or this book are as follows: — 

The General History contains 600 pages. Of this amount, 350 pages are devotetl to 
the political lilstory, and 250 pages to the civilization, manners, and customs, etc. The 
latter are in separate chapters, and if the time of the teacher is limited, may l)c omitted. 
The dasrt can thus take only the political portion when desired. The teacher will have, 
howeviT, the satisfaction of knowing that, such is the fascinating treatment of the 
civilization, literature, etc. , those chapters will lie carefuUy read by the pujuls ; and, on 
the principle that knowledge acquired from love alone is the most vivid, will probably 
l)e the l)est-remembered part of the book. This portion of the book is therefore ail 
clear gain. 

The Black-board Analysis. See p. 314 as an example of this marked feature. 

The exquisite Illustrations, unrivalled by any text-book. See jip. 9,457, and 582, as 
samples of the 240 cuts contiined in this l^eautifnl work. 

The peculiar Summaries, and valuable lists of Reading References. See jt. 417. 

The numerous and excellent colored Maps. These are so lull as to answer for an 
extensive cotiree of collateral i-eading, and are consequently useful for reference outside 
of class-work. See pp. 299 and 317. ' 

The Scenes in Real Life, which are the result of a careful study of the collections 
and monuments in the Lon<lon, Paris, and Berlin museums, and the latest authorities 
upon the domestic life of the peov>le of former times. See pp. 38-30. This sreno — 
a Loixl of the IVth Dynasty — is mainly a transcription of details to bo found painted 
on the walls of Egyptian tombs. 

The chapters on Civilization that attempt to give some idea of the Monuments, Arts, 
Literature, E<lueati<>n, and Manners and Customs of the different nations. Sec i>p 171, 
180, 276, 279, 472, and 514. 

The admirable Genealogical Tables interspersed throughout the text. See pp. 340 
and 404. 

The Foot-Notes that are packed full of anecdotes, biographies, pleasant information, 
and sugijestive comments. As an illustration of tlie.se. take the des(rription of the 
famous sieges of Haarlem and Leyden, during the Dutch War of Independence, pii. 440 
and 448. 

Tlie peculiar method of treating Early Roman History, l»y putting in the text the 
farts as accepted by critics, and, in the notes below, the legends. Sec pp. 205-6. 

The exceedingly useful plan of runnin;,' collateral history in parallel columns, as for 
cxam)>le on p. 3(jl, taken from the Hundred Years' War. 

The Historical Recreations, so valuable in arousing the interest of a class. See 
p. xi from the Appenflix. 

The striking opening of Modem History on pp. 423-4. 

The interesting Style, tliat sweeps the reader along as by the fascination of a novel. 
The pupil msensibly acquires a taste for historical reading, and forjrets the tediousness 
of the onlinary lesson in perusing the thrilling story of the pa.st. 8e«^ ]>p. 251-1. 

Special attention is called to the cliapter entitled Rise of Modern Nations, — 
England, France, and Germany. The characteristic feature in the media-val history of 
each of these nations is made prominent, (a.) After the Pour Conquests of Enjrland. 
the centi-al idea in the growth of that people was the Development of Constitntlonal 
Liberty. (J).) The feature of Frencli histwy was the conquest of the great va.ssals by 
the king, the triumph of royalty over feudalism, and the final consolidation of the 
scattered fiefs into one grand monarchy, (c.) The characteristic of German historv was 
disunion, emphasized by the lack of a central capital citv. and by an elective rather than 
an hereditary monarchy. The struggle of the Crown with its powerful vassals was the 
same as m France, but developed no national sentiment, and ended in the establishment 
of semi-independent dukedoms. 

These three thoughts furnish the beginner with as many threads on which to string 
the otherwise isolated facts of this bewildering period. 
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KISTORY — Coahiival. 

Barnes's Brief History of Greece. 

Tltia Iruolt wu prliunrily {>rei>aTcd Tor Ibe CliBtmiqtu Caoru in HiatDry, bat is veil 
■daptuil Id lliD viwU of nil ttiuhmU. It CDniisti oT the chipten on Ibe Fulilial llislary 
ind Gi'Uuiilion of Gr«t, in Binia'a"Brier Hillary of Aucitnt FiflplEi," ■HdmaiuiUEr 
oT ippniprilta ulecticiu Inu Ihe sorki of incU liitloriini u Ciirliiu. Grotc, Tliirlwull, 
Snlil, VfSt, Coi. Schuiiti, RBvliniiHi, uid oibm. Bi the itDd; of lliii Jiuk booh ibn 
radcr vill gnin k tery tnl^inntiii iita of Ibe hialorjr or Greecr, in vbOK antr tkt rest of 



ISpccinuD UliuLiBtiuu bam Itanicu'* dui-tiuuii} licnn.} 

Kummer's Epitome of English History. 

Wi!l. Qunlioni (iir Einminiiliiin. By S. AKnfiK.iniMicr, re.is«IUlA.M. ChMdlcrof 
Lli; l;J|-L;iiorlli Scbinl, KnlLiniiirc, Md. ]5U lui^i^a. ISiiio. CUith, 

Tbi:sun™of tli>^lir>talitir>ii»niiii bonk III Bc>er>L Khoolt teadi W its rpnimlo«i"ii 
vith lulilitinr*. It ii not dnigiipd la >uj>cr>rdc >be itudy of more «imprcliEnii>t Uil-I.ioka 
of bHtorY, Iml mereJy to ut u a buidmudeD to tlwmt by presenting in a coudenaeil tttrm 
(lie priDci[Hl ftcu mi ditu. 

SHEPARD'S SYSTEMATIC MINERAL RECORD. 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 

Monteith's Youth's History of the United States. 



tiiily liny be optionEi 






Willard's Universal History. New Edition. 

Tbe niiist lalTuibte featured or tbe " Ui^lud SUtea " are reprodared In thig. The 
pAciilui Titles or the vorlf ure ltd LTeab roncisenfea and tlie prominence given to the 
clircMHilo^eal nider of eventri. Tiie inu|];lti marks ea<;lL surcesslve em vHli great iil4« 

nnlsro'f ftlatorylinniyaDd usefiilly In his ndnd Mi*. Wlllanl's liil.ks are .™i8UiliUr 
revised, and nl nil (lines written Dp to embrace Impoilant bislnrsi'jil evenlHOt ravctit 
dtte. Prntessar Arthur Qllintii Uui eilltrd the laat Iwouty-Hve yeurti tu \»Si. 

Lancaster's English History. 

"brief b»uk:<." Though short. It la not a bnre and' uiihitenBtliie outline, but coiiUius 
enough of eiplanatiun and detail to malie Inlelligiblu tlie mtug and efict o( ovtnia. 

Willis's Historical Reader. 

Bpilnnilof%nerani?swry.'pnarka^e'f^tafhnrmiHBSty""n™""^^^ 

b.v Professor Willis, with ax tew ehant'es as would brinKthe UnlttxmtiiteH inlii It* proi"''' 

Berard's History of England. 
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HISTORY — CoutUiued. 

Hanna's Bible History. 

The only coinpeiidiuin of Bible narrative whick affords a connected and chronologic^] 
view of the important events there recorded, divested of all superfluous detail. 

Summary of History; American, French, and English. 

A wcU-pi*o|>ortioned outline of leading events, condctising the 8ul»stance of the more 
3xtensive text-lKM>k8 in common use into a series of statements so brief, that every 
wonl may be connnitted to memory, and 3'et so comprehensive that it presents an 
accurate tiiough general view of the whole (continuous life of nations. 

Marsh's Ecclesiastical History. 

Affording the History of the Churcli in all ages, with accounts of the pagan world 
during the biblical periods, and tlie (character, rise, and progress of all religions, as well 
as the various sects of the worshipjiei-s of Christ The work is entirely non-sectsirian, 
though strictly catholic. A separate volume contains carefully prepare<l questions for 
class use. 

Miirs History of the Ancient Hebrews. 

With valuable Chi-onological Charts, prepared by Professor Edwarrls of N. Y. This 
is a succinct account of the chosen i)eople of God to the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Complete in one volume. 

Topical History Chart Book. 

By Miss Ida P. Whitcomb. To be use<l in connection with any History, Jncient or 
Modem, instead of the ordinary l)lank book for summary. It embodies the names of 
contfniporan/ rulers from the earliest to the i)re8ent time, with blanks under each, in 
which the pupil may write the summary of the life of the ruler. 

Gilman*s First Steps in General History. 

A "suggestive outline" of rare compactness. Each country is treated by itself, and 
the United 8tote.s receive spetdal attention. Frequent maps, contemporary events in 
tables, references to standard works for fuller details, and a minutt^ Index constitute 
the ** Illustrative Apparatus." From no other work that we know of can .so su(;cinct a 
view of the world's history be obtained. Considering the neces.sary limitation of space, 
the style is surprisingly vivid, and at times even ornate. In all rc8i)ecte a charming, 
though not the less i)ractical, text-book. 

Baker's Brief History of Texas. 
Dimitry*s History of Louisana. 
Alison's Napoleon First. 

Tlie history of Europe from 1788 to 1815. By Archibald Alison. Abridged by Edward 
S. Gould. One vol., 8vo, with appendix, questions, and maps. 550 iiages. 

Lord's Points of History. 

The salient pointe in the history of the world arranijed catechetically for class use 01 
for review and examiuation of teacher or pupil. By John Lord, LL.D. 12mo, Soft 
p.i-cs. 

Carrington's Battle Maps and Charts of the American 
Revolution. 

Topographical Maps and Chronological Charts of every battle, with 3 steel portraits 
of Wasliington. 8vo, cloth. 

Condit's History of the English Bible. 

For theological and historical studente this book lias an intrinsic value. It gives the 
h;sU)ry of all the English translations down to the present tiine, together with a cai-eiul 
tevif^ of their iullueuce upon English literature and language. 
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DRAWING. 



BARNES'S POPULAR DRAWING SERIES. 

Based upon the experience of the most saccessful teachers of drawing in the United 
Btntes. 

The Primary Course, (consisting of a manual, ten cards, and three primary 
imwing IkxiKm, a, B, and (J. 

Intermediate course. Four numbers and a manual. 

Advanced Course. J^'uurnumiicrs and a manual. 

Instrumental Course. Four numbei-s and a manual. 

'i'iie iuteriitfaiaie, Advuiu-ud, and Instrunientul Coui-sos ara furnished either in book 
or card lorni at tlie same prices. Tlie books contain the usual blanks, with the unu.sual 
advantage of ojtening irum the pupil, — jdocing the copy dii-ectly in front and above 
the blank, thus occupying but little desk-room. The cuixls ait; in the end more ecouom- 
U;al tlian the books, if used iu couuection with the patent blank folios that acconipany 
this sciies. 

The caixls are arranged to be bound (or tied) in the folios and removed at pleasure. 
The pupil at the tnd of each numlier has a complete 1>ook, containing only his own 
work, while the copies are pi'eserved and inserted in another foLo rettdy for use in the 
next class. 

Patent Blank Folios. No. l. Adapted to Intermediate Course. No. 2. Adapted 
to Advauceil uiiU insiruujeutal Couraes. 

ADVANTAGE8 OP THIS SERIES. 

The Plan and Arrangement. — The examples arc so arranged that teachers and 
pu))ils can see, at a glance, liow uiey are to be treated and where they are to ho copied. 
In this system, c<.tpying and designing do not receive all the attention. The {dan is 
broader in its aims, dealing with drawing as a branch of commou-sohool instruction, 
omI giving it a wide educational value. 

Correct Methods. — In this system the pupil is led to rely upon himself, and not 
upon delusive mechanical aids, as printed guide-marks, &c. 

One of the principal objects of any good course in freehand drawing is to educate tho 
eye to estimate location, fonn, and size. A system which weakens the motive or re- 
moves the necessity of thiukiug is false in theory and ruinous in practice. The object 
should be U) educate, not cmni ; to develop the intelligence, not teach tricks. 

Artistic Effect— The Iteauty of the examples is not destroyed by ^-rowding the 
pages with useless and badly printed text The Manuals contain all necessary 
instrnction. 

Stages of Development. —Many of the examples are accompanied by diagrams, 
slMiwing the diflei-ent Ktages of development 

Lithographed Examples. — The examples are printed in imitation of pencil 
drawuig (not in haiti, black hues) that the pupil's work may resemble them. 

One Term's Work. — Each book contains what can be accomplished in an average 
tenn, and no more. Thus a Y\\\\i\\ finishes one lx)ok before l)eginning another. 

Quality — not Quantity. — Success in drawing depends upon the amount of lhun//ht 
exen'ised by tiie ]mpit, and not ui>on the large number of exam)>les drawn. 

Designing. — Elementary design is more skilfully taught in this system than by 
any other, in addition to the instruction given in the books, the pupil will lind prii.tcd 
on the insides of the rovers a vsiriety of Ixiautiful {mttenis. 

Enlargement and Reduction. — The practice of enlarging and reducing from 
c«»pies is not commenced until tlie pujiil is well advanced in tho course and therofore 
better able ti coj>e with this difficult feature in drawing. 

Natural Forms. —This is the only course that gives at convenient intervals easy 
and progressive exereises in the drawing of natural fonns. 

Economy. — IJy the patent binding dcscril)ed alx)ve, the copies need not be thrown 
aside when a lK)ok is fille*! out, but are i>reserved in perfect condition for future use. 
The blank books, only, will have to no purchased after the first inti-oduetion, thus eflect- 
ing a saving of more than lialt' in the usual cost of drawing-books. 

Manuals for Teachers. — The Manuals acconqtanying this series contain practical 
instructions for comlncting dmwing in the class-room, with dttfiuite dirccti<»ns for draw- 
ing finh (if the exHm]ile.s in the iMioks, instructions for designing, model and object 
drawing, drawing from natural forms, &c. 
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DRAWING — Continued. 

Chapman's American Drawing-Book. 

Tlie standard Americun text-book and authority in all branches of aH. A compilation 
of art principles. A manual for the amateur, and basis of study fur tlie professional 
artist. Adapted for schools and private instruction. 

Contents. — ** Any one who can Learn to Write can Le^m to Draw.*' — Primary In- 
titructlon in Drawing. — Rudiments of Drawing the Human ' Ilea*!. — Rudiments in 
Drawing the Human Figure. — Rudiments of Drawing. — Tho Elenjents of Geometry. — 
l*er8j>ective. — Of Studying and Sketching from Nature. — Of Painting. — Etching and 
Engraving. — Of Modelling. — Of Composition. — Advice to the Ameri<ran Art-Student. 

The work js of course magnifi<;ently illustrated with all the original designs. 

Chapman's Elementary Drawing-Book. 

A progressive course of practical exercise?, or a text-book for the training of the 
eye and hand. It contains the elements frf)ni the larger work, and a coi>y should l>e in 
the hands of every pupil : while a copy of the *' American Drawing-Book," named al)ove. 
should be at hand for I'elercncc by the class. 

Clark's Elements of Drawing. 

A complete course in this graceful art, from the first nidiments of outline to the 
finished sketches of lan<lscape and scenery. 

Allen's Map-Drawing and Scale. 

This metho«l introdures a new era in mai)-drawing, for the following reasons : 1. It 
is a systenj. This is its greatest merit. — 2. It is easily understood and ttiught. — 
•S. The eye is trained to exact measurement by the use of a scale. — 4. By no special 
ofTort of tlie memory, distance and comparative size are fixed in the min<l. — 5. It dis- 
canls useless construction of lines. — 0. It can be taught l)y any tc-acher, even though 
there may have been no ]irevious i)racti<te in map-drawing. —7. Any jmpil old enougli 
to study geogi-apliy can Icini by this system, in a short time, to draw accurate maps. 
— 8. The system is not the result of theory, but comes dire<'.tiy from the school-room. 
It has been thoroughly and successfully tested there, with all grades of pupils. — 9. It 
is economical, as it requires no mapping plates. It gives the pupil the ability of rapidly 
djawing accurate niaps. 

FINE ARTS. 

Hamerton's Art Essays (Atlas Series) : — 

No. 1. The Practical Work of Painting. 

With i)0!-trait of Rnltens. 8vo. Paper covers. 

No. 2. Modem Schools of Art.. 

Incluiling American, English, and Continental Painting. 8vo. Paper covers. 

Huntington's Manual of the Fine Arts. 

A careful m.innal of instruction in the history of art, up to the present time. 

Boyd's Kames' Elements of Criticism. 

Tlie best edition of the best work on art and literary criticism ever protluecd in 
English. 

Benedict's Tour Through Europe. 

A valuable companion f(»r any one wishing to visit the galleri«6 and sights of the 
continent of Europe, Jis well as a charming book of travels. 

Dwight's Mythology. 

A knowle<lge of mythology is necessary to an appreciation of ancient art 

Walker's World's Fair. 

Tilt' industrial and artistic display at the Centennial Exhibition, 
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BOOK-KEEPING TEXT. 

Powers's Practical Book-keeping. 
Powers's Blanks to Practical Book-keeping. 

A Treatise on Book-keeping, for Public Schools and AcAdeiiiiea. By Millard R 
Powers, M. A. This work is designed to impart instruction upon the science of accomius, 
as applied to mercantile business, and it is believed that more knowledge, and tli.it, too, 
of a more pra<-.tical nature, can be gained by the plan introduced in this work, than by 
any other published. 

Folsom's Logical Book-keeping. 
Folsom's Blanks to Book-keeping. 

This treatise embraces the interesting uiid important discoveries of Professor Folsom (of 
the Albany '* Bryant & Stmtton College "), the partial enunciation of which in lectui-es 
and otherwise has attracted so mucli attention in circles interested in commercial 
education. 

After studying business phenomena for many years, he has arrived at the positive 
laws and principles that underlie the whole subject of accounts.; linds that the science 
is based in value as a generic term ; that value divides into two chtsses with varied 
species ; that all the exchanges of values are reducible to nine equations ; and that ail 
the results of ail these exchanges are limited to thirteen in number. 

As accoants have l)een universally tauglit hitherto, without setting out from a radical 
analysis or definition of values, the science luis been kept in great obscurity, and been 
made as difficult to impart as to acquire. On the new theory, however, these obstacles 
are chiefly removed. In reading over the first pait of it, in which the governing laws 
and principles arc discussed, a person with onlinary intelligence will obtain a fair con- 
ception of the double-entry process of accounts. But when he comes to study thoroughly 
these laws and principles as there enunciated, and works out the examples and memo- 
randa which elucidate the thirteen results of business, the student will neither fail in 
readily acquiring the science as it is, nor in becoming able intelligently to apply it in 
the interpretation of business. 

Smith and Martin's Book-keeping. 
Smith and Martin's Blanks. 

This work is by a practical teacher aiul a practical book-keeper. It is of a thoroughly 
popular class, and will be welcomed by every one who loves to see theory and practice 
combined in an easy, concise, and methodical form. 

The single-entry portion is well adapted to supply a want felt in nearly all other 
treatises, which seem to be prepared mainly for the use of wholesale merchants ; 
leaving retailers, mechanics, farmers, &c. , who transact the greater portion of the 
business of the country, without a guide. The work is also conwnended, on this 
account, for general use in young ladies' seminaries, v/here a thorough grounding 
in the simpler form of accounts will be invaluable to the future housekeeiiers of the 
nation. 

The treatise on double-entry book-keeping combines all tlie advantages of the 
most recent methods with the utmost simplicity of application, thus affording the 
pu]Ml all the advantages of actual experience in the counting-house, and giving a 
clear comprehension of the entire subject through a judicious course of mercantile 
transactions. 

PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 

Stone's Post-Office Account Book. 

By Micah H. Stone. For record of Box Rents and Postages. Three sizes always iu 
stock. 04, 108, and 204 pages. 

INTEREST TABLES. 

Brooks's Circular Interest Tables. 

To calculate simple and compound interest for any amount, from 1 cent to §1,000, at 
current rates fi-om 1 day to 7 years. 
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DR. STEELE'S ONE-TERM SERIES 
IN ALL THE SCIENCES. 

Steele's i4^Weeks Course in Chemistry. 
Steele's 14- Weeks Course in Astronomy. 
Steele's 14- Weeks Course in Physics. 
Steele's 14- Weeks Course in Geology. 
Steele's 14- Weeks Course in Physiology. 
Steele's 14- Weeks Course in Zoblogy. 
Steele's 14-Weeks Course in Botany. 

Onr text-booka in theiie studies are, as a general thing, dall and nninteresting. 
Tliey contain from 400 to<500 )iages of dry facts and unconnected details. They abouiHl 
in that which tlie student cannot learn, much lens runieniber. The ])upil coninienced 
the study, is confused by the tine print and coarse print, and neither knownig exactly 
whut to learn nor what to hasten over, is crowded through tlic single term gcnemlly 
assigned to each branch, and frequently comes to the close without a definite and exact 
iduii of a single scientific principle. 

ttteele's " Kourteen-Weeks Coui-ses " contain only that which every well-informed per- 
son should know, while all that which concerns only the professional scientist is omitted. 
The language is clear, simple, and interesting, and the illustTations bring the subject 
within the range of home life and daily exi>crience. They give such of the genenil 
)>rincii)les and the prominent facts as a ]»a]iil can make familiar as household words 
wilhiu a single term. The tyi^e is large and o}tcn ; there is no fine print to annoy ; 
the cuts ore copies of genuine experiments or natural phenomena, and arc of fine 
execution. 

In fine, by a system of condensation peculiarly liis own, the author reduces each 
brjinch to the Hmits of a single term of stmfy, while sacrificing nothing that is essential, 
and nothing that Is usually retained from the study of the hirger manuals in common 
use. Thus the student 1ms rare oi>iH)rtuuity to economite his lime, or rathei* to employ 
that which he has to the best advantage. 

A notable feature is the author's charming "style," fortified by an enthusiasm over 
his subject in which the student will not fail to i»artake. Believing that Natural 
S<ience is full of fjiscination, he has moulded it into a form that attracts tlie attention 
and kindles the enthusiasm of the ])upil. 

The recent editions conUin the author's " Practical Questions " on a plan never 
l>efore attempted in scientific text-books. These are questions as to the nature and 
cause of connnon phenomena, and are not directly answei^d in the text, the desi«iu 
iKjing to test and promote an intelligent use of the student's knowledge of the foregoing 
))rincii>les. 

Steele's Key to all His Works, 

Tliis work is mainly composed of answers to the Practical Questions, and solutions of the 
problems, in the author's celebrated '* Fourlcen-Weeks Courses " in the several sciences, 
with many hints to teachers, minor tables, &c. Should lie on every teacher's desk. 

Prof. J. Uorman Steele is an indefatigable student, as well as author, and his Imoks 
have reached a fabulous circulation. It is safe to say of his l>ooks that they liave 
accomplished more tangible and better results in the class-room than any other ever 
offered to American schools, and have lieen translated into more languages for foreign 
scboola They are even produced in raised tyi>e for the blind. 
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TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY. 

Steele's Abridged Physiology, for Common Schools. 
Steele's Hygienic Physiology, for High Schools. 

Witli especial reference to alcoholic drinks .and narcotics. Adapted from " Fourteen 
Weeks' Course in Ilunian Pliysiology." By J. Dorman Steele, Pli.l). Edited and 
endorsed for tlie use of sctiools (in accordance with the recent legislation niMin this 
subject) by the Department of Temperance Instruction of the W. C. T. U. of the UuittMl 
States, under the direction of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, superintendent. 

This new work contains nil the excellent and popular features that have given Dr. 
Steele's Physiology so wide a circulation. Among these, are the following: 

1. Colored Lithographs to illustrate the general facts hi Physiology. 

2. Black-board Analysis at the lieginning of eacli chapter. These have l)een 
found of great service in class-work, especially in review and examination. 

3. The Practical Questions at the close of each chapter. These are now too well 
known to reipiire any explanation. 

4. The carefully prepared sections u]»on the Physiological Action of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Opium, etc. These are scattered thixDugli the book us each oi-gun is lni:iiit«i. 
This subject is examined fmin a purely scientific stand-point, and re))resents the lal>est 
teachings at home and abroad. While there is no attempt to incori)orate a temitemnce 
lecture in a school-book, yet the terrible effects of these " Stimulants and Narttotics," 
cs})ecially upon tlie young, are set forth all the more imiiressively, since tlie lesson is 
taught merely by the presentation of facts that lean toward no one's prejudices, and 
admit of no answer or escape. 

5. Throughout the book, tliere are given, in text and foot-note, experiments that can 
be i)erformed by teacher and pupil, and which, it is hojted, will induce some easy dis- 
sections to be made in every class, and lead to that constant inference of all subjects to 
Nature herself, which is so invnluable in scientific study. 

6. The collection of recent discoveries, interesting facts, etc., iu numerous foot- 
notes. 

7. The unusual space given to the subject of Ventilation, which is now attracting 
so much attention throughout the cuuntry. 

8. The text is brought up to the level of the new Physiological views. The division 
into short, jnthy paKigraphs- the bold itaragraph headings; the cleiir, large type : the 
simple jn-eseiifaition of each subject ; the iutei-esting style that begets in every cliikl a 
love of the study, and the beautiful cuts, each havhig a full scientific de8erii)tion and 
nomenclature, so as to present the thing before the pupil without cum1>ering the text 
with the dry details, — all these indicate the work of the practical teacher, and will Ijo 
ap]ireciatcd in every school-room. 

Mrs. Hunt's Child's Health Primer. 

For the youngest scholars. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 

Mrs. Hunt's Hygiene, for Young People. 

Prepared under the supervision of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Superintendent of the 
Department of Scientific Instruction of the '* Women's National ChristiaTi Temperance 
Union." Examined and approved by A. B. Palmer, M.D., University of Michigan. 

Jarvis's Elements of Physiology. 
Jarvis's Physiology and Laws of Health'. 

The only books extant which approach this subject with a prr)i>er view of the tnie 
object of teaching Pliysiolopr>' in schools, viz., that 8cholai"s may know how to take care 
of their own health. In lx)ld contrast with the abstract AHOtomies, which children 
learn as they would Greek or Latin (and forget as soon), to dUcipline the mind, arc these 
text-lKX>ks. using the science im a secondary consideration, and only so fajr as is neces- 
sary for the comprehension of the laws of lieaUh. 
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THE NEW GANOT. 

Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy. 

This book was ori^iially edited from Ganot's '* Popular Physics,*' by William O. 
Peck, LLkD., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, Columbia College, and tif 
Me<:hanics in the School of Mines. It has recently been revised by Levi S. Bur- 
bank, A. M., late Principal of Warren Academy, Wobum, Mass., and James I. Uansou, 
A.M., Principal of the High School, Wobum, Mass. 

Of elementary works those of M. Ganot stand pre-eminent, not only as popnLir 
treatises, but as thoroughly scientific expositions of the principles of Physics. His 
^* Traite de Physique *' has not only met witli unprecedented success In France, but has 
been extensively used in the preparation of the best works on Physics that have been 
issued from the American press. 

In addition to the ** Traite de Physique,'* which is intended for the use of colleges 
and higher institutions of learning, M. Ganot published this more elementary work, 
a«lapted to the use of schools and academies, in which he faithfully preserved the 
prominent features and all the scientific accuracy of the larger work. It is charcter- 
ized by a well-balanced distribution of subjects, a logical development of scientitic 
principles, and a remarkable cleame.<ts of definition and cxplanatioiL In addition, it is 
profusely illustrated with bejiutlfully executed enjrravings, admirably calculated to 
convey to the mind of the student a cleax conception of the principles unfolded. Their 
completeness and accuracy are such as to enable the teacher to dispense with mucli of 
the apparatus usually employed in teaching the elements of Pliysical Science. 

After several years of great popularity the American publishers have brought this 
important book thoroughly up to the times. The death of the accomplished educator, 
l*rofessor Burbank, took place before he had completed his work, and it was then 
taken in hand by his friend. Professor Hanson, who was familiar with his plans, and 
lias ably and satisfactorily brought the work to completion. 

The essentiid characteristics and general plan of the book have, so far as possible, 
been retained, but at the same time many parts have been entirely rewritten, much 
new matter added, a large number of new cuts introducetl, and the whole treatise 
thoroughly revised and brought into harmony with the present advanced stage of sci- 
entific discovery. 

Among the new features designed to aid in teaching the subject-matter are the 
summaries of topics, which, it is thought, will be found very convenient in short 
reviews. 

As many teachers prefer to prepare their own questions on the text, and many do no^ 
have time to spend in the solution of )>roblems, it has been deemed expedient to ins«^rt 
both the review questions and problems at the end of the volume, to be used or uot at 
the discretion of the instructor. 



From the Ch/urchitian, 

'* No department of science has under- 
gone so many improvements and changes 
in the last quarter of a century as tliat of 
natural philosophy. So many and so im- 
portant have been the discoveries and 
inventions in every branch of it that 
everything seems changed but its funda- 
mental principles. Ganot has chapter 
upon chapter upon subjects that were not 
so much as known by name to Olmsted ; 
and here we have Ganot, first edited by 
l*rofossor Peck, and afterward revised by 
the Lite Mr. Burbank and Mr. Hanson. No 
elementary works upon philosophy have 
been superior to those of Ganot, either as 
]>opular treatises or as scientific exi>osi- 
tions of the principles of ph3rsics, and 
liis ' Traite de Physique ' has not only had 
a great success in France, but has been 
freely used in this country in the prepa- 
ration of American books upon the sub- 



jects of which it treats. That work was 
intended fur higher institutions of leani- 
ing, and Mr. Ganot prepaier* a more 
elementary work for schools jind acade- 
mies. It is as scientifically accurate as 
the larger work, and is chaiacterized by 
a logical development of scientific princi- 
I)les, by clearness of definition and expla- 
nation, by a proper distribution of sub- 
jects, and by its admirable engravings. 
We here have Ganot's work enhanced in 
vahie by the labors of Professor Peck and of 
Messrs. Burbank and Hanson, and brought 
up to our own times. The essential char- 
acteristics of Ganot's work have been re- 
tained, but much of the book has been 
rewritten, and many new cuts have been 
introduced, maile necessary by the prog- 
ress of scientific discovery. The short 
reviews, the questions on the text, and 
the problenjs given for solution are desir- 
able additions to a work of this kind, and 
will give the book increased popularity. '* 
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FAMILIAR SCIENCE. 

Norton & Porter's First Book of Science. 

Sets f »rth the principles of Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, 
and Geology, on the catechetical plan for primaiy clasHes an I beginners. 

Chambers's Treasury of Knowledge. 

Progressive lessons upon — first, common things which lie most immediately around 
us. ami tirst attract the attention of the young mind ; secoiul, common objects from the 
mineral, animal, and vegetable kingdoms, manufactui-ed articles, and miscellaneoua 
substances ; third, a systematic view of nature under the various sciences. May be 
used its a resEider or text-book. 

Monteith's Easy Lessons in Popular Science. 

This l)ook combines within its covers more attractive features for the study of science 
by children than any other book published. It is a reading book, spelling book, coni- 
)K>sitiou book, drawing book, geography, history, l)Ook on botany, zoology, agii«'.ul- 
tuiti, monufuctures, commerce, and natural i)hilosophy. All these subjects are presented 
in a simple and effective style, such as would be adopted by a good teacher on an 
excursion with a class. The class are supposed to be talving excursions, with the help 
of a large pictorial chart of geogi-aphy, which can be suspended Iwfore them in the 
school-room. A key of the chart is inserted in every copy of the book. With this 
book the science of common or familiar things can be taught to begiunera. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Norton's First Book in Natural Philosophy. 
Peck's Elements of Mechanics. 

A suitable introduction to Bartlctt's higher treatises on Mechanical Philo.sophy, and 
adequate in itself for a complete academical course. 

Bartlett's Analytical Mechanics. 
Bartlett's Acoustics and Optics. 

A comidete system of Collegiate Philosophy, by Prof. W. U. C. Bartlett, of AVest 
P»>int Military Academy. 

Steele's Physics. 

Peck's Ganot. 

GEOLOGY. 

Page's Elements of Geology. 

A volume of Chainl)ers's Educational Courea Practical, simple, and eminently 
calculated to make the study interesting. 

Steele's Geology. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Porter's First Book of Chemistry. 
Porter's Principles of Chemistry. 

The above are widely known as the productions of one of the most eminent scientific 
men of America. The extreme simplicity in the method of presenting the science, while 
exhaustively treated, has nxcite<l universal commendation. 

Gregory's Chemistry (Organic aud Inorganic). 2 vols. 

The science exhaustively treated. For colleges and medical students. 

Steele's Chemistry. 
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BOTANY. 

Wood's Object- Lessons in Botany. 
Wood's American Botanist and Florist. 
W^ood's New Class-Book of Botany. 

The standard text->x)okii of the United States in this dei'artment. In style they are 
simple, popular, and lively ; in arrangement, easy and natural ; in description, graphic 
itnd sttientilic. The Tables for Analysis are reduced to a )»erfect system. They include 
the flora of the whole United States e«ist of the Rocky Mountains, and are well adapted 
to the regions west. 

Wood's Descriptive Botany. 

A complete flora of uU plants growing east of the Mississippi River. 

Wood's Illustrated Plant Record. 

A simple form of blanks tor recording observations in the field. 

Wood's Botanical Apparatus. 

A jHirtable trunk, contiiining drying prei^t, knife, trowel, inicroscopie, and tweezers, 
and a copy of Wood's " Plant Record," — the collector's complete outfit 

Willis's Flora of New Je?rsey. 

The most useful book of reference e • er published for collectors in all parts of the 
country. It contains also a Botanical Directory, with addresses of living American 
biitanists. 

Young's Familiar Lessons in Botany. 

Comltinin;; simplicity of diction with some degree of technical and scientific knowl- 
edge, lor iiit4;nne4iiate classes. Specially adapted lor the Southwest. 

Wood & Steele's Botany. 

See page 33. 



AGRICULTURE. 



Pendleton's Scientific Agriculture. 

A text-book for colleges and schools ; treats of the following topics : Anatomy and 
Physiology of Plants ; Agricultural Meteorology ; Soils as related to Physics ; Chemistry 
of the Atmosphere ; of Plants ; of Soils ; Fertilizers and Natural Manures ; Animal Nu- 
trition, &c. By E. M. Pendleton, M. D., Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Georgia. 

FT<ym, President A. D. Whttb, Cornell 
Vmverrity. 



** Dear Sir : I have examined your 
* Text-hook of Agricultural Science,' and it 
seems to me excellent in view of the pur- 
pose it is intended to serve. Many of 
your chapters interested me especially, 
and all parts of the work seem to combine 
scientific instruction with practical infor- 
mation in proportions dictated by sound 



common sense. 



»> 



From President RobihsoN} of Brown 
University. 

** It is scientific in method as well as in 
matter, comprehensive in plan, natural 
and logical in order, compact and lucid in 
its statements, and must be useful both as 
a text-book in agricultural colleges, and 
as a hand-book for intelligent planters and 
farmers." 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Peck's Popular Astronomy. 

By Will. G. Peck, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Mathematics, Mechanics, and Astron- 
omy in Columbia College. 12mo. Cloth. 830 pages. 

Professor Peck luis here produced a scientific work in brief form for colleges, a<'a(io- 
mies, and high schools. Teachers who do not want an elementary work — like Steele's 
Astronomy, for instance — will find what they want in this book. Its discussion of ilic 
8tirs, Solar System, Etirtli, Moon, Sun and Planets, Ecli]>ses, Tides. Calundars, PLiiiets 
anil Satellites, Comets an<l Meteons, &c., is full and satisfactory. The illustnitions are 
numerous and very carefully engnvgd, so the stu<lent can gain an accurate comprehen- 
sion of the things represcnte«l. Professor Peck is wonderfully clear and concnse in hl.s 
style of writing, and there is nothing redundant or obscure in this work. It is intended 
for jwpular as well as class use, and acconlingly avoids too great attention to matlic- 
matical jirocesses, which are introduced in smaller type than the rcgulnr text. For 
Iiighcr schools this astronomy is undoubtedly the best text-book yet published. 

Willard's School Astronomy. 

13y means of clear and attractive illustr.itions, addressing the eye in many cases by 
analogies, careful deftnitioiis of all necassary tecihnical terms, a caniful avoidance of 
verbiaj^e and unimportant matter, particular attention to analysis, and a general adop- 
tion of the simplest methods, Mrs. Willard has made the best and most attractive 
elementary Astronomy extant 

Mclntyre's Astronomy and the Globes. 

A comxdetc treatise for intermediate clashes. Highly approved. 

Bartlett's Spherical Astronomy. 

The West Point Course, for advanced clsHRses, with applications to the current wants 
of Navigation, Geography, and Chronology. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

Carirs Child's Book of Natural History. 

Illusti-siting the animal, vegefcible, and mineml kingdoms, with application to the 
arts. For beginners. Beautifully and copiously illuRtratc«l. 

Anatomical Technology. Wilder & Gajge. 

As applied to the domestic cat. For the use of students of medicino. 



ZOOLOGY. 

Chambers's Elements of Zoology. 

A <!omi)lete and comiirehensivc system of Zoology, adapted for academic instruction, 
I»reseiiting a systematic view of tlic animal kingdom as a portion of external nature. 



ROADS AND RAILROADS. 

Gillespie's Roads and Railroads. 

Tenth Edition. Edited by Cad y St^Uey. A.M., C E. 4G4 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 

This book has long been and still is the stjindard manual of the i)rinciples and prac- 
tice of Boad-making, conn>rising the location, construction, and improveincnt of roads 
(common, macadam, paved, ])lank, &c.) and railroads. It was compiled by Wm. 
Gillespie, LL.D., C.£., of Union College. 
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PHONOGRAPHY. 

Eames's Light-Line Short-Hand. 

By Koscoe L. Eaines. 244 pog^s- 12iiio. Cloth. 

This book presents a practical phonetic system, witliout shading. It is prepared to 
meet the requirenients of business, corresponding, and verbiitini rei»orting. It is 
e8i)ecially adapted to the use of schools and colleges. It gives a vocabulary of. luoixi 
than 4,500 wonls and plirases. Tlic illustrations are very numerous, and both in 
variety and quantity are unprecedented. There are 68 pages of engraved short-haml 
matter for practice-copies. The boolc is highly endorsed, and tlie system is the Injst 
and shortest known. 



COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 

Brookfield's First Book in Composition. 

Making the cultivation of this ini|M)rtant art feasible for the smallest child. By a 
new methotl, to induce and stimulate thought. 

Boyd's Composition and Rhetoric. 

This work funiishes all the aid that is needful or can be desired in the various 
departments and styles of composition, both in prose an<l verse. 

Day's Art of Rhetoric. 

Noted for exactness of definition, clear limitation, and philosophical development i»f 
subjci.'t ; the large share of attention given to invention, as a branch of rhetoric, and 
the unequalled analysis of style. 

Bardeen's Sentence-Making. 
Bardeen's Complete Rhetoric. 

The i)lan of thii treatis(i is wholly n'>\-cl, and is its most characteristic feature. 

The author be-^ins witli Sentence-Makizx^r, which is to rlietoric what carpentry or 
masonry is to .irehitectuTe, — not properly a ]):irt of it, but to be absolutely mastered, 
so that the architect's ideas may be carried out with ]>romptnes3 and i>reci8ion. 

This " handicraft," so to speak, having l)een acquired, the student is rcatly to apply 
it according to the rules of the art Where first? He is required to converse almost 
constantly, and he has already learned that it is sometimes difficult to converse well. 
Let Inm see that the rules of rhetoric api)ly i>riniarily to the every-day talk in which 
he is engaged, and rhetoric l)ecomes a real thing. Accordingly, the author follows with 
a full and familiar treatment of Conversation. 

As all must talk, so nearly all must write letters of one kind or another ; and tlio 
second part of the book is devotel to Letter- Writing. In itself this subject is 
treated with incisive directness anil practical force, business letters receiving special 
attention. 

With the Essay arises a now necessity, —of formal invention. The author clearly 
shows tlijit a distinct part of v^hat is often called " inspiration " in writing comes froiii 
hard labor un.ler fixed rales hero laid doAvn ; that this labor is indisi>ensable even to 
respe(;table writing, and that without this labor no production is worthy to be called 
an essay. 

The Oration introduces a new feature, — the oral delivery to an audience, with all 
the principles of articulation, emphasis, gesture, and other principles nsnally referrwl 
to elocution as a distinct subject. The aiscussion of extempore speaking is remarkably 
terse and helpftil. 

Finally comes the Poem, more briefly treated, with the most important directions 
as to Rhythm and Rhyme. 

Here we have then six distinct parts, — Sentence-Making, Conversation, Letter- 
Writing, the Essay, tlie Oration, and the Poem. 

When all this is taken into consideration, the book seems small instead of Lii-ge, 
and we must wonder how so much was got into so little space. 
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LITERATURE. 

Gilman's First Steps in English Liiterature. 

nn annij^a of Ita cnn'tents : Intrniliiction. HiHlorical Prriod of Iimnntun Eiiciiiili. 
wild Ctmrt ; Dennition of Temnj laiiguageB of Europe, with Chart ; Periml nf Matiin 
Knglixb. wLU Ctiut : ■ Chut of Bible TraaBlalJons, n Bibliography or Quide toacnerat 

Cleveland's Compendiums. S vols. I2mo. 

Knglish Literature. Ami ' ~ 

EnOLIBII LltBHATUDl: or THE XEXth 
In (h«» voIdrick aie eathpi^ this vreiun of th« lit^rnti 
people for the »chool-nimii and the Bcnenit>reacler. Thfir rcimuiiiuit m uunuuui. nun 
than MiSIW copies have been sold. 

Boyd's English Classics. 6 voIb. Cloth. ISmo.^i 
Hilton's Paradise I.obt. THnHsiiN'e Seasons. 

YouNo'8 Night Thouuhis. Toli^ok's Coubbb op Time.' 

CowTEKB Task, Tablk Talk, &c. Lord llAcnit's Essays. 
This aeries of annotated editions of great English writera inpp'Ht and poetry is 

d«HiEned for enticitl reading and parsLm; En schools. PiT>r. J. R Boyd proves himscll 

to th« Btudy of l>el1ea-lettf«R, htir, tbeso vorlis have no eqnal. 

Pope's Essay on Man. 1 6mo. Paper. 
Pope's Homer's Iliad. 3-2nio. Roan. 

The metriunl translntinn o( the piTnt poet of antiquity, and the matchlou " Emay on 
tlis Nature and State of Man," by Aluxaiider Pope, aflbni smwriot e<etid«u in literatun 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Champlin's Lessons on Political Economy. 
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ESTHETICS. 

Huntington's Manual of the Fine ArtSo 

A view of the rise and progress of art in different countries, p brief account of the 
most eminent inoHlGrH of art. and an analysis of the X)rincipleB oi art. It is complete 
in itself, or may pre<iede to advantage the critical work of Lord Kames. 

Boyd's Karnes's Elements of Criticism. 

The Ixist edition of this standard work ; without the Ftudy of which none may Ix) 
considered proficient in the science of the perceptions. No other study can be pui'sued 
with so marked an effect upon the taste and refinement of the pupiL 



ELOCUTION. 

Watson's Practical Eloctition. 

A scientific presentment of accepted principles of elocutionary drill, with Idack- 
board diagrams and full collection of examples for class drill ^'l^*^^^- ^ pa^cs, ]2mo. 

Taverner Graham's Reasonable Elocution. 

Based upon the belief that true elocution is the right interpretation of thought, 
and guiding the student to an intelligent appreciation, instead of a merely mechanical 
knowledge, of its rules. 

Zachos's Analytic Elocution. 

All departments of elocution — such as the analysis of the voice and the sentence, 
phonology, rhythm, expression, gesture, &c. — are here arranged for instructiou in 
classes, illustrated by copious examples. 



SPEAKERS. 

Northend's Little Orator. 
Northend's Child*s Speaket. 

Two little works of the same grade but different selections, containing simple and 
attmctive i^ieces for chiidi'en under twelve ycai's of age. 

Northend's Young Declaimer. 
Northend's National Orator. 

Two v«)lumes of i>rose, poetry, and dialogue, adapted to intermediate and grammar 
classes re8i»ectively. 

Northend's Entertaining Dialogues. 

Extracts eminently udupted to cultivate the dramatic lucultics, as well as cntcrtiiin. 

Oakey's Dialogues and Conversations. 

For school exercises and exhibitions, combining useful instruction. 

James's Southern Selections, for Reading^ and Oratoix 

Embracing exclusively Southern literntnre. 

Swett's Common School Speaker. 
Raymond's Patriotic Speaker. 

A 8ui>erb roinpilafcion of modern eloquence and poetry, with original dramatic 
exercises. Nearly every eminent modern orator is represented. 
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MIND. 

Mahan's Intellectual Philosophy. 

The subject exhaustively considered. The author has evinced learning, candor, and 
iiidciHsndeot thinking. 

Mahan's Science of Logic. 

A profound analysis of the laws of thought. The system possesses the merit of being 
intelligible and self-consistent. In addition to the author's carefully elalioratod views, 
it embraces results attained by the ablest minds of Great Britain, Germany, and France, 
in this depailment. 

Boyd's Elements of Logic. 

A systematic and })hiIosr)phi(; condensation of the subject, fortified with additions 
from Watts, Abercrombie, Whately, &c. 

^Vatts on the Mind. 

The " Improvement of the Mind," by Isaac Watts, is designed as a guide for the 
attainment of useful knowledge. As a text-book it is unparalleled ; and tlie discipline 
it affords cannot be too highly esteemed by the educator. 



MORALS. 



Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 

A short course, by the Professor of Christian Morals, Harvard University, for the 
Freshman class and for high schools. 

Butler's Analogy. Hobart's Analysis. 

Edited by Prof. Charles E. West, of Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 228 pages. 16mo. 
Cloth. 

Alden's Text-Book of Ethics. 

For young pupils. To aid in systematizing the ethical teachings of the Bible, an<l 
point out the coincidences between the instructions of the sacred volume and the sound 
conclusions of reason. 

Smith's Elements of Moral Philosophy. 

140 pages. 12mo. Cloth. By Wm. Austin Smith, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the Columbia (Tenn.) AthenKum. 

This is an excellent book for the use of academies and schools. It is prepared to 
meet the wants of a much larger public than has heret<ifore Injen reached by works of 
this cla<5S. The subject is presented in clear and simple language, and will lie found 
adapted to the comprehension of young pupils, at a time when they particularly need 
an insight into the laws which govern the moral world. 

Janet's Elements of Morals. 

By Paul Janet. Translated by Mrs. Prof. Corson, of Cornell University. 

The Elements of Morals is one of a series of works chiefly devoted to Ethics, and 
.treats of practical, leather than theoretical morality. 

Mr. Janet is too well known that it be necessary to call attention to his excellence 
as a moral writer, and it will he sufficient to say that what particularly recommends 
the Elements of Morals to educators and students in general is the admirable adap- 
tation of the book to college and school purposes. 

Besides t)ie systematic and scholarly arrangement oT its jiarts, it contains scries of 
examples and illustrations — anecdotic, historical — gathered with rare inipnrtinlity 
from both ancient and modern writers, and which impait a peculiar life and interest to 
the subject. 

Another feature of the work is its sound religious basis. Mr. Janet is above all 
a religious moralist 
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GOVERNMENT. 

Howe's Younjg Citizen's Catechism. 

Kx|.laiuing tlie (iuties of district, town, city, county, State, and United States 
otticci's, witli ruleu for parliauieiitury and commercial business. 

Young's Lessons in Civil Government. 

A conip-iehcusive view of Governuieut, and abstract of the laws showing the rights, 
duties, and responsibilities of citizens. 

Mansfield's Political Manual. 

This is a complete view of the theory and practice of the General and State Govern- 
ments, designed as a text-book. The auilior is an esteemed and able professor of con- 
stitutional Liw, widely known for his sagacious utterances in the public press. » 

Martin's Civil Government. 

Emanating from Massachusetts State Normal School. Historical and statistic^. 
Each chapter summarized by a succinct statement of underlying principles on which 
good government is based. 

Gallaudet's International Law. 

Published in 1879, and the only work bringing the subject within the compass of a 
convenient text-book. 

Antebellum Constitutions. 

A com)»lete collection of State and Federal Constitutions as they stood before the 
Civil War of 1861. With an essay on changes made during the reconstruction ixu'iod, 
by Wilmot L. Warren. 



PUNCTUATION. 

Cocker's Handbook of Punctuation. 

With instructions for capitalization, letter-writing, and proof-reading. Most works 
on this subject are so abstruse and technical that the unprofessional i-eader finds them 
diilicnlt of comprehension ; but this little treatise is so sin))»le and comprehensive that 
persons of very ordinary intelligence can readily understand and apply its principles. 



ANATOMY. 

Anatomical Technology as Applied to theDomestic Cat. 

An introduction to human, veterinary, and comparative anatomy. A practical work 
for students and teachers. OOQ y»ages. 130 figures, and four lithograph plates. By 
Burt G. Wilder and Simon H. Gage, Professors in Cornell University. 



"Instructions in the best method of 
dissection and study of each organ and 
re:^ion." — American Veierliiary Revleiv. 

" A valuable manual, at once author- 
itative in statement and admirable in 
method," — .<4m€?'ica?i Journal of Medical 
Scirnce. 

" Well adapted to the pnrj^ose for whicn 
it has been written." — Nature. 
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"The student who will carefully dissect 
a few catiS according to the rules given in 
this book will have a great advantage over 
the one who begins his work witli the 
human body ; and if he will master the in- 
structions for the various methods of 
j)re])aration, he will know more than moat 
{graduates in medicine." -— T'/tc Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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MODERN LAN GUAGES, 

A COMPLETE COURSE IN THE GERMAN. 

fiy James H. Worman, A.M., Professor of Moderu Languages in the Adelplii Acad* 
^my, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Worman's First German Book. 
Worman's Second German Book. 
Worman's Elementary German Grammar. 
Worman's Complete German Grammar. 

Tliese volumes are designed for intermediate and advanced i-ijisses resqwctively. 

Though following the same general method with " Otto " (that of ''Gaspey "), onr 
anthor differs essentially in its application. He is more pr.K^tical, more systematic 
more accurate, and besides introtluees a number of invaluable feiitures which have 
never before been combined in a Gennan grammar. 

Among other things, it luay l>e claimed for Professor Worman that he has been thi 
firsl to introduce, in an American text-book lor learning German, a system of analogy and 
comparison with other Languages. Our best teachei-s are also en ihusiastic about his 
methods of inculcating tlie art of speaking, of understanding the spoken language, of 
correct pronunciation ; the sensible and convenient original elassilication of nouns (in 
four declensionsX and of irregular verbs, also deserves nmch praise. We also note the 
use of heavy type to indicate etymological changes in the paradigms aiid, in the exer- 
cises, the parts which si)ecially illustrate preceding rules. 

Worman' s Elementary German Reader. 
Worman's Collegiate German Reader. 

The finest and most judicious compilation of classical and standard German literature. 
These works embrace, progressively ammgedj selections fi-om the masterpieces of 
Goethe, Schiller, Komer, Seume, Uhland, Freiligrath, Heine, Schlegel, Holty, Lcnau, 
Wieland, Herder, Lessing, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Winkelmann, Humbohlt, llanke, 
Riumer, Menzel, Gervinus, &c.,and contain complete Goethe's " Iphigenie," Hchiller's 
"Jungfrau;** also, for instruction in modern conversational German, Benedix'a 
" Eigensinn." 

There ara, besides, bic^^aphical sketches of each author contributing, notes, explan- 
atory and philological (after the text), grammnticml re erences to all lesuling grammars, 
as well as the editor's own, ind an adetpiate Vocabulaiy. 

Worman's German Echo. 

Worman's German Copy-Books, 3 Numbers. 

On the same plan as the most approved systems for English penmanship, with 
progressive copies. 

CHAUTAUQUA SERIES. 
First and Second Books in German. 

By the natural or Pestalozzian System, for teaching the langu/tgo without the help 
of the Learner's Vernacular. By James II. Worman, A. M. 

These books belong to the new Chautauqua German Language Series, and are in- 
tended for beginners learning to speak German. The peculiar features of its method 
are: — 

1. It teaches the language by direct appeal to illustrations of the objects 
referred to, and does not allow tlie student to guess what is said. He speaks from the 
first hour understandingly an<l accurately. Therefore, 

2. Grammar is taught both analytically and synthetically throughout tht 
course. The beginning is made with the auxiliaries of tense and moo<l, because their 
kinship with the English makes them easily intelligible ; tlien follow the declensions of 
noims, articles, and other parts of speech, always systematically arranged. It is ea.sy 
to confuse the jiupil by ffiving him one person or one case at a time. This pernicious 
practice is discarded. Books that beget unsystematic habits of thought are worse than 
wortMess. 
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MODERN LANG U AGES — Continued. 

3. The rules are introduced after the examples ; the purpose being to employ 
first Uie lovrer or 8<inse faculty of the mind. 

4. Everything is taught by contrast and association, to avoid overtaxing the 
memory ut tlie expense of tiie i-easou. 

5. The lessons convey much practical varied'information, and engage the ob. 
serving lu well us the tliinking faculties of the learner s mind. 

In short, this brief series contains within its few pages all the essentials of German*) 
Grammar so presented that their mastery is easy, and the student prepared upon its' 
conipli'tion to enter upon the study of the more recondite, comi)licated, and irregular 
principles of the languaga 



From Prof. Schele de Vere, author of a 
French <Jravimar, Studies in Englislif <0c., 
£c.. University of l^irglnia, Va. 

Prof. James II. Worm an. 

My dear Sir,— Your very liberal pub. 
lishers (Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.) have 
done me the honor to send me a copy of 
your excellent works. The First French and 
the Second German Book. It needed 
no introduction in the shape of compli- 
mentary notices sans nombres to call my 
attention to the eminent merits of these 
valuable publications. But I was sin- 
cerely glad that the public at large, as 
well as me, confreres litteraires dans ce 
departement de la Linguistique, have at 
length discerned the great advantages of 
your method, and enabled you and your 
{Miblishers to bring out your works in a 
style so truly in sympathy with the in- 
trinsic value of the different volumes. 

Most unfortimately — for how I should 
delight to wield such exquisitely shaped 
and sharpened instruments to make my 
way into thick crania and dense brains ! 
— our university way of teaching does 
not admit of the admirable method pre- 
scribed in your volumes. The laws of 
the Medes arp as irreversible here as the 
Decrees of Mr. JeffeiBon, and when I fan- 
cied I had obtained the victory, I found 
myself faced by a stem decree. All I cau 
do, therefore, is to recommend your works 
most earnestly and most urgently, in the 
point of economy, to my young graduates, 
hundreds of whom leave us every harvest 
time, to scatter their seedn broadcast over 
the vast fields of the South, and to profess 
Iwldly their adherence to the confessions 
of their teachers. 

Wishing you heartily the best success, 
and hoping that I shall be able hereafter 
also modestly to assist you, I remain, very 
sincerely yours, Scuele De Vere. 

From Head Master, Boston {Mass.) Normal 
iichoof. 

Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co., — I want to 
thank you for the copies of those beautiful 



little books for beginners in German and 
French ]>repared by Professor Wormaji. 
The Professor is taking his ])n]>il.s 
along the right road rapidly dnd delight- 
fully. 

Whatever may be said of the tedious- 
ness of learning the grammar of a new 
language, I think all will agree that the 
great labor is mastering the vocabulary. 
And it is just at this X)oint that 1 think 
these books are of great use. The exercises 
are so developed out of pictured objects and 
actions, and are so well gradiuted that 
almost from the very outset they go alone. 
A beginner would have little use for 
a dictionary in reading the *' First French 
Book ;" and yet the words are so introduced 
and so often used, that the meaning is 
kept constantly before the mind, w^ithout 
the intervention of a translation. By this 
means the pupil soon makes them his 
X>ermancnt possession. 

A dozen volumes as well graduated as 
these would do much to give the student 
an extended vocabulary. I trtist Professor 
Worman will continuehis good woric 
Yours very truly, 

L. Dunton. 

From Mr. R. T. Taylor, of Beaver, Pa. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Ca 

Dear Sir.s, — Your kindness in sending 
books appreciated. I have examined Pi*o- 
fessor Worman's " First French Book " and 
I think it the best thing of the kind I have 
ever seen. There is just enough of the 
grammar combined to make the natural 
method practicable. I shall introducfl 
the work into my school this fall. We have 
been using Prolessor Worman's German 
books and are veiy much pleased with 
them. The " Echo," in particular, de- 
lights pupils. They make more advance- 
ment in one year by this method than in 
two by the old manner of teaching. 

Wishing you success in your businesst 
I am 

Yours very truly, 

R. T. Taylor- 
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FRENCH. 

W^orman's First French Book. 

On same plan as the Geniian and Hpaiiisli. The scholar reads and speaks trom the 
first hour uiiderslandingly and accurately. 83 pages. 

Worman's Second French Book. 

Continncs the work of the Firet Book, and is a valuaLlo Elementary French Rea(l<r 
96 Images. 

Worman's Le Questionnaire. 

Exen*ise« on tlic First l''rcncli Book. 98 i)a{:^es. Cloth. 

Worman's Grammaire Frangaise. 

WrittxMi in simple Fn-ncli, but based on English analogj'. Tt therefore dwells upon thf. 
Esiienti((Ls, eB]>e('iMlly those which jtoint out the varialixms of the French from the 
htmleni's vernacular. 184 pp. 

Worman's Teacher's Hand-Book. 

Or Key to the Grammaire Francaise. 

Worman's French Echo. 

This is not a mass of meaningless and luurot-like phrases thrown t<^ther for 
a tourist's use, to bewilder him when in the presence of a Frenchman. 

The " Echo de Paris " is a strictly progressive conversational book, beginning with sim- 
ple phrases and leading by frequent repetition to a mastery of the idioms and of the 
tmry-day kmgvutge used in business, on travel, at a hotel, in the chit-chat of 
society. 

It presupposes an elementary knowledge of the language, such as may be acquired 
from the Fii-st French Book by Professor Worman, and furnishes a running French 
textf allowing the leanu-r of course to find the rafaiung of the words (in the api^ended 
Vocabulary), and forcing him, by the absence of English in the text, to think in 
French. 



Cher Moksieub Wobman, — Vousme 
demandezmon opinion sur votre " Echode 
Paris'* et quel usa^ j'en fais. Je ne 
saurais mieux vous repondre qu'en repro- 
duisant une lettre que j*ecrivais demi^re- 
ment k un ooll^gue qui ^tait, me disait-il, 
*' bien fatigue de ces insipides livres de 
dialogues." 

" Vous ne connaisse.z done pas,'* lui 
disais-je, " M'Echo de Paris,* edite par le 
Professor Worman? C'est un veritable 
tresor, merveilleusement ada)ite an devel- 
oppemeut de la conversation faniiliere et 
pratique, telle qu'on la veut atgounl'huL 
Ci!t excellent livre met successivement en 
se^ne, d'une mani^re vive et interessante. 



loutes les circonstances possibles de la vie 
ordinaire. Voyez I'immense avantage 
il vous transpoi-te en France : <lu premier 
mot, je m'imagine, et mes ^l^ves avec moi, 
que nous soinmes k Paris, dans la rue, sur 
une ]>lace, dans une garc, dans un salon, 
dans une chambre, voire m6nte 4 la cui- 
sine : je parle comnie avec des FranQais ; 
les el^ves ne songent pas 4 tradnire de 
I'anglais rK>ur me reftondre ; ils pensent 
en frauQais ; ils sont Fran^ais pour lo 
moment pi9 les yeux, par I'oreille, iiar la 
(lensee Quel autre livre pourrait produire 
cette illusion ? . . ." 

Votre tout a£von£, 

A< DE RouoEMOirr. 



Illustrated Language Primers. 

French ^nd English. German and Enqlibh. 

Spanish and English. 
Tlie names of common objects properly illustrated and arranged in easy lessons. 

Pujol's Complete French Class-Book. 

Offers in one vobinie. methodically arranged, a complete French course — usually 
embraced in series of from five to twelve lK><»ks, inclu'ling the bulky and expensive 
lexicon. Here are grammar, conversation, and clioico literature, selected from the 
best French authors. Eacli brancli is tlioroughly handled ; and the student, having 
diligently completed tlie course as prescribefl, ni.iy consider himself, without further 
application, au fait in the most polite and elegant language of modem times. 
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Pujol's French Grammar, Exercises, Reader. 3 vols. 

Tliese volumes contain Part I., Parts II, and III., and Part IV. of the Complete Closs- 
Book respi'ctively, for the conveuience of scholars and teachers. The Lexicon is bound 
with each part. 

Maurice-Poitevin's Grammaire Frangaise. 

American scliools are at last supplied with an American edition of this famous tezt- 
iKMik. Many of our iK'st institutions have for years been procuring it from abix>ad 
rather than forego the advantages it offers. The policy of putting students who have 
ncxpiired some jnollcMency fr'»ni the ordinary text-hooks, into a Graniuinr written in the 
v<'.ma(uilar, cannot l>e too highly commended. It affords an opportunity for linish and 
review at once, while embodying abundant practice of its own rules. 



SPANISH. 



Worman's First Spanish Book. 

On same i»lan as Wonnan's lirst German and French Books. Teaches by direct ap- 
peal to illustrations, and by contrast, association, and natural inference. 90 jtp. 

Thoe little Inwks work marvels in the school-room. The exercises arc so dcvcloiied 
out of pictured objects and actions, and are so well graduated, that almost Irom the 
very outset they go alone. A beginner would have little use for a dictionary in reading. 
The wonls are so introduced, and so often used, that the meaning is kept constantly 
before the mind, without the intervention of a translation. 

Other Spanish Books to follow. 



ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 



LATIN. 

Searing's Virgil's -ffineid, Georgics, and Bucolics. 

1. It contiiins tlie lii-st six lK>t>ks of the iEneid and the entire Bucolics and Georgica. 
2. A very carefully constructed Dictionary. 3. Sulliciently copious notes. 4. Gram- 
matical references to four leading Grnnimars. 5. Numerous illustrations of the hi^,hcst 
oitler. 0. A.suiKjrb maj) of the Mediteri-auean and adjacent countries, 7. Dr. 8. H. 
Taylor's "Questions on the iEneid." 8. A Metrical Index, and an essiiy on the 
Poeti(!al Style. 9. A photographic facsimile of an early Latin MS. 10. The text is 
according to Jahn, but pai-agi-aphed according to Ladewig. 11. Superior mechanical 
execution. 



" My attention was called to Searing's 
Vii-gil by the fact of its contjiining a vo- 
rabulaiy which would obviate the neces- 
sity of procuring a lexicon. But use in 
tlic class-room has impressed me nu>st 
favorably with the accuracy and just pro- 
l)ortion of its notes, and the general ex- 
cellence of its gi-annnatical suggestions. 
The general character of the book, in its 

Johnson's Persius. 

Tlie Satires of Aulus Pfi-sius Flnccus, edited, with English notes, princ'ipally fn»m 
Con i niton. By Henry Clark Johnson, A. M., LL.B.. Professor of Latin in the Lehigb 
University. 
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paper, its typography, and its engravings, 
is higiily commendable, and the. (ii--hiiHe 
manuscript is a valuable feature. 1 lal-o 
great i)le;isure in (commending tht; boolx to 
all who do not wish a complete edition of 
Virgil. It suits our short school coui-ses 
adiiiirably." Henry L. Boltwood, Mas- 
ter rrinceUm High Schoolt lU. 
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GREEK. 

Scarborough's First Lessons in Greek. 

Designed aa im Elenieular/ Drill- 
ot the Oreeli ntymoloET anil syn. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC. 

Ryan's Vocalist. 

A new singing book for Graded Schools, Seminaries and social assemblies. 232 m^cs. 
long 8vo, cloth. 

The National School Singer. 

Briglit, new music for tho day school, embracing Bong Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs 
of Study. Onler, Promptness, and OlKjilience, of Industry and Nature, Patriotic and 
Teni(HiRuice Songs, Oj^ning ftn<l Closing Song« ; in fact, everything uieeded in the 
school-room. By au eminent musician an(l comi>oser. 

Jepson's Music Readers. 3 vols. 

Tliese are not Inioks ln>m which children simply learn songs, parrot-like, bnt teach 
the subject jjrogn'ssively, tiio sdiolar learning to read music by methods similar U» 
those employed in teaching liim to re.id (irinted language. Any teacher, however igno- 
rant of musi(% provitlcd he can, ui>on trial, simply sound the scale, may teach it witliout 
assistance, and will end by being a good singer himself. The •* Elementary Music 
Reader," or first volume, fully develops the system. The two companion volumes carry 
the same method into the higher grades, but their use is not essential. 

The First Reader is also published in three parts, at thirty cents each, for those who 
prefer them in that form. 

Nash and Bristo^v's Cantara. 

The first volume is a complete musical text-book for schools of every grade. No. 2 is 
a choice selection of solos and )>art songs. The authors are Directors of Music 
in the public schools of New York City, la which these books are tlie standard uf 
instruction. 

The Polytechnic. 

Collection of Part Songs for High and Normal Schools and Clubs. This work con- 
tiins a quantity of exceetlingly valuable material, heretofore accessible only in sheet 
form or scwittered in numenius and costly works. The collection of " College Songs '* 
is a very attractive feature. 

Curtis's Little Singer : — School Vocalist. — Kings- 
ley's School-Room Choir. — Young Ladies' 
Harp. — Hager's Echo (A Cantata). 



SCHOOL DEVOTIONAL EXERCISE. 

Brooks's School Manual of Devotion. 

This volume contains daily devotional exercises, consisting of a hymn, selections of 
8<:ripture for alternate reading by teacher and pupils, and a prayer. Its value for open- 
ing and closing school is apparent. 

Brooks's School Harmonist. 

Contains appropriate tunes for each hymn in the " Manual of Devotion'* described 
above. 

Bartley's Songs for the School. 

A selection of appropriate hymns of an nnsectarian character, carefully classified 
and set to popular and " singable " tunes, for opcTung and closing exercises. The Secu* 
Ur De]»artmcJit is full of bright and well-selected music. 
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TEACHERS' AIDS AND SCHOOL REQUISITES. 

CHARTS AND MAPS. 

Baade's Reading Case. 

This remarkable piece of school-room furniture is a receptacle containing a numhei 
of primary cards. By an arrangement of sUdeu on the front, one sentence at. a time is 
shown to tlie class. Twenty-eight thousand transjiositions may l>e made, aHording a 
Variety of progressive exercises which no other piece of apparatus oftera. One of its 
best ft>Atures is, that it is so exceedingly simple as not to gut out of oi*dcr, while it may 
1« oi)erated with one linger. 

Clark's Grammatical Chart. 

Exhibits the whole science of language in one comprehensive diagranL- ■. 

Davies's Mathematical Chart. 

Elementary mathematics clearly taught to a full class at a glance. 

De Rupert's Philological and Historical Chart. 

This very comprehensive chart shows the birtli, development, and progress of the 
literatures of the ii^rld ; their importance, their influence on each other, and the cen- 
tury in which such influence was experienced ; with a list for each country of stamlaixl 
authors and their best works. Illustrating also the division of languages into classes, 
families, and groups. Giving date of settlement, discovery, or conquest of all countries, 
with their government, religion, area, population, and the percentage of enrolment for 
1872, in the primary schools of Europe and America. 

Eastman's Chirographic Chart. Family Record. 
GifRns's Number Chart. 

Teaches addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. Size, 23 x 81 inches. 

Marcy's Eureka Tablet. 

A new system for the alphabet, by which it may be taught without fail in nine lessons. 

McKenzie*s Elocutionary Chart. 
Monteith's Pictorial Chart of Geography. 

A crayon picture illustrating all the divisions of the earth's surface commonly 
taught in geography. 

in all goo<l geographies. I think the 
chart wonhl be a great heli» in any pri- 



mary department." 



Wm. L. Dickinson, Superintendent of 

School3f Jersey City, says. 
** It is an admirable ampliflcation of the 
system of pictorial illustration adopted 

Monteith's Reference Maps. School and Grand Series. 

Names all laid down in small type so that to the pu))il at a short distance they are 
outline maps, while they serve as tlieir own key to the teacher. 

Page's Normal Chart. 

The whole science of elementary sounds tabulated. 

Scofield's School Tablets. 

On Ave cards, exhibiting ten surfaces. These tablets teach orthography, reading, 
object-lessons, color, form, &<;. 

Watson's Phonetic Tablets. 

Four cards and eight surfaces ; teaching pronunciation and elocution phonetically 
For class exercises. 

Whitcomb's Historical Chart. 

A student's topical historical cliart, from the creation to the present time, incUulIng 
results of the latest chronological research. Arranged with sji»ees for summary, that 
{inpils may prepare and review their own chart in connection with any text-book. 

Willard's Chronographers. 

Historical Four numbers : Ancient chronographer, English chi'onogra])her, Ameri- 
can ebron<^rapher, temple of time (general). Dates and events represented to the eye. 
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CHARTS, &c. — Continued. 

Popular Folding Reading Charts. 

In two parts. Price $5.00 each. These flfty-three charts are the outgrowth of prac- 
tical reading lessons, aX\ of which have been tried with classes of little children, first 
as blac.k-lM)ard lessons, and afterward as printed manuscripts. By tliis method all the 
lessons were adapted to the capacity of the children. The wonls have been carefully 
selected and graded from the child's own spoken vocabulary. 

PART I. 

The new words of the first ]>art are taught 
by the word and sentence method, the object- 
words being illustrated by engravings. 

All the lessons sparkle with i*eal childlike 
ex}>res8ioii8. The language is the language 
of childliood, and thus to the x)upil becomes 
doubly interesting while at the same time 
progres-sive. 

The Clock Face, with Movable Handn, is 
an important and attractive feature. The au- 
thors know from experience that very ha])py 
results can l>e had by its use. Teaching chil- 
dren to tell the time has always been exi>c<;te*l 
of the teacher, though seldom, if ever, has an 
opportunity been afforded him to do so. 

All the letters of the alphal)et are taught by 
a series of virriting lessons in the order of 
tiieir development, and are finally grouped to- 
gether in a script alphabet. 




PART II. 

takes up the development of the elementary 
sounds or tlie langu.'ige, from the words already 
leanicd in Part I., in such a way as to enable 
the child to see f'U* himself how wonls ai-e mado, 
and giving t])e k^y by which he can mal'O out 
for liiniRoIf new words. 

A series of language lessons is the feature 
of this ])art, by whicli « liildreu are gi*adually 
taught the use of wr>rds Uy comimsing brief 
sentences and oriirinal stones. 

The Color Chart is the most unique feature 
ever otlere<l to the jmblic, enabling the teacher 
to tejich the primary and secondary colors from 
natniv. 

Many review lessons are given in ortler that 
the children may leani to re»d by reading. 

No easel or framework of any kind is re- 
quired with the chart. The pnbli'-^'ers have 
secured the exclusive riirht to use Shepard's 
Patent Chart Binding, tlie use of which 
gi\e-< it a decided advantage over any other 
rea«ling chart yet made. It is in this respect 
unapproachable. 




A little g-irl. 

CDMie aM 




SI.tjT't-fMPil 



Here is a girl. 

Here is alittle girl- 

/C6/ yil^ /CI/ 

l^^en^l ]] 
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APPARATUS. 

Bock's Physiological Apparatus. 

A collection of twenty-seven anatomical models. 

Harrington's Fractional Blocks. 
Harrington's Geometrical Blocks. 

These patent blocks are hinged, so that each form can be distiected. 

Kendall's Lunar Telluric Globe. 

Moon, globe, and tellnrian combined. 

Steele's Chemical Apparatus. 
Steele's Geological Cabinet. 
Steele's Philosophical Apparatus. 
Wood's Botanical Apparatus. 



RECORDS. 

Cole's Self-Reporting Class Book. 

Foi saving the teacher's labor in averaging. At each opening are a full set of tables 
showing any scholar's standing at a glance, and entirely obviating the necessity of 
compulation. 

Tracy's School Record. {?S^i^^„.} 

For keeping a simple but exact record of attendance, deportment, and scholarship. 
The larger edition contains also a calendar, an extensive list of topics for compositions 
and colloquies, themes for short lectures, suggestions to young teachei'S, &c. 

Benet's Individual Records. 
Brooks's Teacher's Register. 

Presents at one view a record of attendance, recitations, and deportment for the 
whole term. 

Carter's Record and Roll-Book. 

This is the most complete and convenient record offered to the public. Besides the 
usual spaces for general scholai'ship,, deportnjent, attendance, Ac, for each name and 
day, there is a space in red lines eiiclosing six minor spaces in blue for recording 
recitations. 

National School Diary. 

A little book of blank forms for weekly report of the standing of each scholar, firom 
teacher to parent. A great convenience. 



REWARDS, 



National School Currency. 

A little box containing certificates in the form of money. The most entertaining and 
stimulating system of school rewards. The scholar is paid for his merits and fined for 
his flhort-coraings. Of course the most faithful are the most successful in business. 
In this wdy the use and value of money an<l the method of keeping acconnts are also 
taught. One box of currency will supply a school of fifty i)upils. 
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PENMANSHIP, PENS, &c. 

Beers's System of Progressive Penmanship. 
Per dozen 

This " round hand " system of Penmanship, in twelve nuuiliers, (;omnieuds itself by 
its simplicity and tlioroughness. The first four numbers are primary books. Nos. 5 to 
7, advanced boolcs for boys. Nos. 8 to 10, advanced boolcs far girls. Nos. 11 and 12, 
ornamental penmanship. These books are printed from steel plates (engraved by 
MoLees), and are unexcelled in mechanical execution. Lan;e quantities are annually 
sold. 

Beers's Slated Copy Slips. Per set 

All beginners should practise, for a few weeks, slate exercises, familiarizing tliem 
with the form of the letters, the motions of the hand and arm, &c. , &c. These co])y 
slips, 32 in number, supply all the copies found in a complete series of writing-books, 
at a trifling cost 

Payson, Dunton, & Scribner's Copy-Books. 
Per dozen - , . . . 

The National 'System of Penmanship, in three distinct series : (1) Common 
School Series, comprising the first six numbers ; (2) Business Series, Nos. 8, 11, and 
12 : (3) Ladies' Series, Nos. 7, 9, and 10. 

Fulton & Eastman's Chirographic Charts , . 

To embeUiih tlie school-room walls, and furnish class exercise in the elements of 
Penmanship. 

Payson's Copy-Book Cover. Per liundred . . 

Protects ever}' page except the une in use, and furnishes *' lines" with proper slope 
for the penman, under. Patented. 

National Steel Pens. Card with all kinds . . . 

Pronounced by competent judges the perfection of American-made pens, and am>e: 
rior to any foreign article. 



SCHOOL SERIES. 

School Pen, per gross $0.60 

Academic Pen do 63 

Fine Pointed Pen, per gross ... .70 

POPULAR SERIES. 

Capitol Pen, per gross $1 00 

do. do. per box of 2doz. . . .25 

Bullion Pen (imit. gold) per gross .75 

Ladies' Pen do. . . .63 



Index Pen, per gross 90.75 



BUSINESS SERIE& 

Albata Pen, per gross .... 
Bank Pen, do. .... 
Empire Pen do. .... 
Commercial Pen, per gross . . 
Express Pen, do. . . 

Falcon Pen, do. . . 

Ehistic Pen, do. . . 



$0.40 
.70 
.7© 
.60 
.75 
.70 
.75 



Stimpson's Scientific Steel Pen. Per gross . . $1.50 

One forward and two backward arches, ensuring great strength, well-balanced elas- 
ti(;:ty, evenness of point, and smoothness or execution. One gross in twelve contains a 
Scientific Gold Pen. 

Stimpson's Ink-Retaining Holder. Per dozen . $1.50 

A simple apparatus, wiiich does not get out of order, witliholds at a single dip a.s 
much ink as the pen would othcrwi.se realize frum a dozen trips to the inkstand, which 
it supplies with moderate and easy flow. 

Stimpson's Gold Pen, $3.00 ; with Ink Retainer . $4.60 
Stimpson's Penman's Card 25 

One dozen Steel Puns (assorted i>oinis) and Patent Ink-retaining Pen-holder. 
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TEACHERS' WORKING LIBRARY. 

Object Lessons. Welch. 

This is a complete exposition of tlie popular modern system of "object- teacbing," 
for teachere of primary classes. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. Page. 

This volume has. without doubt, been i-ead by two hundred thousand teachers, and 
its p«)pularity remains undiminished, large editions being exhausted yearly. It was 
the pioneer, as it is now the patriaixih, of professional works for teachers. 

The Graded School. Wells. 

Tlie proper way to organize graded schools is here illustrated. The author has availed 
himself of the best elements of the several systems prevalent in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and other cities. 

The Normal. Holbrook. 

Carries a working school on its visit to teachers, showing the most approved methods 
of teaching all the r^ommon branches, including the technicalities, explanations, demon- 
strations, and definitions introductory and peculiar to each branch. 

School Management. Holbrook. 

Treating of the teacher's qualifications ; how to overcome difficulties in self and 
others ; oi'ganization ; discipline ; methods of inciting diligence and order ; strategy 
in management : object-teaching. 

The Teachers' Institute. Fowle. 

This is a volume of suggestions inspired by the author's experience at institutes, in 
the instruction of young teachers. A thousand i)oints of interest to this class are most 
satisfactorily dealt with. 

Schools and Schoolmasters. Dickens. 

Appropriate selections from the writings of the great novelist. 

The Metric System. Davies. 

Considered with reference to its general introduction, and embracing the views of 
John Quincy Adams and Sir John Herstjhel. 

The Student ; The Educator. Phelps. 2 vols. 
The Discipline of Life. Phelps. 

The authoress of these works is one of the most distinguished writers on education, 
and they cannot fail to prove a valuable addition to the School and Teachei's' Libraries, 
being in a high degree both interesting and instructive. 

Law of Public Schools. Burke. 

By Pinley Burke, Counsellor-at-Law. A new volume in " Barnes's Teachers' Library 
Series." 12mo, cloth. 

Ijaw of Public Schools.* by Pinley Burke, 
Es<i., of Council Bluffs. In my opinion, 
the work will be of great value to school 
teachers and school officers, and to law- 
yers. The subjects treated of are thought- 
fully considered and thoroughly examined, 
and correctly and systematically arranged. 
The style is perspicuous. The legal doc- 
trines of the work, tw far as I have beej) 



4< ' 



Mr. Burke has given us the latest 
expositions of the law on this highly im- 
|>ortant subject I shall cordially com- 
mend his treatise." — Theodore Dwight, 
LL.D. 

From the Hon. Joseph M. Beck, Judge of 
Supreme Court, lotca. 
" I have examined with considerable 
lare the manuscript of * A Treatise on the 
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able to consider them, are sound. I have, 
examined quite a number of the authori- 
ties cited ; they sustain the rules an- 
nounced in the text. Mr. Burke is an able 
and industrious member of the bar of the 
Supreme Court of thi& State, and has a 
high standing in the profeaiion of the 
law." 

" I fully concur in the opinion of Judge 
Beck, above expressed." — Johk F. Dil- 
lon. Ngw York, May, 1880. 

Sioux City, Iowa, May, 1880. 
I have examined the manuscript of 
Finley Burke, Esq. , and find a full citation 
of all the cases and decisions pertaining to 
the school law, occunnng in the courts of 
the United States. This volume contains 



valuable and im]X)rtant information con- 
cerning school law, which has never befora 
been accessible to either teacher or school 
officer. A. Armstrong, 

Supt, Schools, Sioux City, lotca. 

Db8 Moines, May 15, 1880. 
The examination of ** A Treatise on the 
Law of Public Schools," prepared by Fin- 
ley Burke, Esq., of Council Bluffs, has 
given me much pleasure. So far as J 
know, tliere is no work of similar charac- 
ter now in existence. I think such a work 
will be exceedingly useful to lawyers, 
school officers, and teachers, and I hope 
that it may find its way into their hands. 

G. W. VON COELLH, 

Sttpi. Public hut. for Iowa. 



Teachers' Handbook. Phelps. 

By William F. Phelps, Principal of Minnesota State Normal School. Embracing the 
objects, history, organization, and management of teachers' institutes, followed by 
methods of teaching, in detail, for all the fundamental branches. Every young teacher, 
every x>ractical teacher, every experienced teacher even, needs this book. 

This is the key-note of the present excel- 
lent volume. In view of tlie supreme 
importance of the teacher's calling, Mr. 
Phelps has presented an elaborate system 
of instruction in the elements of learning, 
with a complete detail of methods and 
proces.ses, illustrated with an abundance 
of ])ractical examples and enforced by 
judicious councils." 



From the New York Tribune. 

"The discipline of the school should 
prepare tlie child for the discipline of life. 
The country schoolmaster, accordingly, 
holds a position of vital interest to the 
destiny of the republic, and should neg- 
lect no means for the wise and efficient 
discharge of his significant functions. 



Topical Course of Study. Stone. 

Tliis volume is a compilation from the courses of study of our most successful public 
schools, and the best thought of leading educators. The pupil is enabled to m<ike full 
use of any and all text-books bearing on the given toiiics, and is incited to use all other 
Information within his reach. 

American Education. Mansfield. 

A treatise on the principles and elements of education, as i>ractised in this coantry, 
with ideas towards distinctive republican and Christian education. 

American Institutions. De Tocqueville. 

A valuable index to the genius of our Government. 

Universal Education. Mayhev^. 

The subject is approached with the clear, keen perception of one who has observed 
its necessity, and realized its feasibility and expediency alike. The redeeming and 
elevating power of improved common schools constitutes the inspiration of the volume. 

Oral Training Lessons. Barnard. 

The object of this very useful work ia to furnish material for instructors to impart 
orally to their classes, in branches not usually taught in common schools, embracing a*' 
departments of natural science and much general knowledge. 

Lectures on Natural History. Chadbourne. 

Affording many thrmes for oral instruction in this interesting science, especially in 
schools where it is not pursued as a class exercise. 
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Outlines of Mathematical Science. Davies. 

A manaal suggesting the best methods of presenting matheniutical instruction on the 
part of the teaclier, with that comprehensive view of the whole which is necessary to 
the intelligent treatment of a part, in science. 

Nature and Utility of Mathematics. Davies. 

An elaborate and lucid exposition of the principles which lie at the foundation of 
pure mathematics, with a highly ingenious application of their results to the develop- 
ment of the essential idea of the different branches of the science. 

Mathematical Dictionary. Davies and Peck. 

This cyclopaedia of math(;matical science defines, with completeness, precision, and 
accuracy, every technical term; thus constituting a popular treatise on each branch, 
and a general view of the whole subject. 

The Popular Educator. Barnes. 

In seven volumes, containing mteresting and profitable educational miscellany. 

Liberal Education of Women. Orton. 

Treats of " the demand and the method ; " being a compilation of the best and most 
advanced thought on this subject, by the leading writers and educators in England and 
America. Edited by a professor in Vassar College. 

Education Abroad. Northrop. 

A thorough discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of sending American 
children to Europe to be educated ; also, papers on legal prevention of illiteracy, study, 
and health, labor as an educator, and other kindred subjects. 

The Teacher and the Parent. Northend. 

A treatise upon common-school education, designed to lead teachers to view their 
calling in its true light, and to stimulate them to fidelity. 

The Teachers' Assistant. Northend. 

A natural continuation of the author's previous work, more directly calculated for 
daily use in the administration of scliool discipline and instruction. 

School Government. Jewell. 

Full of advanced ideas on the subject which its title indicates. The criticisms upon 
current theories of punishment and schemes of administration have excited general 
attention and comment. # 

Grammatical Diagrams. Jewell. 

Tlie diagram system of teaching grammar exphiued, defended, and improved. The 
curious in literature, the searcher for truth, those interested in new inventions, as well 
as the disciples of Professor Clark, who would see their favorite theory fairly treated, 
all want this book. There are many who would like to be made familiar with this 
system before risking its use in a class. The opportunity is here afforded. 

The Complete Examiner. Stone. 

Consists of a series of questions on every English branch of school and academic 
instruction, with reference to a given page or article of leading text-books where the 
answer may be found in full. Prepared to aid teachers in securing certificates, pupils 
in preparing for promotion, and teachers in selecting review questions. 

How Not to Teach. Griffin. 

This book nmets a want universally felt among young teachers who have their expe- 
rience in teaching to learn. It undertakes to point out the many niitural mistakes into 
which teachers, unconsciously or otherwise, fall, and warns tlic reader against dun^'iTs 
that beset the path of every conscientious teacher. It tells the reader, also, the proper 
and aocei)table way to tench, illustrating the author's ideas by some pfactice-lussons 
in arithmetic (after (Jrube). 
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School Amusements. Root. 

To assist teachers iii iiuiking tlie school interesting, with hints upon the maiuij^e- 
ntent of the school-room, liules for niilitary ami gyuaiastic exercises are included. 
Illustnited by diagrams. 

Institute Lectures. Bates. 

These lectures, originally delivered before institutes, are based upon various topic>s in 
tlie de{)artmeuts of muutal uml moral culture. The volume is calculated to prei»ure 
the will, awaken the inquir>', and stimulate the thought of tlie zealous teacher. 

Method of Teachers' Institutes. Bates. 

Sets forth the be.st method of conducting institutes, with a detailed account of the 
object, organization, plan of instruction, and true theory of education oji which sucii 
instruction should be based. 

History and Progress of Education. 

The systems of education prevailing in all nations and ages, the gradual advance to 
the present time, and the bearing of the past upon tlie present, in this regaixl, ai-c 
worthy of tlie careful investigation of all concerned in education. 

Higher Education. Atlas Series. 

A collection of valuable essays. Contents. Intfirnational Communication by Lan- 
guage, by Philip Gilliert Hamerton ; Reform in Higher Education ; Upper Schools, by 
President James McCosh ; Study of Greek and Latin Classics, by Prof. Charles 
Elliott ; The Univereity System in Italy, by Prof. Angelo de Gubematis, of (.he 
University of Florence ; Universal £ducation, by Itay Palmer ; Industrial Art Educa- 
tion, by Eaton S. Drone. 



LIBRARY OF LITERATURE. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. (Boyd's Illustrated Edition.) 
Young's Night Thoughts. do. 

Cowper's Task, Table Talk, &c. do. 
Thomson's Seasons. do. 

Pollok's Course of Time. do. 

Tlicse w(>rl<s, models of the best and purest literature, are bcautifldly illustrated, and 
notes exi)laiu all doubtful meanings. 

Lord Bacon's lEssays. (Boyd's Edition.) 

Anotlier grand English cUissie, affording t'.uj lii^'la'st rxumple of purity in language 
and style. 

The Iliad of Homer. (Translatod by Pope.) 

Tliose who are unable to rctwl this greatest of .■uicipiit. writers in the original should 
not fail to avail themselves of this standard metrical version. 

Pope's Essay on Man. 

This is a model of jmre classical English, which should be read, also, by eviry teacher 
and scholar for the sound thought it contains. 

Improvement of the Mind. Isaac Watts. 

No mental ))hilo8ophy was «»ver written whioli is so comjirehensivc and practically 
useful to the unlearned as well as learned reader iis this well-known book of Watts. 

Milton's Political "Works. Cleveland. 

Tills is the very best edition of the groat poet. It includes a life of the Rnthf»r, 
notes, dis.sertations on each poem, a faultless text, and is Uie md»j edition of Milluu 
with a cumi»lcte verbal index. 
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Compendium of English Literature. Cleveland. 
English Literature of XlXth Century. Cleveland. 
Compendium of American Literature. Cleveland. 

Nearly one hunilred and lirtythoumiud vnlrni -- • ~ 

KWnaive Hbmry. From cuiiiiii«iitliiliutiii vC Uiu very lii(-heat an 



B idea ot tlia eutkusios 



sulwlarshlp, taniillsr 



un, uumaTiedlniliutry, tnctaiaiuirBdliy jmcUin, ui iiiUmt 
UWi Boil rupnl tar tnitii, purlly, ]>]iilaiiilLn>pji anil rvljginii 
ihP' " AJrulgiDnit dsai oiid luitiiiitlBl, a taale at ouw ilall- 
I bUignipbha an Jurt and illaurluitnatliitf." " An ndniinlilii 



are uullud ill Hr. Clevelui_ 

eite awl aevore," " TliB bUignipbl 
bini'a-eya viaw." "Auqiuliita the nwiur niui lub v 
qaalityot cuuh wrilcr," "aucciiiet. rarefuUy written. 
indgtiul,~&v., <»'. 



" Hiatory of the City ol 
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LIBRARY OF HISTORY. 
Ancient and Mediaeval Republics. Mann. 

A review of their institutions, and of the causes of their decline and fall. Bv 
Tlenry Mann. 8vo. 584 pages, cloth. * 

Outlines of General History. Oilman. 

The number of facts which the author has compressed into these outline sketches is 
really suri)rising ; the chapters on the Middle Ages and feudalism alf'cml striking ex- 
amples of his power of succinct but comprehensive statement. In his choice of 
representative periods and events in the histories of nations he shows very sound judg- 
ment, and his characterization of conspicuous historical figures is accurate and 
impartial. 

Great Events of History. Collier. 

This celebrated work, edited for American readers by J:*rof. O. R Willis, gives, in a 
series of pictures, a pleasantly readable and easily remembered view of tlie Christian 
era. Each chapter is heade<l by its central point of interest to afford association for the 
mind. Delineations of life and manners at different periods are interwoven. A geo- 
5raphical appendix of great value is added. 

History of England. Lancaster. 

An arrangement of the essential facts of English history in the briefest manner 
consistent with clearness. With a fine map. 

A Critical History of the Civil War. Mahan. 

By Asa Mahan, LL.D., author of "Intellectual Philosophy,*' "Elements of Logic," 
&c. First president of Oberlin College, Ohio. With au introductory letter by Lieut- 
Gen. M. W. Stfiith of the British army. 8vo. 450 pages. Cloth. 

The plan of this work is to present, not the causes and details of facts which led to 
the war, but the conduct and management of the war on the part of those concerned- 
It is a matter of present and future impoiiance to Americans to know not onlj' how tho 
war was conducted, but also how it might have been more successfully carried on. 
The author has made the science of war a subject of careful and protracted study, and 
his views are pronounced and scientific. He takes strong ground, writes with vigor, 
and the interest of the reader is fully sustained from the beginning to the close of the 
book. His conclusions have already passed into history, and this work will be regarded 
as one of the most important contributions to the literature of the subject 

Europe under Napoleon First. Alison. 

A history of Europe from 1789 to 1815. By Archibald Alison. Abridged by Edward 
S. Gould. 1 vol. 8vo, with appendix, questions, and maps. 550 pages. 

* ' One of the best abridgments I ever 
saw. The material fact« are all retained, 
and Mr. Gould has displayed great indxis- 
try and skill in preserving the substance 
of so threat a history. " — Chancellor 
James Kent. 

History of Rome. Ricord. 

An entertaining narrative for the young. Illustrated. Embracing successively, The 
Kings, The Republic, The Empire. 

History of the Ancient Hebrews. Mills. 

The record of " God's peo])le " from the call of Abraham to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; gathered from sources sacred and profane. 

The Mexican W^ar. Mansfield. 

A history of its origin, and a defciiled account of its victories ; with official despatches, 
the treaty of peace, and valuable tables. Illustrated. 
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" It seems to me an excellent abridg- 
ment. . . . Written in clear and cliaste 
style, presenting the narrative in exact 
form for the general reader. . . . "— Judok 
Joseph Story. 
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Early History of Michigan. Sheldon. 

A work of value and deep interest to the people of the West. Compiled und^r the 
supervision of Hon. Lewis Cass. Portraits. 

History of Texas. Baker. 

A pithy and interesting resume. Copiously illustrated. The State constitution and 
extracts from the speeches and wiitings of eminent Texans are appended. 

Magazine of American History. 

8 volumes. Illustrated. A collection of valuable data relating to American 
History. 

Points of History. 

For schools and colleges. By John Lord, LL.D., author of "Old Roman World." 
" Modem History," 8lc. 

Barnes's Popular History of the United States. 1 voL 

This superbly illustrateil work is by the author of " Barnes's Brief Histories " (for 
schools). The leading ide.-i is to make American \ivsU>Ty 'poimkir for the ma.«<sea, .aiid 
e8i>eciaily with the young. The style is therefore life-like and vivid, ciin-ying the 
reader along by the sweep of the story as in a novel, so that when he begins an account 
of an important event he cannot very well lay down the book until hu finishes. It is 
complete from the earliest times to date. 

" Barnes's Popular History of the United States " was undertaken at the close of tho 
first hundred years of American Independence. The author proposed to give to the 
whole people of the United States and the world a thoroughly impartial history of 
America, from the mound-builders to the present time. As such it was necessary to 
steer free from whatever in recent history would arouse sectional animosity or party 
bitterness. He determined to meet all questions of burning moment in the judicial 
rather than controversial spirit, and while giving to every event its due imi)ortancc, he 
would seek to avoid controversy by the gentle word * ' that tiirneth away wrath. " The 
work is now finished down to President Arthur's administration. In it the truth of 
American history is impartially given in true Iiistoric form, without fear or favor. It is 
a work that all sections of the country can read and enjoy. Although the author is a 
Northern man and soldier, his work is popular and widely used as a text-book East, 
West, North, and Souih. An Alabama teacher lately wrote as follows : ** We are using 
your history and like it, though U does nH favor us rebels." And so it is liked throughout 
the country, becaufie it does n't favor any side at the expense of truth and justice. 
Instead of being spread out in many volumes, more or less didactic, statistical, or dry, 
the book la complete in one royal 8vo volume of 860 pages, with 14 full-jiage steel 
engravings and 320 text illustrations on wood, engraved by eminent artists. It is fully 
up to the times and includes an account of President Qarfield's brief administration 
and tragic death. 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb's History of New York City. 
2 vols., cloth. 

Tliis is a comyilete survey of the history of New York from early settlement to the 
present time. It opens with a brief outline of the condition of the Old Worhl prior to 
the settlement of the New, and proceeds to give a careful analysis of the two grejit 
Dutch Commercial Corporations to which New York owes its origin. It sketches the 
rise and growth of the little colony on Manhattan Island ; describes the Indian wars 
with which it was afflicted ; gives color and life to its Dutch nilers ; paints its subju- 
gation by the English, its after vicissitudes, tlic Revolution of 1689 ; in short, it leads, 
tlje reader through one continuous chain of events down to the American Revolution. 
Then, gathering up the threads, the author gives an artistic and comprehensive account 
of the progress of the city, in extent, education, culture, literature, art, and i)olitical 
and commercial importance during the last century. Prominent persons are introduced 
in all the different periods, with choice bits of family history, and glimpses of social 
lUb. The work contiiius maps of the city in the dilferent decades, and several rare 
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[K)rtniit8 from orij^'iiial paintings, which have never before been engraved. The illus- 
tratioa<i, about 320 in number, are all of an intei-esting and highly artistic character. 



"Widely welcomed both for its abnn- 
dant stores of infonnation and the attrac- 
tions of the narrative." — New York 
TribuTU. 



*' There is warmth and color and life in 
every passage." — New York Sun. 

"The work has been done fiiithftilly 
and picturesquely. " — The Nation. 



Carrington's Battles of the Revolution. 

A careful description and analysis of every engagement of the War for Independence, 
with topograx)hical chails prepared from ])ersonal surveys by the author, a veteran 
officer of the United States amiy, and Professor of Military Science in Wabash College. 

Baker's Texas Scrap-Book. 

Comprising the history, biography, literature, and miscellany of Texas and its i)eople. 
A valuable collection of material, anecdotical and stati.stical, which is not to be found 
in any other form. The worlc is handsomely illustrated. 



DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPAEDIAS. 
Home Cyclopaedia of Literature and Fine Arts. 

Index to terms employed in belles-lettres, philosophy, theology, law, mythology, 
painting, music, sculpture, architecture, and all kuidred arts. J3y Geo. Ripley and 
Chas. A. Dana. 

The Rhyming Dictionary, Walker. 

A serviceable manual to composers, being a com]ilete index of allowable rhymes. 

Dictionary of Synonymes ; or, The Topical Lexicon. 
Williams. 

Terms of the Englisli langua^re cJaesified by subjects and arranged according to tlieir 
affinities of meaning, with etymologies, definitions, and illustrations. A very euter- 
t<:iining and instructive work. 

Ha>vaiian Dictionary. 

Mathematical Dictionary. Davies and Peck. 

A thorough compendium of the science, with illustrations and definitions. 

K^vong's Dictionary. 

A dictionary of English phrases. With illustrative sentences. With collections of 
English and Chinese proverbs, translations of Latin and French phrases, historical 
sketch of the Chinese Euipire, a chronological list of the Chinese dynasties, brief 
biographical skeU^hes of Confucius and of Jesus, and complete index. By Kwong Ki 
Chiu, late member of the Chinese Educational Mission in the United States, and for- 
merly principal teacher of English in the Government School at Shanghai, China. duO 
j)ageH, 8vo, cloth. 

Frovi Uie Hartford Courant. From the New York Naiion. 

" It will amaze the sand-lot gentry to he 
informed that this remarkable work will 
sup])lement our English dictionaries even 
for native Americans." 



•• The volume shows great industry and 
a])prehension of our language, and is one 



of the most curious and 
linguistic works." 



interesting 



of 



BARNES'S LIBRARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of President Garfield, 

Prom Birth to Prcsidcrujy, by Msyor J. M. Bundy, editor New York " Evening Mail' 
Express." From Mentor to Elbcron, by Col. A. F. Rockwell. Oration and Eulogy, by 
Uon. James G. Blaine. 
This life of our martyred President, by Miyor Bundy, Mr. Blaine, and Colonel Bock well. 
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who was witli the I'lesideiit Inifore and after the assassination, is the most coireet and 
authentic. Mcijor IJuudy visited General (Jarliehl at Mentor, by invitation, and received 
all the facts relating to his life to the day of his nomination, frotn the General's lips. 
This liistory of his life was completed by Colonel A. h\ Uockwell and Hon. James G. 
Blaine. 

The Autobiography of Rev. Chas. G. Finney, 

Tlie revivalist preacher and tlrst president of Oberlin College. With steel portrait 
Edited by Pres. J. H. Fairchild, of Oberlin. Dr. Finney was the grejitest and most 
successfnl evangelist of modern times. His labors extended not only thrf)ughont a 
large territory in the United States, but in Great Britain and Ireland, and he produced 
a most i)owcrrul impression. This memoir describes the scenes he passed through in 
the most vivid language, and covers the entire period of his life, from the time of his 
t;on version to the close of his career. 

Memoirs of P. P. Bliss. 

With steel portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss and two children. By Major D. W. Whittle. 
With a complete collection of Mr. Bliss's tunes and hymns, many of which are hewj 
]»ublished for the first time. Containing also contributions by Mi*. Moody, Mr. Sankey, 
J)r. Goodwin, and others. 

The Life and Speeches of Henry Clay. 

New edition. Complete in one volume. Compile<l and edited by Daniel Mallory. 
1,325 pages, 8vo, cloth, steel plates, portraits, and other illustrations. 

Tills is the best life of Henry Clay. It contains a full sketch of his life and all li's 
speeches, — his most imi)ortant speeches in full and his less importQut ones in part. It 
also contains an epit<^me of the Compromise Measures, the ol)ituary Addresses and 
Eulogies by Senators Underwood, Cass, Hunter, Hall, Clemens, Coojier, Jones, of lowsi, 
and Brooke ; and RepresentJitives Breckenridge, Ewiug, Caskie, Chandler, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Bayley, Venable, Haven, Brooks, of New York, Faulkner, of Virginia, Parker, 
Gentry, Bowie, and Walsh. Also the funeral sermon, by the Rev. C. M. Butler, Cliap> 
lain of the Senate, and various important correspondence not elsewhere i)ublished. 

Henry Clay's Last Years. Colton. 
Garibaldi's Autobiography. 

From his birth to his rotirement at Caprera ; including the most eventful |»crto<l of 
his life. Trjinslated from manuscript by Theodore Dwight, author of '.* A Tour in 
Italy," and " The Roman Republic." Embellished with portrait engraved on steel. 

The Life and Services of Lieut.-Gen. Winfield Scott, 

Including his brilliant achievements in the War of 1812 and in the Mexican War. and 
the part i)layed by him at the opening of the Civil War of 1862. By Edward D. Mana- 
tield, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 550 pages. 

Lives of the Signers. Dwight. 

The memory of the noble men who declared our country free, at the peril of their own 
" lives, fortunes, and sacred honor," shotdd bo embalmed in every Americau'js heai*t. 

Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Cunningham. 

A candid, truthful, and appreciative memoir of th<i great painter, with a compilation 
of his discourses. The volume is a text-book for artists, as well as those who would 
acquire the rudiments of art. With a portrait. 

Biography of Ezra Cornell^ 

Founder of Cornell University. A lllial tribute. By his aon, Hon. A. B, ConicU, 
late Governor of the State of New York. 



FrovL the Nation. * 

" Mr. A. B. Cornell, as the biographer 
of his father, has had opportunities su(di 
as are given to few sons who undertake 
similar tasks. The material of a singu- 
larly noble, useful life was before him, 



and there was nothing to be apologized 
tor or glossed over." 

Fmm tlie New York T lines. 

** Ezni Cornell, the man, was a person 
more to l>e esteemed and remembered than 
Ezra Cornell, the milliimairc." 
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Prison Life. 

Interesting Biographies of celebrated prisoners and martyrs, designed especially for 
the instruction and cultivation of youth. 

Men of Mark. 

Bryant, Longfellow, Poe, Charles Tennyson Turner, Macanlay, Freeman, Curttus, 
George Ticknor, Sumner, John Stuart Mill. By Edwin P. Whipple, Edward A. Free- 
man, and others. 275 pages, 8vo, {taper covers. 

The Hero of Cowpens. 

This book presents a complete history of the lives of heroic Daniel Moipin and of 
Benedict Arnold. These Revolutionary characters mv viewed in varied lights, and the 
author has produced a must captivating historical sket^^h, as interesting as a romance. 

Autobiography of Havilah Mowry, Jr. 

A City missionary. 



BARNES'S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
Silliman's Gallop among American Scenery; 

Or, Sketches of American Scenes and Military Adventure. By Augustus B. SillimaiL 
838 pages, 8vo, illustrated. 

It is a most agreeable volume, and we commend it to the lovers of the " sparkling " 
3tyle of literature. It cairies the reader through and past many of the spots, NoHh 
4ind South, made memorable by events of the Revolution and the War of 1812. 

Texas : the Coming Empire. McDaniel and Taylor. 

Narrative of a two-thousand-mile trip on horseback through the Lone Star State ; 
with lively descriptions of peoi)le, scenery, and resources. 

Life in the Sandwich Islands. Cheever. 

The "heart of the Pacific, as it was and is," shows most vividly the contrast between 
the depth of degiudation and barbarism and the light and liberty of civiliasation, so 
rapidly realized in tliese islands under the humanizing influence of the Christian 
religion. Illustrated. 

The Republic of Liberia. Stockwell. 

This volume treats of the geography, climate, soil, and }>roductions of this interesting 
counti"y on the cojist of Africa, with a lnsU>ry of its early settlement. Our colori'd 
citizens especially, from whom the founders of the new State went forth, should rwid 
Mr. Stockwell's account of it. It is so arranged as to be available for a school reader, 
and in colored schn )ls is peculinrly appropriate as an instrument of education for the 
young. Liberia is likely to bear an important pjirt in the future of their race. 

Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon. 

"With 20 illustrations and a complet* index.* By Austen H. Layard, M. P. Abridged 
edition. 550 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

Monasteries of the East. 

Embracing descriptions from iwrsonal observation of Egypt in 1833 ; the Natron 
Lakes, the Convent of the Pulley, the Ruin«'l Monastery at Tiielies, the White Monas- 
tery, the Island of Philoe, &c., Jerusalem, the Monastery of St. Sablta, and the Mouas* 
teries of Metesra, Saint Athos. By Bob^ Gurzou, Jr. . 400 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

A Run through Europe. 

By Hon. Enistus C. Benedict, late Chancellor of the University of New York. A elx 
months* tour through the galleries and capitals of Europe, by a most intelligent observer, 
in the year 1807. Tiino, cloth. 
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Eighteen Months on a Greenland Whaler. 

By Joseph P. Faulkner, an "ex-assistant whale-catcher in an American schooner," and 
author of otiier recollections of the sea. 818 pages, 16mo, cloth. 

The Polar Regions ; 

Or, The First Search After Sir John Franklin's Expedition. By Lieut Sherard Osbom, 
commanding H. M. S. Pioneer (the first steam vessel that ever penetrated the Northern 
sea). 212 pages, 12rao, cloth. 

St. Petersburg. Jermann. 

Americans are less familiar with the history and social customs of the Russian peo- 
ple than those of any other modem civilized nation. Opportunities such as this book 
afFonls are not, therefore, to Ikj neglected. 

Thirteen Months in the Confederate Army. 

The author, a Northern man conscripted into the Confederate service, and rising from 
the ranks by soldierly conduct to jwsitions of responsibility, had remarkable opi»or- 
tuuities for the acquisition of facts respeciting the conduct of the Southern <innies, and 
the policy and deeds of their leaders. He participated in many engagements, and his 
book is one of the most exciting narratives of adventure ever published. Mr. Steven- 
son takes no ground as a imrtisan, but views the whole subject as with the eye of a 
neutral, only interested in subserving the ends of history by the contribution of 
imiiartial facts. lUnstiuted. 

The Isthmus of Tehauntepec. Anderson. 

8vo, cloth. A history of the Isthmus- from earliest times to the pre.seut, vi'.h an 
accourit of jsailroad enterprises and valuable maps and charts. 



BARNES'S RELIGIOUS LIBRARY. 
Ray Palmer's Poetical Works. 

An exquisite edition of the complete hymns and other poeticai writings of the 
most eminent of American sacred jtoets, author of " My Faith Looks up to Thee.'* 

Formation of Religious Opinions. Palmer. 

Hints for the benefit of young i)€ojile who have found themselves disturbed by inward 
questionings or doubts concerning the Christian faith. 

Nine Lectures on Preaching, Dale. 

By Rev. R W. Dale, of England. Delivered at- Yale College. Contents : Perils of Young 
Preachers ; The Intellect in Relation to Preaching : Reading ; Preparation of Serniona ; 
Extemporaneous Preaching ; Evangelistic Preaching ; Pastoral Preaching ; Conduct 
of Public Worship. 

Dale on the Atonement. 

The theory and fact of Christ's atonement profoundly considered. 

The Service of Song. Stacy. 

A treatise on singing, in public and private devotion. Its hiitory, office, and impor- 
tance considered. 

" Remember Me.** Palmer. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion. 

Bible Lands Illustrated. 

A pictorial hand-book of the antiquities and modem life of all the sacred countries. 
By Henry C. Fish, D.D. With six Imndred engravings and maps, one thousand eluci- 
dated Scripture texts, and two thousand indexed subjects. 8vo, cloth, 900 pages. 
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Lyman Abbott's Commentary on the Gospels. 



This is altogether, nnd all 
polnld conaidonMl, the best 
iwmniijntary for Christinn 
worker-H. It is hnndy, pmn- 
tical. ilnely illustratml anil 
printed, clear, corieiw. rlaln. 
spiritua], and auhnlarJy. It 
li cordially ard eameatly 
Indnraeil hy tho most emi- 
nent divines and laymen nt 
■11 denonilnationa, and albo 
by the vhole religioua press. 

"Etllcott and Alvord an 



KiiSTi^yji tint WA1.L. [Fiom Abbott's Cuiniuctitory.] 

Lady Willoughby. 

Tlie diary of a wile and mother. An hiKterinnl romance ol the aeveateenlh century. 
At once bonutitui and paOietic, entertaiuiin- and iuatructive. 

Favorite Hymns Restored. Gage. 

Poets' Gift of Consolation. 

Sixty Years in the Harvest Field- Mowry. 

knn»ii Mr. Mowry well. This viduine la iiest Craile in the wurld, — the trade or 
ttonkdii, trathfiilmtritivoofaluiMjliru- I making Clmstiana." 
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Froude*s Theological Unrest. (Atlas Series.) 
The History of the English Bible, 

Extending from the earliest Saxon translations to the present Anglo-American Revision. 
With special reference to the Protestant religion and the Englisli language. By Black- 
ford Condit. With steel portrait of Wyclitte. 400 pages. 12mo, cloth. 

This is a consecutive history of all the English vei'sions of the Scriptures and tlieir 
translators, including also the history of Protestantism in England and the growth and 
changes of the English language 



BARNES'S YOUTH'S LIBRARY. 

Earnest Words on True Success in Life. 

Addressed to young men and women. By Ray Palmer. 290 pages, 12mo, cloin. 

Ida Norman. 

Two vols, in one. A novel. With illustrations. By Mrs. Lincoln Phelps. 432 pages, 
12mo, cloth. 

The Educator ; or, Hours with my Pupils. 

A series of practical hints to young ladies on questions of beliavior and education. 
By Mi-8. Lincoln Phelps. 364 pages, 12nio, cloth. 

The Student ; or, the Fireside Friend. 

A series of lectures to young ladies, in which the author gives a courao of practical 
instruction for home study, includiug physical, intellectiuil, social, domestic, and relig- 
ious training. Intended to awaken in tlie minds of the young an idea of the impor- 
tance and value of education, and to provide the means of self-instruction. Witli an 
index. 380 pages, l2nio, cloth. 

Monasteries of the East. 

Embracing visits to monasteries in the Levant By the Hon. Robert Curzon, Jr. 
416 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

Life in the Sandwich Islands. 

By Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 356 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

Lives of the Signers. 

Carefully prepared sketclies of the lives and careers of the signers of the document 
declaring the independence of the States of America. By N. Dwight 374 pages, 12mo, 
cloth. 

Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon. 

With travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert Being the result of tlie second 
expedition undertalten for the trustees of the British Museujn. An abridgment By 
Austen H. Layard, M.P. 550 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

The History of the Jews. 

From tlie flood to their dispersement. From sources sacred and profane. A most 
excellent work in connection with the study of the Scriptures. Giving a connectc<l 
account of the history and acts of this chosen i>eople. By Abmham Mills, with colored 
charts, maps, and illustrations. 444 jiages, 12mo. 

Johnny Morrow, the Newsboy. 

An autobiography written by the hero when sixteen years of age. 16mo, cloth. A 
plain story of one who represents a class. The writer, although a newsboy and pedler 
of trinkets, is well remembered in New Haven, Coul ., and possesses a power and 
maturity of exprtissiou quite remarkable. 
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Stories of Prison Life. 

Cloth, 16mo. Biographies of noted political prisoners, as Picciola, the heroine ot 
Siberia ; Silvio Fellico, and Baron Trcnck. 

The Son of a Genius. 

A tale. By Mrs. Hoflaud. Cloth, l6mo. 

St. Chrysostom ; or, the Mouth of Gold. 

By Rev. Edwin Johnson. CloUi, IGino. An original dramatic poem, in six canto& 
With explanatory notes. 



VALUABLE SPECIAL BOOKS. 

Opium Habit and Drunkenness. 

The extent, terrible effects, and radical cure. Bead Dr. Hubbard's " Opiumania and 
Dipsomania. " 

'*To many victims and their friends, this book will come like a prophet of God.*' 
— Christian Union. 

Grecian and Roman Mythology. Dwight. 

The presentation f - systematic form of the fables of antiquity affords most enter- 
taining reading, and : . viduable to all as an index to the mythological allusions so 
frequent in literature, as well as to students of the classics who would peruse intelli- 
gently the classical authors. Illustrated. 

General View of the Fine Arts. Huntington. 

The (treparation of this work was suggested by the interested inquiries of a group of 
young people concerning the productions and styles of the great masters of art, whose 
names only were familiar. This statement is suftieieut index of its character. 

The Poets of Connecticut. Everest. 

With the biographical sketches, this volume forms a complete history of the j^oetical 
literature of the State. 



BARNES'S CHOICE STANDARD ENGLISH LIBRARY. 
Fifty-Nine Essays. 

By Lord Bacon. With notes, critical and biographical, by Hallam, Macanlay, and 
others. Edited by James R. Boyd. 426 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

Paradise Lost. 

By John Milton. With five ftill-page engravings, explanatory and critical notes, 
index, &c., &c. Edited by James R. Bt)yd. 560 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

The Task, Table Talk, and other Poems. 

By William Cowper. With notes, critical and explanatory, complete index, and Ave 
full-page engravings. Edited by James R Boyd. 436 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

Night Thoughts. 

By Edward Young. With sketch of life and works of the author, and explanatory 
notes. By James R. Boyd. With steel-plate illustrations. 616 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

The Course of Time. 

By Robert Tollok. With two steel-plate engravings : portrait at age 0^28, and early 
home ; critical observations of various authors, with notes by Dr. Boyd. 
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The Seasons. 

By James Thomson. With four steel-plate illustrations, opinions of distinguished 
critics on the genius and character of the work, explanatory notes by the editor, and a 
complete index. Edited by James R. Boyd. 3^6 pages, 12mo, clotli. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 

With a life of the author, preliminary dissertation on each poem, notes, critical and 
explanatory, an index to the subjects of Paradise Lost, and an extra index to all the 
poems. Complete in one volume. By .Charles Dexter Cleveland. 690 pages, 12mo, 
half roan. 

Elements of Criticism. 

By Henry Home, of Karnes, one of the Lords Commissioners of Judiciary in Scot- 
land. Edited, with explauatxny notes, by James R Boyd. 486 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

The Plays of Philip Massinger. 

Witli an introduction and notes, critical and explanatory. By William Gifford. Com- 
plete in one volume. 540 pages, large 8vo, cloth. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

By James BoswelL Witli copious notes and biographical illustrations. By Ed. 
Malone. Complete in one voluma 600 pages, 8vo, cloth. 

An Essay on Man. 

By Alexander Poi>e. Witl> notes. Edited by a teacher. 44 pages, 12mo. 

The Iliad of Homer. 

Translated in verse. By Alexander Pope. 568 pages, 32mo, roan. 

Improvement of the Mind. 

By Isaac Watts, D.D. With Denmau's Questions. 304 pages, 12mo, half bound. 



BARNES'S LIBRARY OF POLITICS. 
The Young Citizen's Catechism. 

192 pages, 16mo, cloth. A most comprehensive little work for beginners ; explaining 
the duties of district, town, city, county. State, and United States officers, and giving 
practical rules for Parliamentary practice, legal and commercial business. By Elisha 
P. Howe. 

First Lessons in Civil Government. 

280 pages, 12mo, cloth. Based upon the laws of New York StAte but adapted to the 
requirements of the student in any State. Revised in 1877. By Andrew W. Young. 

Civil Government in the United States. 

330 pages, 12mo, cloth. Containing a full statement of general principles on a compre- 
hensive plan, embratnng State, county, city, town, and federal organizations. This work 
tracer the development of free institutions from germs in the early English constitu- 
tion, through colonial and revolutionary history, down to date. It is arranged topi- 
cally to assist in fixing details in the student's mind. It omits unnecessary statistics 
and fulfils the highest requirements of a citizen's manual. By George H. Martin, 
Teacher of History and Civil Politics in the Mass. State Normal College. 

The Political Manual. 

850 pages, 12mo, cloth. A complete record of the theory and practice of the general 
and State governments of the United States. By Edwin D. Mansfield, LL.D., Profes- 
Mjr of Constitutional Law. 
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Lessons on Political Economy. 

'A^iM pages, 12ino, clu h. Treating the science faiuiliarly so as to bring it to the prao- 
tical knowledge of all classes of society. If the principles herein presented are thor. 
oughly mastered, the student will ha\'e a competent knowledge of the science for all 
ordinary purposes. By J. T. Champliu, LL.D., President of Colby University. 

A Manual of International Law. 

H22 pages, 12nio, cloth. This work presents within nn)derate compass the principles of 
international law as recognized in tlie world at the present time. It is the first notable 
attempt to popularize tliis important branch of political knowledge, and gives an in- 
teresting view of the influence of the United States on the diplomacy of the world. By 
Kdward M. Gallaudet, Ph. D., LL.D. Professor of Moral and Political Science, and Presi- 
dent of the College of Deaf Mutes, Washington, D. C. 

De Tocqueville's Democracy in America. 

American Institutions and their Influence. (Abridged.) 

By Alexis de Tocqueville. 4C0 pages, 12mo, cloth. Being part second of the 
"Democracy in America," by tlie same writer. Arranged, wiUi notes, introduction, 
and appendix, by Hon. John C. Spencer. 

The Republic of the United States of America, and 
its Political Institutions Reviewed and Ex- 
amined. (Complete.) 

By Alexis de Tocqueville, Member of the Institute of France and of the Cnamber 
of Deputies. 870 pages, 8vo, cloth. Translated by Henry Reeves, Esq., with prcfac* 
and notes by lion. John C. Sp)encer. Two volumes in one. 

Principles and Acts of the Revolution in America. 

By Hozekiah Niles, editor of the " Weekly Register. " 522 i»ages, 12mo, cloth. A grand 
8t<»rehouse of tlic patriotic and soul-stirring speeches and orations delivered during tlie 
Revolution, and embotlying tlie opinions and immortalizing the conduct of the leaders 
and actors in the events of that i)eriod. The collection embraces nearly if not all the 
important impassioned a<ldresses that contributed to liixj the public sentiment and 
sustain the enthusiasm which ended in victory. Wliile the chief object of the volume 
is to stir the feelings of the perio<i, it is also an historical volume. In a word, this vol- 
ume contains all the great speeclies and orations, extracts from the proceedings of the 
greatest nieetings and from imjjortant writings of all tlie States at the time of the 
Revolution. 

Constitutions of the American States and of the 
United States in 1861 ; 

Or, Prior to the War of thk Rebellion. With an essay on the character of the 
changes in these constitutions prior to the year 1879. By Wilniot L. Warren. 602 
pages, 8vo, cloth. 

Political Essays. 

Paper : cloth. Labor, Granger, Indian, Chinese, and constitutional (juestions. (Atlas 
series, No. 3.) By Thomas Hughes, Thomas Brassey, Judge Cooley, E. A. Freeman, 
LL.D., Francis A. Walker, and f)tliers. 

The Commonwealth Reconstructed. 

By Charles C. P. Clark, M.D. 216 pages, Svo, cloth. A sketch of the condition of 
political affairs, t/>wn. State, and federal, in 1878. With a new plan for the complete 
roconstruotiou of the body politic. 
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THE ATLAS SERIES OF ESSAYS. 

PAPER BINDING. 

No. I. The Currency Question. 

The nature of the discussion })rior to resunij»tiou ; with a view of tlie future and 
permanent financial wants of the United States. By Hon. Aiuasa Waliicr, LL. D. 
Contents : Our National Currency ; The Money Problem. 

No. 2. Men of Mark. 

Biographical and Critical Essays. Contents : Lord Macaulay, by EJdwanl A. Free- 
man, D.C.L. ; George Ticknor, by Edwin P. Whipjilo ; Ernst Curt.ius, by R. 1'. Iveep, 
l*h. D. ; Philip Gilbert Hamerton ; Heni-y Wadsworth Longfellow, by lliiy Paluiur ; To 
John Lothrop Motley, a iK)ein, by Williaui Cullen Bryant ; Edgar Allan Poe, by Jolm 
XL Ingrain ; Charles Tennyson Turner, by A J. Symington, M.A.; Edward A. Fi-ee- 
inan, by Henry Coppee, LL.D. ; Charles Sumner, by President Magoun, of Iowa ; John 
Stuart Mill, Nos. 1 and 2, by President Porter, of Yale College. 

No. 3. The Labor Question. 

Political Essays. Contents : Co-oi>erative Stores in England, by Thomas Hughes, 
M.P. ; Wages in England, by Thomas Brassey, M.P. ; Tlie Sea-Shell and the Sonneteer, 
a poem, by Charles Tennyson Turner ; Grangerism, by Dr. Francis Wharton ; The 
Orange and the Potter Law, by a Granger; The American Republic, by Gen. Fran/ 
Sigcl ; Indian Citizenship, by Gen. Francis A. Walker ; The Chinese Question, by Dr. 
E. D. Mansfield ; The Guarantee of Order and Republican Govemineiit in the States^ 
by Judge T. M. Cooley ; Some Checks and Balances in Government, by Judge T. M. 
Uooley ; The Difficulties of Republicanism in Europe, by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

No. 4. The Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 187G. 

A critical account. By Gen. Francis A. Walker, Chief of the Bureau of Awards. 

No. 5. European International Exhibitions. Paris. 
1878, and Vienna, 1873. 

Contents : The Paris Exhibition, by Charles Gindriez, a Paris architect ; Vienna uud 
the Centennial, by Pix)f. James Morgan Hart. 

No. 6. A Shocking Story. 

By WUkie Collins. 

No. 7. Buried Treasures. 

Where the Precious Metals Go, by Hon. J. V. C. Smith, ex-mayor of Boston. 

No. 8. The Gold Room. 

By Kinahau Cornwallis. Contents : The New York Gold-Room ; The New York 
Stock Exchange ; The New York Clearing- UiiUse. 

No. 9. Higher Education. No. 1. 

Contents : International Coininunii-ution by Langn,ii?e, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton ; 
Reform in Higher Education ; Upjicr Schools, by Pres. James McCook ; Stutly of 
Greek and Latin Classics, by Prof. Cliarlcs Elliott ; The University System in Itiily, by 
Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis, of the Univei-sity of Florence ; Universal Education, by 
Ray Pabiier; Industrial Art Education, by Eaton S. Drone. 

No. 10. England and the Government. 

By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Premier. Contents : A Caustic Review of Beacons- 
Ueld's Policy ; A Model Political Document. 

No. II. Theological Unrest. 

Contents : Science and Tiu'oloj;y, Ancient and Modern, by James Anthony Froude ; 
The CiJuflict of Science and Religion, l)y Hcv. E. A. Washburn, D.D. ; Does Humanity 
R«Mjuiro a New Revelation — a Reply to Mr. Froude, by Prof. P. G. Tait, Uuivensity of 
fcldiuburgh. 
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No. 14. Practical Work of Painting and Etching. 

With poitrait of Ruliens. By Philip GUbert Hamerton. 

No. 21. Modern Schools of Art. 

By Philip GUbert Hamerton. 



CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

The rank held by Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. (New York and Chicago) for nearly fifty 
years as "School and Collepe Text- Book " jmblisliers is exceptional. They are now 
rapidly approaching an equally important rank in the field of hymn and tune books 
for congregaticmal singing in churches of all denominations. They began the publica- 
tion of this kind of book in ISS.*), when they issued Mr. Beecher's "Plymouth Collec> 
tiow" (1,H74 hymns, with tunes), which, for the first time, brought the tunes down 
trom the choir loft into the hands of the occupants of the pews, and attained a circu- 
lation of 75,000 copies. Since that time they have issued the Standai-d Hymn and Tune 
Books of several denominations. 

CHURCH MUSIC. 

Worship in Song. 

A selection of hymns and tunes for the service of the sanctuary. By Jos. P. Hol- 
■^i-ook, Mus. Doc., musical editor of •* Songs of the Church,*' ** Songs for the Sanctuary," 
** Baptist Praise Book,*' *' Methodist Hymnal,*' author of " Quartet and Chorus Choir," 
&c., &c. In this work Dr. Holbrook has put the mature results of long, patient, and 
careful study. His excellent judgment and taste and the great attractiveness of his 
compositions, and especially his admirable adaptations, have already been noted and 
appreciated by all who are familiar with the former works edited by him. In addition 
to his own more familiar compositions, as well as new tunes which now appear for the 
first time, the author has drawn upon the store of English and German tunes, such as 
have already become dear to American congregations. Where entirely new tunes 
appear, or such as are not generally known, the chorister will always find an old '* stand- 
by " upon the same or opposite page. The book is thus adapted to both the precentor 
and choir. In the selection and arrangement of hymns, he has been efficiently assisted 
by Rev. Dr. J. Glentworth Butler, who has been a life-long student of English hym- 
nology. The work contains 450 pages, in full cloth and burnished edges. 

The Evangelical Hymnal. 

By the Rev. Charles Cuthliert Hall, pastor of the First Presbyterian Chureh, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Sigismond Lasar, editor of "The Hymnary.*' This book contains approved 
versions of 000 excellent hymns, with tunes by the most celebrated composers of ancient 
and modem times. The adaptations of tunes to hynms have been made with s(>ecial 
reference to a higher standard of ecclesiastical music than may lie found in any other 
American hymnaL The biograpliical index contains brief but comprehensive notices 
of authors, translators, and composers ; and much valuable biographical information 
is printed at the heading of each hynm, and in frequent footnotes. 

Baptist Praise Book. 

By Rev. Drs. Faller, Levy, Phelps, Fish, Armitage, Winkler, Evarts, Lorimer, and 
Manly, and J. P. Holbrook, Esq. 1,311 hymns, with tunes. Edition without tunes. 
Chapel edition, 550 hymns, with tunes. 

Plymouth Collection. 

(Congregational.) By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 1,374 hymns, with tunes. Separate 
edition for Baptist churches. Editions without tunes. 

Hymns of the Church. 

(Undenominational.) By Rev. Drs. Thompson, Vermilye, and Eddy. 1,007 hymns, 
with tunes. The use of this book is required in all congregations of the Reformetl 
Church in America. Edition without tunes. Chapel edition ( " Hymns of Praj'cr and 
Praise " ), S20 hymus, with tunes. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Messrs. Barnes & Co. beg to announce that they have just concluded arrangements 
with Rev. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, Rev. Dr. Zachary Eddy, and Rev. Lewis W. Mud};e 
for a new Ilymn and Tune Book, Cannina Saiictomm, to be confined to 770 hymns and 
to contain the cream of the recent Anglican, German and American tunes, with the 
choicest old and familiar tunes long loved and used in the church, and wwdded to tlie 
hymns. The reduction in number from 1,000 to 776 hymns is accomplished by weeding 
out Iiyums that are largely duplicates of each other in substance and expression. It 
will be a grand marching, lighting book, suitably voicing the courageous piety of the 
day. -A bright an<l vigorous, cheerful, hopeful and earnest working book ! It will bo 
issned in editions of hymns only, hyums and tunes for church and choir, hymns and 
tunes for lecture-room and smfill congregations. 

These editions will be made to sell at very lowest possible price, commensurate 
with good work, so as to come within the pecuniary reach of all classes and conditions 
of people. As a collection of choice and useful hymns it will be wholly reliable and 
unexcelled. 

Messrs. Barnes & Co. are now the publishers also of the " Hymns and Songs of 
Traiso " series, by the same editors and Dr. Schaff, heretofore published by Messrs. A. D. 
P Randolph & Co., and will continue the publication at the same i)iice8 as heretofore. 
This series has long been said to display more tnie scholarship in the choice ana accu- 
racy of hynuis than any other book of the kind published. The large book is uuusually 
rich, and has been a storehouse for more recent compilers. The small book, intended for 
chapels and small rural missionary churches, is pronounced the best book of its kind. 

. HYMNS AND SONGS SERIES. 
Carmina Sanctorum. (In Press.) 

By Roswell D. Hitchcock, Zachary Eddy, and Lewis W. Mudge. For Church and 
Social Worship. 776 Hymns with Tunes. Square 8vo. 

Hymns and Songs of Praise. Tune edition. 

By Roswell D. Hitchcoi;k, Zachary Eddy, and Philip Schaflf. Musical Editors, J. K. 
Paine, U. C. Bufnap, and James Flint. 
For Public and Socnal Worship. 600 Pages, 1400 Hymns, 450 Tunes and Chants. 

Hymns and Songs of Praise. Hymns only. 
Hymns and Songs for Social Worship. 

By Roswell D. Hitchco'.-.k, Zachary Eddy, and Philip Schaff. Lewis W. Mud^^c, 
Musical Editor. 

For Chapels, Rural Churches, and small Congregations. 

660 Hymns, 21 Doxologies, Apostles* Creed, 34 Chants. Full Indexes, 296 Tunes. 
S«iuare 12mo. 

PARTIAL LIST OF CHURCHES USING »' HYMNS AND SONGS 

OF PRAISE." 



Connecticut. 

First Congregational Church, Fairfield. 

Ghistoubury. 
" Norwalk. 
" " Norwich. 

New Britain. 
Congregational Church, Lisbon. 

Weathei-sfield. 
Wolcott. 
Vestry, Second Congregational Churcli, 

Worthington. 
Chai>cl, State Hospital. New Haven. 
Church at East Hampton. 



Colorado. 
Presbyterian Church, Greeley. 

Indiana. 

Congregational Church, Elkhart. 
Reformed Church, Poland. 

Illinois. 

Second Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 
Third Presbytf;rian Church, Chicago. 
Leavitt Street Congregational, Chicago. 
Christ Church, iieformed Episcopal, 
Chicago. 
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Saint John's 


Reformed Eijiscopal, Chicago 


First Presbyterian Church, Manteno. 


I'rcisbytoriai] 


I Church 


, Albany. 


<i 




El Taso. 


It 




Riverside. 


<< 




Streator. 


«< 




Taylorville. 


<( 




Woodstock. 


(< 




Paxton. 


Congregational Church, Blue Island. 


«* 




Danville. 


(< 




Broughton. 


<< 




Elmw(K)d. 


«< 




Hillsl)oro. 


i< 




Harris town. 


>< 




Lanark. 


<i 




Lisbon. 


If 




Morrison, 


<t 




Poplar Grove. 


<• 




Sterling. 



(f 
«l 
<< 



<( 
(« 



Io\va. 

Presbyterian Church, Colfax. 

Eldoi-a. 
'* Garden Grove. 
" " Garrison. 

" Williamsburgh. 
Congregational Church, Clinton. 

Farragut. 
Stacyville. 
College Spring. 
Rhinebeck. 
Montour. 
Hope Chapel, Cedar Rapids. 

Kansas. 

Congregational Church, Eureka. 
Congi*egational Church, Russell. 
Independence, Rev. F. C. Scoville. 

Maine. 

Church at Andover. 
Cliurch at Denmark. 

Massachusetts. 

First Congregational Church, Billerica. 
Fii-st Congregational Church, Cambridge. 
Congregational Chui-ch, Jericho Center. 



• 1 




Bridgewater. 


l( 




Concord. 


(( 




CampeHo. 


(< 




Haverliill. 


(< 




Grantville. 


l< 




Westfleld. 


il 




Weymouth. 


<< 




South Hadley. 


<( 




Proscott. 


Calvinistic 


Congregational Church, Fitch 


bnrR. 






North Congregational Church, Fall River 



Immanuel Congregational Church, Boston 

Highlands. 
Maple Street Congregational Chureli, 

Dan vers. 
Chapel, Church of Pilgrimage, Plymouth. 
Mission Chapel, Willianistowu. 
Union Chapel, East Hampton. 
Mount Ilolyoke Seminary, South Hadley. 

Michigan. 

First Congregational Church, Detroit. 
Ft. Wayne Congregational Church, Detroit. 
Trumbull Avenue Congregational Church, 

Detroit. 
Reformed Episcopal Church, Detroit. 
First Congi'egational Church, Annada. 
Pi'esbyterian Cliurch, Annada. 

New Baltimore. 
" Sault Stc. Marie. 

Holland. 

Burr Oak. 

Bad Axe. 

Canton. 

Quincy. 
First Congregational, Owasso. 
Fii-st Congregational, St. Clair. 
Congregational Church i Charlotte. 

Chelsea. 








•( 


August-a. 




(< 


Grand Rapids. 




it 


Bay City. 




ti 


Rochester. 




<t 


Stanton. 




C( 


Metamores. 




41 


.Summit. 




t< 


White Cloud. 




i< 


New Haven. 




(i 


Kalkaska. 




« 


Kalamazoo. 


Hersey Congregational Cliurch, Osceola. 


Immanuel Church, Oxfoi-d. 


Church at Unadilla, 


Rev. T. B. Williams. 



Minnesota. 

First Congregational Church, Minncaix>lis. 
Congregational Church, Glencoe, 
Presbyterian Church, St. Cloud 
School at Winneltfigo City. 

Missouri. 

Lafayette Park Presbyterian Church, St. 

Louis. 
Fifth Congregational Church, St Louis. 
Congregational Church, Moniteau. 
Presbyterian Chapel, Boonville. 

Nebraska. 

Congregational Church, Blair. 
Congi-egational Church. Maineland. 
Presbyterian Church, Oakdalc. 
Church at Newcastle. 
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Episcopal Common Praise. 

The service set to appropriate music, with tunes for all the hyams in the book of 
Common Prayer. 

Hymnal, with Tunes. 

(Episcopal) By Hall & Whiteley. The New Hymnal, set to mufllc. Edition, with i 
chants. Edition of hynms only .( " Companion " Hymnal). 

Quartet and Chorus Choir. 

By J. P. Holbrook, Mus. Doc. An admirable coUecUon of approved hymna and 
tunes suitable for choi/s. 

Pilgrim Melodies. 

By J. E. Swectser. Hymns and tunes. 

Christian Melodies. 

By Geo. 11 Cheever. Hymns and tunes. 

Mount Zion Collection. 

By T. E. Perkins. For the choir. 

Selah. 

By Thos. Hastings. For the choir. 

LITURGICAL. 

Public Worship. 

Containing complete services (not Episcopal) for five Sabbaths : for use in schools, 
public institutions, summer resorts, churches without a settled pastor; in short, 
wherever Christians desire to worship, no clergyman being present. 

The Union Prayer-Book. 

A manual for public and private worship. With those features which are objection- 
able to other denominations of Christians than Episcopal eliminated or modified. 
Contains a service for Sunday-schools and family prayers. 

The New Psalter. 

Selections fh>m the Psalms, Isaiah, and New Testament, for responsive reading. 
Founded on the Revised Version. Prepai-ed by the Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D. 

Precept and Praise. 

A manual of worship and study for Sunday-schools. 

A General Liturgy and Book of Common Prayer. 

By Prof. Hopkins of Auburn Theological Seminary. 

This is a complete liturgy and prayer book for non-episcopal churches. 

Stacy's Service of Song. 

A treatise on singing in private devotion, in the family, in the school, and in the 
worshipping congregation. By Rev. A. G. Stacy. With introduction and indorsement 
of Rev. Thomtis O. Summers, D.D. In this book the author reviews the history of 
music in churches and gives an interesting account of Uie quality, character, and 
forms thereof at the present time. 
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